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PREFACE 


For the sake of those readers of the following Essay, who shall meet with it for the first time in a complete form, it may be desirable to intro* 
dace here a brief notice of the manner of its original publication, which will help to explain some peculiarities observable in its style and ap- 
pearance. 

It was issued, at first, in weekly portions, at the rate of four pages (of the present size) per week, in the Armagh Guardian Newspaper ; the 
Proprietor and Editor of that journal having agreed to place at the writer's disposal so muoh of the available space which it comprised, (amount- 
ing to an eighth of the entire paper,) for a limited period of time, free of oharge or fee on either side. The publication accordingly commenced 
on Friday, July 29th, 1863, and was continued regularly without intermission, on each succeeding Friday, until February 3rd, 1861, when it was 
brought to a termination, in the 28th number from the commencement, inclusive. The title, index, &c., were given afterwards in the form of a 
supplement to a subsequent number of the same paper. 

In addition to the copies that were circulated weekly in the Newspaper itself, of which they formed a part, two hundred others were printed 
off (with permission of the writer,) by the Proprietor of that paper, on his own account, for publication in a separate form, when the work should 
be completed. And as these espies (which are printed on a somewhat better sort of paper) are rather more correct than those which were origi- 
nally circulated in the Armagh Guardian, many of the sheets belonging to them having undergone an additional revision after those others had 
been printed off, these more correct extra copies, by way of distinction from the others, are marked in the title as a Second Edition, 

Many typographical errata may still be observed, no doubt, in all the copies: but it is satisfactory to know that they are all, so far as noticed 
in those which were finally struck off, of very trifling importance, inverted letters, &c., and such as in no case affect a date, or name, or any his- 
torical statement of any moment It were superfluous, therefore, to subjoin any enumeration of errata so little likely to oocasion inconvenience 
to the reader. 

To the contents of the Essay it may be well to advert also in this place. Some of the main particulars, then, which, it is believed, have been 
sufficiently established by the arguments adduced or exemplified in it, are these following : — 

1. That while no other form of ordination except the episcopal was known or heard of in Ireland in the early ages, (from the first preaching, 
in fact, of Christianity in the island, to the period of the British Reformation,) yet no diocesan episcopacy was settled in this country, or employed 
for the government of the Irish Church, until introduced by the Church of Rome in the twelfth century. 

2. That the churches of Ireland in the preceding ages, not being subject to episcopal jurisdiction, were governed by the Successors, (appointed 
by a certain mode of election, and in many cases from particular families exclusively,) of certain eminent early missionaries and founders of 
churches, venerated as the old Saints of Ireland, and Fathers of the Irish Church. These successors were in the early ages mostly presbyter 
abbots , but sometimes also of the episcopal order, although not forming regular or continued episcopal successions. To such Abbots, or Suc- 
cessors, the bishops were, during that period of history, subordinate. 

3. That, as there were, generally, no metropolitan archbishops then to be found in our island, so there was no such person as the Archbishop 
of Armagh ever known or heard of, or mentioned in any history or legend written in the 600 years between the death of St Patrick, in A.D. 492, 
and the accession to office of his successor Kellach, in A.D. 1106. And that the establishment of such an office or personage in this place w ms 
effected only after a struggle involving much violence and excitement, (accompanied, as it appears, with war and bloodshed also,) which resulted 
at length in the appointment of the famous Maolmogue O’Morgair (commonly called St Malachy,) as primate, in A.D. 1134 ; and was terminated 
more completely in the promotion of his Successor, the distinguished Gilla Mac liag, or Gelasius, in A.D. 1137. 

4. That the persons commonly known, and set forth, as the Archbishops of Armagh previously to A.D. 1100, by Ware, Lanigan, and other 
learned writers, were in reality the Abbots of Armagh, This is the name by which they are generally known in the ancient Annals of Ireland, 
at least in the earlier part of them : for the name Coarbs (or Successors,) of St Patrick, which is also commonly given to them in those Annals, 
is the designation most usually employed in the later ages, from the tenth century onwards. Several of these Coarbs are noticed as having been 
of the episcopal order, while some of them, on the other hand, were but laymen. But no one of them included in the period above specified is 
in any ancient record called an Archbishop of Armagh . 

6. That, as in the ecclesiastical government or appointments of this country, the Church of Borne had in those ages no control nor voice 
whatsoever, so the church-lands of Ireland never belonged to her jurisdiction while the natives retained their independence ; but came under her 
power only very gradually, and by much struggling, as that independence was lost ; — and that in Ulster, where such independence was retained 
until the reign of the Protestant Sovereign James L, those lands had never come generally into the possession of the Church of Rome or her 
bishops in this province, 

6. Accordingly, his Grace the Lord Primate is the present representative of a succession which has always existed here from the days of St. 
Patrick to the present time, and the individuals belonging to which have in all cases been possessed of the chief dignity and the highest ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction recognised as existing in the place. But the circumstances of the office itself, and the arrangements relative to the mode of 
appointment to it, have greatly varied from time to time, during those 1400 years. While, for instance, from the days of Maolmogue O'Morgair 
downwards, all included in the series have been without exception metropolitan archbishops, before his time its members were but occasionally 
bishops, mostly it would seem presbyters, and several of them, as already stated, but laymen. 

Thus, the twelve individuals of this series whose names are on record next before that of the famous Kellach, or Celsus, (immediate prede- 
cessor to Maolmogue O'Morgair,) with the titles given them in their several obits, in the Annals, are these following. 1. “ Madbrighde, son of 
Toman, Coarb of Patrick, and of Columkille, and of Adamnan, Head of the piety of all Ireland, and of the better part of Europe,'* died, A.D. 
925. 2. “ Joseph, Coarb of Patriok, Scribe, Bishop , and Anchorite, and wisest of the Irish,* 1 A.D. 930. 3. " Maolpatnek, son of Maoltuile, Coarb 
of Patrick, Bishop , and wise man,*' same year. 4. “ Casey, son of Dulgen, Coarb of Patrick, distinguished Bishop of the Irish,” A.D. 957. 6.— 
“ Murray, son of Fergus, Coarb of Patrick,” A.D. 966. 6. “ Dubhdaleithe, son of Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, and of Columkille,** A.D. 998. 7. — 
“ Muirechan Bocht, Coarb of Patrick,” A.D. 1005. 8. M Maolmuire, son of Hoey, Coarb of Patrick, Head of all the clergy of north-western 
Europe, and Flood of the dignity of the western world, eminent among the wise and learned,*' A.D. 1020. 9. u Awley, Coarb of Patrick,” A.D. 
1049. 10. “ Dubhdaleithe, son of Maolmuire, Coarb of Patrick,” A.D. 1064. 11. “ Maelisa, Coarb of Patrick.” A.D. 1091. 12. “ Donnell, son 
of Awley, noble Coarb of Patrick,*’ A.D. 1105. 

Of these twelve, the first was in all probability a presbyter Abbot. The next three are distinguished expressly as having been bishops. And 
the omission of a similar title from the name of the other eight will be proof enough (in the absence of other evidence,) to one experien d in 
the accuracy with which the Annalists generally apply these designations, that of those eight, none were, at all events, of the episcopal order. In 
fact, we need entertain no manner of doubt that they were the same eight married and unordained persons , of whose occupation of the See of 
Armagh before the accession of Kellach St Bernard complains so bitterly : (see pp. 23, 94, of this Essay :) although from the preconceived no- 
tions and erroneous principles with which learned men have heretofore applied themselves to the investigation of this point, their attempts to 
identify the eight in question have resulted only in perplexity and confusion. But the Annals, when but permitted to speak for themselves, and 
fairly examined, make plain at once the doubtful histoiy, and confirm, at the same time, by an agreement so exact, and yet so long lost sight of, 
with a foreign and independent writer, their own truthfulness and authenticity. 

In pursuing a subject of so much difficulty, and where there was so much to discourage, — where, indeed, one had so far to feel the way in the 
dark, and in opposition to the suggestions and guidance of some regarded heretofore as the highest authorities in this branch of history, — it has 
been a considerable source of encouragement to the writer, in proceeding on, to have had from the outset the frill approval of his general state- 
ments, (accompanied occasionally with valuable aid,) from one than whom few perhaps of this age are more competent to form a correct judgment 
of the subject, — the Rev. W. Reeves, D.D., of Ballymena ; whose own very learned and accurate writings connected with the Church Histoiy of 
Ireland have gained him such a high and well-earned reputation. It is also a satisfaction to be able to acknowledge the kind interest manifested 
in the present publication by the Rev. Dr. Todd, as well as the favourable opinion which, subsequently to its completion, he has been good enough 
to express concerning its value and importance. To him likewise it is indebted (as almost every work of any magnitude on such a subject now- 
adays must be for something or other, ) for the two curious catalogues with which it closes : it having been through his kind offices that the copies 
of them (by the pen of Mr. E. O'Curry,) from the ancient MSS. in which they have been heretofore preserved, were procured for insertion in this 
Essay. 

Finally, the writer’s acknowledgements are due also to the Proprietor and Editor of the Armagh Guardian, for the arrangement which has 
enabled him to bring out this Essay in its present form. For, bad it been left to to depend on the ordinary modes of publication for its chance 
of seeing the light, the prudence of engaging in a work of such magnitude, — whatever the author’s opinion of its value as a contribution to His- 
tory,— after past experience as to the amount of public patronage bestowed on literary labours of the sort connected with Ireland,— would have 
been, to say the least of it, very questionable. 

Aimagh, March 17 , 1854, 
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That Christianity, which had already to some extent been propagated in Ireland before the coming of St. Patrick, was by his 
means brought to be more or less generally received in all parts of the kingdom before the end of the Fifth Century, is a fact 
which we may receive as established by a sufficient amount of historic evidence. But however much religion and learning came 
to be cultivated among the Irish people in after ages, or however great, or just, may have been the reputation which they ac- 
quired in consequence, among the nations of Europe, we shall certainly be entertaining a very mistaken view of the matter, 
if we suppose that ever, at any past aera of the history of our country, its population at large enjoyed the blessing of a full 
and intelligent reception of Christian truth. To become acquainted with testimony to the contrary, abundant and convincing, 
it is only necessary to examine what has been compiled on the subject, in various ages, by the Irish Annalists themselves. 
In the native Records, written in their own tongue, and extending downwards from the earliest period, they have carefully pre- 
served a large mass of information of the most authentic description, bearing on this point. It is one, however, concerning 
which we do not propose to enter into any details in this place. Suffice it to set before the reader, the brief, but very distinct 
statement on the subject, of Professor O’Donovan, in one of the notes of his splendid and valuable Annals of the Four 
Masters, to the following effect : — “ Nothing is clearer,” says he, “ than that Patrick engrafted Christianity on the Pagan su- 
perstitions with so much skill, that he won the people over to the Christian religion before they understood the exact difference 
between the two systems of belief ; and much of this half- Pagan, half- Christian religion will be found, not only in the Irish 
stories of the middle ages, but in the superstitions of the peasantry of the present day.” (At A.D., 432.) 

But if the system of doctrine which obtained popular currency among them, was thus far defective, much more singular 
and strikingly marked was their deviation from the form of Ecclesiastical Government which appears to have been universally 
received in all other branches of the Christian Church. No where, for six hundred years, and more, from the death of their 
Apostle Patrick, do we find in their Annals the slightest trace of government by a diocesan episcopacy, such as all admit was 
every where else established in the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles of the Lord. No where before the twelfth 
century, have we in those Annals, any single mention of a diocese, in our ordinary sense of the word, nor of a diocesan 
bishop. No where, in the records of the preceding ages, do we find a single instance of any of the numberless ecclesiastics 
noticed in them applying to his bishop for direction or advice, under any circumstances whatsoever. No where do we meet 
with a bishop governing a certain extent of territory, or a certain number of clergy, or engaged in any act understood to im- 
ply such jurisdiction or authority. The silence of those ancient records, of which we now speak, on all such particulars, is 
perfect and complete. 

This silence of the earlier Annalists would go far to prove the non-existence in Ireland, in their day, of any distribution 
of the countiy into dioceses at all. But they have not left us to draw our inferences from silence merely, (a way of reasoning 
which is at best much less conclusive and satisfactory than that from positive statements,) but have also told us plainly, when 
and where the alteration took place, which reduced Ireland to conformity with other parts of the world in regard to Church 
order, and gave rise to the establishment of a diocesan episcopacy in this island. The Irish Historian Keating has preserved, 
in his well-known work, a curious and valuable record, extracted from the ancient Book of Clonenagh , which supplies the in 
formation here alluded to — From it we learn, that in the Synod of Rathbreasail, (probably, Mountrath , in the Queen’s County,) 
held by the authority, and under the presidency of Gille, the first Legate for Ireland, in A.D., 1 1 10, an arrangement was for the 
first time introduced for the division of the country into dioceses, and the appointment of a regular and permanent succession 
of prelates in each, to superintend them respectively, and to form a body corporate for the more general regulation of eccle- 
siastical affairs. In the same record is also preserved an enumeration of the dioceses then called into existence, and a de- 
tailed account of their several boundaries. 

For any one, therefore, who desires to arrive at a right understanding of the ancient Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 
this year 1110 marks a very important aera, before and after which two very different systems of administration of the religious 
affairs of the island are to be expected to be met with. From this period only must we look for any regular succession of 
diocesan bishops in the different sees of this country, and the attempt to trace them further back on the same foundation, so 
far as it ends not in total disappointment, is more likely to involve the historical inquirer in confusion, than to add to the 
amount of his real knowledge. 

And yet this is a mistake from which our most learned writers in time past have not been wholly free. Ware’s valuable 
History of the Bishops, for instance, instead of exposing, has countenanced and encouraged it ; hot however without exhi- 
biting, as an inevitable consequence, a considerable amount of that confusion above alluded to, which a more philosophical 
study of our native records would easily enable a writer to avoid. Ware’s authority has naturally led numbers of succeeding 
writers to follow the same erroneous notion of an episcopal succession having existed, in each of the present sees of Ireland ge- 
nerally, end perhaps in a few others, from the earliest period of Irish Christianity. And with writers of the Church of 
Rome, Lanigan, &c., it has no less naturally found favour, as quite falling in with the current of their cherished ideas relative 
to the antiquity, and the unchanging character, of their own system. 

A person of ordinary intelligence and information, but who has never particularly studied the present subject, on first 
turning his mind to consider it, may naturally form the idea that the number of sees at present existing in this country is 
probably pretty much the same as that which was settled on soon after its conversion to Christianity, some new sees having 
in the course of time been added, and some old ones suppressed, but no material change having occurred in the entire sys- 
tem, or greatly affected the general number. One who has read a little more, even of what may be found in small popular 
works on the subject, meets with various indications that a far larger number of bishops were to be'found here in old times, — 
that, according to some of the traditions of the country, they might be counted, even in a single generation, by hundreds ; and 
that amoug other means by which their number may have come to be reduced, one of the most effective was that arrangement 
introduced at the Synod of Kells, in A. D., 1152, by Cardinal Paparo, according to which the small sees of Ireland were 
to be suppressed, and rural deanries substituted in their places. On arriving thus far, it appears, that a much more material 
change than had at first been thought of, must actually have taken place, to bring about the smallness of the number at pre- 
sent existing. But an idea may still remain in the mind, that no other change occurred, than that of combining and uniting 
the small ancient sees, to form the larger ones of more modem times ; but that those smaller sees differed only in dimensions 
from the more extensive ones of which they afterwards went to form a part ; that they had for instance, from the first settle 
ment of a bishop in each, their several regular successions of prelates, the earlier ones of these differing from the modem 
only in being of somewhat humbler rank, and possessed of more limited jurisdiction. 

This is accordingly a view of things which has met with support from various learned writers of recent ages ; but it has 
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none in those ancient native records, which form the true storehouses whence our knowledge of such matters ought to be de- 
rived. They furnish us with a very different account of the state of affairs during the six centuries preceding the Synod of 
Rathbreasail ; a state of affairs of which it is necessary to have some correct general notions before we can advantageously 
apply ourselves to study the histoiy of that see to which the present memoir more especially relates. What, then, is in rea- 
lity, the sort of ecclesiastical government presented to our view in those ancient records ? 

A very peculiar one, certainly ; and one to which, considering its remarkable peculiarities, it is curious how little atten- 
tion has been paid. Nor can any thing more than a brief outline of it be set forth in this place, accompanied however with 
such illustrative extracts, from the writings of ancient and modern authors, as may be suitable for verifying and elucidating 
more fully the statements which we venture to put forward. 

The chief ecclesiastical influence and authority during the six centuries with which we are now concerned, was possessed in 
Ireland by the representatives or successors of individuals who had become so eminent for their talents and piety, and labors for the 
promoting of the Christian faith and Christian knowledge in this country, as to be regarded in the light of Fathers of the Irish 
Church. And to them, although they were generally not bishops, appears to have belonged, in an irregular sort of way, the 
settlement of any controversies which might arise in connection with matters of religious opinion or practice in the island. 

Thus, in the case of the great controversy about Easter, between the ancient Irish, &c., and the Church of Rome, which 
(however unimportant in itself the point at issue between them,) was regarded by both parties as one wherein the Catholic 
Faith was vitally concerned, when the famous St. Cummian was much perplexed in mind as to the course which it was his 
duty to follow in regard to i%— the mode which he adopted for arriving at a satisfactory conclusion, was this : — First, he had 
recourse to the exercise of private judgment in the study of the most important works bearing on the question, commencing 
with the Holy Scriptures ; and in examination of them he occupied a year. Then, what he next proceeded to do, at the ex- 
piration of this period, he tells ns himself thus : — “ When the year above mentioned,” says be, “ bad expired, according to 
what is said in Deuteronomy — “ I asked my fathers that they should shew me ; the Successors, namely, of our ancient 
fathers, Bishop Ailbe, Kieran of Clonmacnoise, Brendin, Nessan, and Lugidus, what they thought of our excommunication, 
decreed by the Apostolic Sees aforesaid — Rome, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria — and they having attended, either in 
person, or by others commissioned as their proxies, a meeting which was held in Campus Lene, passed a resolution to this 
effect, that — * Our predecessors have directed us, by means of competent witnesses, some alive, and others who have fallen 
asleep in peace, that we should humbly and unhesitatingly adopt such more worthy and approved practices as are commended 
to us from the source of our baptism and instruction, and by the Successors of the Apostles of the Lord.’* And they after- 
wards rose up together, and made us an address on the subject in the usual form, enjoining us to celebrate Easter the following 
year with the universal Church. Afterwards, however, one of those present having protested against adopting this conclusion, 
agents were commissioned to visit Rome, (as the ‘ Head of Cities * or chief city of the world, in those days,) and there obtain 
information as to the practice of the foreign Qmirches in the point at issue ; which was accordingly done : but the controversy 
continued among the Irish long after, notwithstanding. 

Cummian, we see, breathes not a word of having applied to any bishop, as such, or to any Synod of Bishops, for direction 
in this matter. His whole narrative implies that no such authority was recognised, as existing in the country, either by him- 
self or his opponents. Not even to the Successor of St. Patrick , at Armagh, did it occur to this very learned Irishman that 
there was any authority or jurisdiction belonging, which he ought to have deferred to, or even referred to, in his enquiries. 
The 4 Successor of Patrick ’ was certainly, from the first, the most eminent and influential of those ecclesiastical dignitaries 
by whom the Church affairs of Ireland were chiefly regulated. But it was only as an elder one of many brethren, who had no 
power to command the rest; and Cummian was obviously conscious of no disrespect to him, nor slighting ef his prerogatives, 
in not applying to him at all in the case before jus, but preferring to seek the direction which he needed from the principal 
ecclesiastics of a similar class in his own part of the country. 

And as for the particular individuals to whom he says he did apply, one only, of those five, of whose successors he makes 
mention in this place, appears to have been a bishop, viz., Ailbe of Emly, whom he accordingly names as such. For it is 
well known that Kieran of Clonmacnoise was never more than a priest,! ^d Nessan was but a deaoon.J The other two, 
Brendan and Lugidus, (or Molua, as he is called by the Irish,) appear to have been of the priestly order. They certainly 
cannot be proved to have been bishops.|| 

If it be asked, how came these men and their Successors to be regarded in such a light, and looked up to as such foun- 
tains of authority by the Irish people, we can only answer, that it appears to have been just as irregularly as many things are 
done in Ireland to this present day. They owed their exaltation, as far as we can learn, to no Decree or Canon of any more 
regularly constituted court than that of public opinion, influenced by a regard for their reputed sanctity and Christian labors. 
A devout individual, inspired with a missionary zeal for the propagation of Christianity, and increasing the number of churches 
in the island, would betake himself to a retired spot, where no clergyman had as yet begun to labour, nor church, nor school, 
been built. And here he would obtain, by gift of some king, or petty lord, or otherwise, a portion of land, probably neither 
large nor of good quality at the time, for commencing a religious establishment. This would contain a church, to form the 
usual place of worship of the people in the neighbourhood, — a small cell for his own residence, and humble dwelling places 
for those who might become his disciples. Establishments of larger endowment and greater fame would naturally include a 
more extensive system of machinery for religious purposes ; more for instance, than a single church. Several, we know, had 
seven. They would be furnished also with a building for the preservation and multiplying of manuscripts. Such a building, 
it appears, at least, that there was in Armagh. It is called in the Four Masters , (at A. D., 10*20,) the House of the Manuscript ; 
and other departments, which wo need not here enumerate, would similarly be added, as means allowed, and circumstances 
might seem to require. Now, to proceed with the establishment, in such a locality, of a regularly organised branch of the 
Church, governed in the usual form, the next step should have been to have the zealous missionary here supposed, placed 
under proper episcopal control and direction, or else to have himself, as might be proper in some cases, constituted first 
bishop of the new district in which he had been labouring ; i.e., supposing him to have started in the first instance, of his own 
motion, and without the direction of any bishop ; a case which could not, however, occur where episcopal government was 
fully received and regularly organised, inasmuch as that under such circumstances, the whole procedure from the commence- 
ment would have been undertaken by the authority of one or more bishops. But neither at the outset, nor afterwards, does 
there appear the least indication of such episcopal sanction having been had, or sought for, by those ancient Irish Church 
founders, of whom we now speak. Once ordained to the sacred office, they seem to have acted almost wholly independently 
of any external authority, in the choice of a position where to exercise their ministry ; and where the founder of a church 
and its appurtenances in any place proved eminently successful in gaining the veneration of the people around, by sanctity, 
self-denial, and laborious exertions for the promotion of religion, he became there, in the tradition of after ages, the Patron 


* See Usher’s Sytloge , Ep. XI. Works , by Ellington, vol. iv. p. 432, seqq. t Lanigan's Ec. Hist, of Id., vol. ii. p. 52. } p. 103. U ib., 30, 211. 
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Saint of the Church he had founded in it ; and there, every idea of spiritual power and authority was almost wholly absorbed in 
the notion of that which was attributed to himself, and his Representatives, or Successors. 

The title by which those ancient founders of churches and their successors are commonly distinguished in the early 
Irish Annals, and one which is continually recurring in every page of those authorities, is that of Ab t or Abbot ; and they are 
often also spoken of as the founders of monasteries ; but we must, in endeavouring to understand those names, be careful not 
to confound them with the abbots and monasteries of the Church of the middle ages, or suppose that there was any very close 
resemblance in character between both. We must refrain from attributing to the former, the antiscriptural errors and abuses 
which prevailed in the latter, and which have been so largely exposed in connection with the history of the Reformation in 
particular ; and we must/ judge of them rather by what we find written in the most authentic records of earlier times con- 
cerning their principles and practical working. It is from an examination of such evidence, that Archbishop Ussher,* the 
learned Bingham, Fuller, and other eminent writers, have been led to speak in terms of high commendation of the ancient 
Irish monastic institutions, describing them as valuable colleges of learning, seminaries for the training of a well educated 
clergy, establishments for the preservation and multiplying of copies of the Sacred Scriptures, and other ancient books, and 
missionary stations for diffusing the knowledge of Christianity and of the word of God, and for supplying the ministration of 
religious ordinances and Christian privileges in general, in their several neighbourhoods. There is, of course, nothing un- 
lawful in the mere idea of men associating and dwelling together, whether the building they reside in be called a barrack ora 
workhouse, or a monster commercial establishment, or a monastery. The question of right or wrong must be tested by a com- 
parison of the principles on which, and the purposes for which, they are associated, with the teaching of the Word of God. 
If the end be such as is for the glory of God, and the method employed in pursuit of it in other respects consistent with His 
revealed will, the mere circumstance of a common refectory or dormitory, or of the existence of rules and names connected 
with such common arrangements, cannot of themselves afford any sufficient ground for condemnation. 

And if, at any one time, such a form of association might be looked upon as more lawful or expedient than at another, it 
would undoubtedly be at such a period as that in which the Irish monastic establishments first originated ; when, from the 
want of any proper social order, and the general prevalence of outrage and violence, of tumult and wars, in the country, it 
was difficult, or next to impossible, for men disposed to lead a peaceable, industrious, and religious life, to do so in ordinary 
cases, without entering into some kind of association for mutual support and protection, and the promoting of education and 
learning, such as the monastic foundations, and they alone, appeared to offer in those days. 

That a system of church government so irregular as that now described should attract the attention of Christians of other 
countries, and elicit from them observations on its peculiarities, when any specimens of it came particularly in their way, was 
very natural. A remarkable instance of this we meet with in the notice introduced by venerable Bede into his Church His- 
tory of England, concerning the great Irish Church Founder, St. Columbkille, and his religious establishments, (Book iii. ch. 
4 ;) the principal part of which, as highly illustrative of our present subject, is here presented to the reader — 

“ In the year of the Lord’s Incarnation, 565, there came,” says V. Bede, “ into Britain, from Ireland, a Presbyter and Abbot, named Colum- 
ba, whose life and habit was that of a monk, to preach the Word of God to the Northern Piets, that is, to the dwellers in the rugged and wild 
Highland mountains, separated from their more southern territories. ...... .And by his preaching and example be converted that people to the 

Christian faith : in consequence of which they bestowed on him the island aforesaid [Iona] that he might have it to build a monastery on. For 
it is not to say large, but one of about live families, according to the English way of reckoning. And it is to this day [A.D., 781] held in pos- 
session by his Successors. He himself too, was buried there, when he had attained to the age of 77 years, about 32 years after his having 
come to preach in Britain. But before setting out for Britain, he had erected a noble monastery in Ireland, in a place called in the language of 
the Scots, [i.e., the Irish,] Dearmach [or Dairmagh, i.e., Durrow , in the King’s Co.,] which means Oak-field , and is so called from the number 
of oaks growing there. 

“ From both these monasteries very many others were afterwards propagated by his disciples both in Britain and Ireland, among all which 
that island monastery, where he himself reposes bodily, eqjoys the chief authority. This island has always for its ruler a presbyter Abbot, to 
whose jurisdiction both the entire province, and the bishops themselves also, contrary to the usual order of things, must own subjection ; after 
the example of that first teacher of theirs, who was no bishop, but a presbyter and monk ; relative to whose life and sayings there are reported 
to be some writings preserved among his disciples. But whatever sort of person he was himself, this we know of him for certain, that he left 
after him Successors eminent for their strict continence, divine love, and exact discipline ; men who follow, indeed, doubtful cycles in their 
computation of the Great Festival, because that, in that far out of the world abode of theirs, none had ever communicated to them the Synodal 
Decrees relating to the Paschal Observation, but yet withal, men diligently observing those works of piety and chastity, and those only, which 
they were able to learn from the writings of the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles.” 

The observations of Dr. Lanigan on the above passage, in his learned Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, (vol. II. pp. 
254, *5,) I cannot help regarding as altogether unsatisfactory and erroneous. What his view of the matter was may be seen 
in the Extracts which follow : — 

“ But how, it has been said, could bishops have submitted to the jurisdiction of an abbot, who was no more than a presbyter ? Did this 
question concern merely such bishops as lived in monasteries, it could be easily answered, nor would Bede have looked on the system as unu 
sual. There were in hi9 own times, and long before them, several monasteries, the abbots of which held a lower rank, as to holy orders, thai 
some of the persons whom they governed. Many abbots, who were mere laymen, and yet had among their monks some priests, who wer* 
bound to observe the rules of the establishment. We frequently meet with bishops, who retired into monasteries, and subjected themselves t 
their regulations. . . . A practice was introduced of appointing bishops for the accommodation of some great monasteries, to which description ( 

bishops most probably belonged St. Moena, of Clonfert, [who died, AD., 571] That those bishops, although chosen out of the body c 

the monks by the abbot, or the whole community, were treated with particular respect, cannot be questioned. Yet, they may be said to hav 
been in some manner subordinate to the abbot, inasmuch as they ought to act according to his direction, in certain cases, such as ex. c. confei 
ring orders, higher or lower, on those monks whom he thought fit to select and point out to them. 

“This is not the system which appeared extraordinary to Bede, but the very different one of an abbot exercising a sort of jurisdiction ov< 
bishops, who were neither inmates of his monastery, nor of the class of those bishops, whose functions were confined to monasteries. 1 
seemed to him odd that the prelates who governed the sees and churches of the Northern Piets, should acknowledge a certain degree of supn 
macy in the abbot of Hy. But if the distinction between the power of order and that of jurisdiction, admitted by all the theologians and canoi 
ista, be duly considered, the difficulty can be easily solved. The former power is liable to no modification ; nor is there any authority on eart 
that can can add to, or diminish the inherent rights annexed to it, or that can, for instance, empower a priest to exercise validly every functio 
that a bishop can. The case is not so with regard to the power of jurisdiction, which may be extended or curtailed according to circumstance 
A person may be consecrated bishop, to all intents and purposes, as to the power of order, without possessing any jurisdiction ; and we find ii ; 
stances of it in veiy remote times, such as that of Bantus and Eulogius, two monks of Edessa, related by Sozoman, (L. 0, c. 34. ) Vice Versa , 
person of the clerical order may, although not actually a bishop, be invested with episcopal jurisdiction. Thus, if he be elected to a see, an 
regularly confirmed, he becomes prior to bis consecration, and while perhaps still only a sub-deacon, possessed of the jurisdiction appertaining i 
said see, and if it be metropolitical, the suifragan bishops subject to him, as if be had been actually consecrated. Several other cases might l 
adduced, if requisite, to show how bishops may become subordinate, in some respect, to clergymen of an inferior order. These cases were m 
as frequent in Bede's time as afterwards. Lloyd mentions (eh. 7.) that of the Bishop of Oxford, of whom, while in that city, the Chancellor «. 
the University, and even his deputy, take the precedence. It will not now be difficult to understand how the Abbot of Hy, as successor of tL 
Apostle of the Northern Piets, was allowed to retain a certain superintendence over their bishops, who were the successors of those whom C 
lumba had taken care to provide them with." 


• See his Religion of the Ancient Irish ch. vi. Bingham’s Antt. B. 7. c. iii. & 22, &c. 
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All this might seem very plausible, if we could forget that Ven. Bede was an exceedingly learned and accurate writer, 
and at least as likely as Dr. Lanigan to be acquainted with any church laws or customs, “ admitted by all theologians and 
canonists' 1 which were applicable to his time : nor less likely to avoid in his statements any logical confusion between the 
dictum secundum quid , and the dictum simpliciter , than his commentator. So that if the explanation given by the latter could 
stand at all, no doubt Bede would have been acquainted with it ; and to think otherwise would be to suppose him to have 
spoken very freely of historical facts about which he knew but little ; or else to have been very loose and careless in his ex- 
pressions, as though not considering much the meaning of what he wrote ; neither of which habits will be readily attributed 
to him by those who are acquainted with his writings. We must take, therefore, his words in the above passage, relative to the 
ecclesiastical order observed at Hy, as intended to bear their natural sense, and no other. And when he says that the bishops, by an 
unusual arrangement, were subject to a presbyter abbot, knowing as we do, what the usual arrangement was, and what the nature 
of the subjection to the bishops in which it placed the presbyter, we shall most safely interpret his words by understanding 
from them, that, instead of the ordinary control exercised elsewhere over presbyters by bishops, such control over the bishops 
themselves was , among Columba's followers , vested in the presbyter Abbot of Hy. 

It would have been more to the purpose in support of Dr. Lanigan 's views on this matter, had he been able to Bhew 
what amount of jurisdiction the ancient Irish bishops possessed before the Synod of Rathbreasail, or that they possessed any 
territorial jurisdiction, or that the presbyters generally were at all subject to them, in any such sense as presbyters now are to 
their bishops. The fact appears to be, that the peculiar arrangement .which attracted Bede’s attention at Iona, was nothing 
more than what was quite usual and common with the Irish ; the general position of bishops among them being veiy much 
the same as what Dr. Lanigan above sets forth as an exceptional case. They were appointed, it would seem, not merely “for 
the accommodation of some great monasteries,” but for those institutions generally, not to be 44 in some manner,” but wholly, 
44 subordinate” to the abbot ; and where Dr. Lanigan gives as an example of certain cases in which they were to act according 
to the abbot's direction, 44 the conferring of orders on those whom he thought fit to select” — what was this after all, but 
obliging them ta exercise at the discretion of another, that which seems to have been, in Ireland, at least, their only exclusive 
privilege ? 

That “ the bishops were the bishops of monasteries and of their dependencies, but not of dioceses,” before the Synod of 
Rathbreasail, is the statement of the learned Dr. O’Conor ( Columbanus ad Hibemos , No. 4.) on this subject ; and the nega- 
tive part of it certainly appears to be most strictly true. The former clause, however, does not seem to be so exactly correct ; 
the bishops not being apparently in all cases confined to monastic foundations, or necessarily connected with them. Nor is it 
asserted here, that in no instance, during those earlier ages, did any individual bishop enjoy any sort of territorial privileges or 
influence ; for such it is possible that some of them may have been possessed of, through the favor of a particular prince, or 
of the sept occupying the territory concerned, although not by the sanction of any regular canonical authority, or general 
custom of the Irish Church. In other countries, too, the Irish readily conformed to the more general system of the Church 
in this particular, as occasion might require ; as for instance, in the case of the Bishopric of Northumberland, which was pre- 
sided over successively by different Irish prelates. Such peculiar cases do not, however, affect the case of Ireland generally, 
as regulated in matters ecclesiastical in those times ; and this general state is what we are now attempting to describe. 

In his Church History of England, V. Bede has found occasion in many places to introduce passages highly illustrative 
of the manner of life, and mode of propagating their religious system, usual with the early Irish church founders ; and of the 
information so furnished, from its connection with our present subject, it will be of use that we should introduce some portions 
in this place. A few extracts are accordingly subjoined, connected with two very eminent Irishmen, Saints Aidan and Col- 
raan, who were successively sent from the Irish monastic seminary in Icolumkille, to preside over the Northumberland Church. 
In elucidation of the first extract, it may be premised, that King Oswald, spoken of in it, had, before coming to the throne, 
lived as an exile among the Irish, and been educated by them, and learned their, language ; in consequence of which, he after- 
wards, when King, [A.D., 684] applied to the Seniors of the Scots (i.e., of the Irish. Bede, ii, 8, 5,) for Christian teachere to 
instruct his people in the faith, and administer among them the Sacraments of Christ. Aidan having accordingly been sent 
as Bishop of the Northumbrian realm, the subsequent operations connected with his mission are described by V. Bede in the 
following manner : — 

“ One might often witness there a beautiful sight, the priest preaching the Gospel, who had not learned perfectly the language of the English 
people, and the King himself acting as interpreter of the heavenly Word to bis generals and ministers, because during the period of his long 
exile he had become thoroughly master of the language of the Scots [i.e., the Gaelic, or Irish tongue.] After this, many others began to come 
every day to Britain out of the Scot’s territory, who preached the word of faith, with much devoutness, to those provinces of the English over 
which King Oswald reigned, admitting them also to the privileges of baptism, at least in such cases as where these teachers were priests. 
Churches were in consequence built in different places, the people came together in crowds to hear the Word of God, lands and farms wero 
granted of the King’s bounty for establishing monasteries, the young children of the English were entrusted to Scottish [i.e. Irish] tutors, to 
receive from them the rudiments of their education, as well as instruction in more advanced studies, and in the system of regular discipline. 
For they were mostly monks who had come to preach among them.” 

Aidan himself undertook the charge of twelve pupils, the children of English parents, to be educated by him in the 
principles of the Christian faith. — (Bede, iii., 8, 26.) Of his own character and exertions to promote religion, the following 
account is given by the Historian whom we have been quoting: — 

44 What most recommended his doctrine to all men," says Bede, 44 was the rircnnn%wce, that he taught nothing else than what he himself 
and his companions were in the habit of practising — for he cared not to seek after, or admire, any of the things of this world. All that was 
given him by the princes or nobles of this world, it was his delight to distribute presently after among the poor who came in his way. It was 
bis practice to visit every locality, both of city and country, travelling not on horseback, but on his feet, unless he were compelled by some ex 
traordinary necessity to do otherwise. Whenever he came in sight of any, rich or poor, as he went on any of his travels, he would immediately 
turn from his way to address them, and either invite them to the solemn initiatory rite of the faith, if they were unbelievers, or, in case they 
were believers, would confirm them in the faith, and stir them up, both by words and actions, to almsdeeds, and other good works. And so 
much did his life differ from the indolent habits of our days [i.e., of A.D., 730,] that all his followers, whether tonsured or laity, were bound to 
employ themselves in meditation — that is, to pay attention to reading the Scriptures or learning the Psalms. This was his daily work, and that 
of all the brethren that were with him, whithersoever they came. And if by chance be were ever invited to an entertainment with the king 
(which, however, occurred but seldom) he would come accompanied by a single clergyman or two, and after having partaken of a slight refresh, 
raent, hasten away speedily to reading, or prayer with his brethren. After whose example the religious people of those days, men and women, 
made it a practice, all the year round, save during the fifty days next after Easter, to continue their fast on Wednesdays end Fridays until the 
ninth hour of the day. He never spared rich people from respect for them, or through fear, but would rebuke them sharply when guilty of 
any misdemeanors. He never gave money to the powerful men of the world, but only meat, if he happened to entertain them; but used rather 
to spend, as we have said, for the benefit of the poor, or else on the redeeming of persons unjustly sold for slaves, any gifts of money which 
were bestowed on him by the wealthy. Moreover, of those whose ransoms he so paid, he aftmwards adopted many for his disciples, and ad- 
vanced them, when sufficiently taught and instructed, to the order of priesthood." 

To occupy ourselves, however, with all the subsequent matter in Bede's History, which he has introduced in commenda- 
tion of Aidan and his followers, would lead us entirely away from our proper study at present. We pass on then to adduce 
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one or two passages of a sim i l a r character from what he has written in connection with the history of St Colman, above men- 
tioned. This is not, of course, the place to give any description of that long continued and violent quarrel between the an * 
cient Irish and the Church of Rome, in the course of which the latter succeeded in effecting the expulsion of St. Colman, 
followed, not only by his Irish, but by some also of his English, adherents, from his bishopric among the Northumbrians ; an 
account of which may be had in works of a more geueral character on the Church History of Ireland. More to the purpose 
of our present enquiiy is the statement given by Bede, in connection with his departure, concerning the character and man- 
ner of life of St. Colman himself, and the other Irish missionary bishops who had laboured before him in the Northumbrian 
realm. The account of them set forth in the place referred to, (Bede, H. E. iii. 20.) is to this effect : — 

“ How great was his frugality and continence, and that of his predecessors, might be judged,” says the historian, “ even from the place 
over which he ruled, where, after their departure, very few houses were to be found besides the church, that is to say, such only as were abso- 
lutely necessary for carrying on the intercourse of civilised life. They had no money except their cattle. For if they ever received any money 
from the rich, they used to give it away presently to the poor. For they had no occasion for collecting money, or providing houses, to entertain 
the great ones of this world, who used never come to their church for any otherpurpose, but only for prayer and hearing the Word of God. The 
king himself, when he had occasion to be present, used to come accompanied by only five or six attendants, and would retire as soon as prayer 
was over in the church. And if it should so happen that they would take any refreshment there, they contented themselves with nothing beyond 
the simple and daily food of the brethren, and sought nothing more. For at that time the whole anxiety of those teachers was to serve God, 
and not the world : their whole concern was occupied in cultivating the heart, and not the stomach. For which reason also the habit of religion 
was much respected in those days, so that wherever any clergyman or monk would come, he was received with a cordial welcome by all, as a 
servant of God ; and if he were to be found travelling on a journey, they would come running to him and be quite happy to be laid hands on 
by him, or to receive a blessing from his lips: they used also to give diligent heed to the words of exhortation uttered by these teachers, and 
would, on the Lord’s days, eagerly flock together to the monasteries, not with a view to refreshing their bodies, but desirous to be instructed in 
the Word of God. And if any of the priests happened to come into a village, the townspeople there would congregate together, and be sure to 
ask him to administer to them the Word of life. For those priests, or clergymen, had no other object in visiting the towns, than to preach, 
baptise, visit the sick, or in short, to attend to the cure of souls ; being so far free from all taint of avarice, that they would not even receive ter- 
ritories and possessions for building monasteries, unless when forced to it by the secular powers. Which system, in all respects, was continued 
in the churches of the Northumbrians for some time after the period of which we now speak.” 

The history of St. Colman, after the period when the Church of Rome succeeded in effecting the expulsion of him and 
the rest of the Irish who refused conformity to her practices, from England, is equally illustrative of the subject which occupies 
us — it is narrated by V. Bede in the following manner (E. H. iv. 4) ; — 

“ When departing from Britain, he took with him all the Scottish, [i.e. Irish ] monks that he had gathered in the island of Lindisfarne, and 
also about thirty persons of the English nation, who likewise had been educated in the system of monastic life : and having left some brethren 
in his own church, he first betpok himself to the island of Hy, from which he had been sent to preach the Word of God to the English nation; 
and afterwards retired to a certain small and far remote island, off the western coast of Ireland, which is named in the Scottish [i.e. Irish] 
tongue, Innisbbofin, i.e., the White Cow's Isle. On arriving here, he built a monastery, and settled in it the monks, collected from the two na- 
tions, whom he had brought with him. Who not being able to agree together, because the Scots [i.e. the Irish ] used in the summer time, when 
the corn was to be gathered in, leave the monastery, and go dispersing themselves in a wandering way through the places with which they were 
familiar, and would return when winter was coming on, and want to be allowed to share in common what the Englishmen had stored up in the 
meantime. Colman, therefore, set himself to seek out some remedy for this dissension : and so, making a tour through all places far and near, 
he found in the island of Ireland a place suited for the site of a monastery, which in the language of the Scots [or Irish] is called Magio, [i.e. 
Mayo , in the county of that name.] And of this he bought, from the Earl to whose property it belonged, a portion of no great extent ; this 
being one of the conditions of the agreement, that the monks to be resident there should offer prayers to the Lord for him who was accommo- 
dating them with the ground. And having speedily reared bis monasteiy, with the help of the Earl and all the neighbours, he settled the 
Englishmen to it, leaving the Scots [i.e. the Irish] in the island abovenamed. And this monastery is still [A.D., 731] ocoupied by Englishmen.” 

From this curious passage it would seem that the discipline observed in the ancient Irish monastic establishments, was 
far from being so strict as is commonly thought, seeing that a number of men could leave a place of the kind for summer ex- 
cursions among their friends, and arrange to return to it again in the winter ; and this, under the rule of one whose influence 
must have been singularly great. For Colman was not only an abbot, but a bishop also, and as to his personal character, one 
of the utmost energy, as is evident from all his history, one also who was greatly respected and loved by those over whom he 
ruled, as appears plainly from the number of them that were willing to forsake their homes in England, under his teaching, 
and to become the partners of his banishment. 

Our sketches, from Bede, of these ancient Irish teachers, would be incomplete without one more, from the histoiy of 
another very eminent individual of the same age, or rather a little junior to the one last spoken of. Colman, we see, when 
removing from his episcopal residence at Lindisfarne, had left behind him injhe place, “ some brethren.” He had, moreover, 
although expelled himself from Northumberland, sufficient influence with Oswy, prince of that country, to obtain that the 
appointment of head over those brethren who remained, should be given to Eata, one of the twelve pupils of Bt. Aidan already 
mentioned ; and among those who received instruction under this Eata, none attained to so much celebrity as the famous St 
Cuthbert, who afterwards also became bishop in the same place. He is supposed to have been an Irishman, and born at 
Kilmacud, near Stillorgan, in the county Dublin, the church of which is named after him ; and his death is recorded at A.D. 
680, by the Four Masters , who also style him bishop of Fame, a small island within 9 miles of Lindisfarne, where he re- 
sided for some years. Another office which Cuthbert held, was that that of provost, or prior, of Melrose Abbey on the Tweed, 
his labours in which capacity are described by V. Bede in the passage which next follows — (Bede, E.H., iv., 27. See also the 
4 M., A.D., 080, and Note there.) 

“ After he [Boisil] had departed to the Lord, Cuthbert having been set over the same monastery, instructed many in regular life, both by 
his authority as master, and by the example of his own behaviour. Nor was it to the monastery alone that he furnished both the precepts and 
the pattern of a regular life, but it was also an object of his concern to reclaim the peasantry about there, far and wide, from the course of their 
vain conversation, to a love for heavenly joys. For there were many of them who profaned by wicked actions the faith which they had received, 
while some, during the great mortality [i.e., A.D., 664] went so far as to disregard the sacraments of the faith wherein they had been instructed, 
and to have recourse to the false charms of idolatry, as if they could check the influence of a plague sent from God their Creator, by incanta- 
tions or phylacteries, or the spells of any sort of diabolic act. To reform therefore both these classes of persons from their evil courses, be 
would frequently leave the monastery, sometimes riding, but more commonly going on foot, and come to the circumjacent villages, and preach 
the way of truth to their erring inhabitants, as Boisil also when alive bad been wont to do. For it was usual, at that time, for the English 
people of any place, when a clergyman or presbyter came into their village, to assemble all together at his bidding, to hear the Word, give their 
ready attention to what was spoken to them, and still more readily to put in practice what they were able to hear and understand. Moreover, 
Cuthbert had such an ability for speaking, such an affectionate earnestness in pressing home the truths which he inculcated, such a beaming 
light in his angelic aspect, that none of those who heard him would venture to conceal from him the secrets of their hearts, but all would openly 
make confession of the practices in which they had been concerned, (feeling a conviction that the same could not possibly be unknown to him,) 
and would wipe out the misdeeds they confessed, by such worthy fruits of repentance as he enjoined on them.* He was accustomed, more- 
over, to visit those places in particular, and preach in those villages especially, which lay so far away in the high and rugged mountains, as to 
make others dread to visit them, and hinder any teachers from coming to them, in consequence of the poverty and wildness for which they were 

* The meaning here appears to be, that the sincerity of their penitence was manifested in the fruit of such exemplary after-oonduct, as was marked by no reap . 
pearance of the sins of idolatry, fee., which they had oonfesaed themselves to have been guilty of. (8ee DanL iv. S7.) 
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distinguished. And he, nevertheless, making himself a willing slave in the pious toil, used to attend to those places with such an industrious 
plan of careful instruction, that after leaving the monastery, he would frequently not return for a whole week, sometimes not for two or three, 
occasionally not even for a full month, but staying away in those mountain parts, would invite the country people, at once by the word of his 
preaching, and by his virtuous example, to the pursuit of heavenly things. 

“When, therefore, this venerable servant of the Lord had spent many years in the monastery of Melrose, and had become conspicuous 
there for great and mighty deeds, his abbot, the most reverend Eata, removed him to the isle of Lindisfarne, that he might there also inculcate 
on the brethren with the authority of their superior, and enforce by his own example, the observance of regular discipline. For the latter place 
also the said most reverend father governed with abbatial jurisdiction ; seeing that of old it was usual for the bishop to reside in that place with 
his clergy, as well as the abbot with his monks ; the latter of whom, at the same time, belonged in a familiar way, to the care of the bishop [ad 
EpUcopi curam familiariter pertinerent ;] because Aidan, who was the first bishop of the place, being himself a monk, brought monks thither 
with him, and established there the monastic life." 

Bede immediately goes on to say, that this was just what the monk Augustine also had done in Kent, by direction of 
Pope Gregory, and with a design to follow the example of those primitive disciples, who had all things common. But the 
agreement which he notices appears to have been accidental, and peculiar to the bishopric of Lindisfarne ; while, in general, 
the spirit and practice of the Saxon Church differed strikingly from that of the Irish people in the particular in question. 
For the Anglo-Saxon Church was strictly episcopal in its government ; and although in the diocesan successions among them 
(which were carefully maintained,) some prelates might be monks or abbots, it was by no means considered essential that all 
should be such. Among the Irish, on the other hand, the principal church dignitaries, whose local successions were most 
carefully maintained, were the abbots, (so that their discipline might better be called abbatial, than episcopal,) and of these ab- 
bots, although some in each succession might be bishops, it was deemed as little necessary that all should be such, as that all 
the bishops in the former instance (i.e., among the Saxons,) should be abbots. Care was taken to have Aidan and his succes- 
sors at Lindisfarne invested with the episcopal character, through a desire, most probably, to consult the feelings of those 
among whom they were sent to labor, and to whose taste the regular episcopal mode of government was in all probability most 
congenial. For, as far as their own views were concerned, it was unlikely that the disciples of the great missionary and 
Apostle St. Columbkille, himself but a presbyter, should think it of importance in sending out a missionary, under ordinary 
circumstances, that he should first be made a bishop. Nor does the history of the Irish Church generally, or of its missions 
elsewhere, increase the probability of their having entertained any such opinion. 

It would seem to be on account of Lindisfarne having been known to Bede’s readers chiefly as an episcopal See, that he 
thinks it necessary to give in the last paragraph above cited an explanation of the circumstance of a mere presbyter ab- 
bot, such as Eata was, having any ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it, or power to appoint a vice-abbot or prior, to the charge of 
the establishment there. This appointment, however, of one who was only a priest, and made (as it was,) by another of like order, was 
such as would seem to have been regarded as abundantly sufficient, according to the Irish usage, for keeping up the local suc- 
cession at Lindisfarne. When Bede says that the monks there belonged in a familiar way (familiariter) to the care of the 
bishop, it seems to mean, that they associated with him as members of a family, and that whatever episcopal services they 
might have need of, he performed for them, without exercising of necessity any authority over them ; i.e., when he was wot 
himself abbot, as Aidan had been, as well as bishop. For that bishops, when resident in monasteries, were subject to the 
abbots of them, is sufficiently certain, as Dr. Lanigan admits in what we have already quoted from his history at p. 8 sup. 
Lastly, from the passage of Bede now before us, it may be observed, that abbot Eata, whom he mentions in it, was a pluralist, 
in governing, as abbot, the two establishments at Melrose and Lindisfarne ; a kind of pluralism not uncommon in the early ec- 
clesiastical arrangements of the Irish people. 

The sketches which we have been giving of the lives and manners of these early Irish ecclesiastics, are from the pen of 
an English Historian, and relate to cases of clergymen who laboured in England. But although it might seem in some res- 
pects more proper for our present purpose, to have selected such illustrations from the more general case of their countrymen 
resident at home, yet on the whole, those from Bede are the most convenient for adducing here, as no Irish writer of equal 
eminence has furnished us with similar narratives, relative to what was going on in this island, at that time : and it was but na- 
tural tha t the national characteristics which arrested Bede’s attention, though but a specimen of what was observable more 
widely and generally in Ireland, should strike a stranger more than those who were more familiar with the scenes of such 
labors every day. And after all, in descriptions comprising so much of commendation, the testimony of one of a different 
nation may well be regarded as the most trustworthy. 

In all tha t precedes, it may be seen to be implied, that while the abbatial office was that which engrossed in those early 
ages of the Irish Church, of which we now speak, the chief power and influence in ecclesiastical affairs, and while the bishops, 
generally speaking, (although they might in particular cases, and from accidental circumstances, be possessed of a kind of ter- 
ritorial authority over certain tracts of country, yet,) had no diocesan jqrisdiction capable of transmission to a line of successors 
who might preside over the same charge, still the episcopal office, .as a distinct one, and possessed of peculiar powers of its 
own, is fully recognised in the records from which our information on these points is drawn. If, in connection with this, it 
be asked, ‘ What then can be mentioned in the way of peculiar prerogative, acknowledged by these ancient Irishmen to belong 
to the episeopal order exclusively’ ? we answer, the power of ordination , at least ; not the slightest mention of any other 
than episcopal ordinations occurring in any of the old records of the Irish Church which remain to us, while of such ordina- 
tions a sufficient number of instances are to be met within them. Nor was any peculiarity, or difference, in this respect, from 
the general practice of the Church elsewhere, noticed, or censured, as existing among the Irish, when the other irregularities 
in their discipline, (a part of which we have been endeavouring to explain,) attracted the attention, and elicited the condemna- 
tion, of different writers of the Twelfth Century, in other countries belonging to the communion of the Church of Rome. 

Further, it is to be observed, that although denied the exercise of that authority which was elsewhere associated with 
their office, yet these early Irish bishops were treated with much respect and veneration. Their dignity was regarded as one 
proper to be conferred (as a kind of honorary degree, so far,) on persons of eminence for piety, and other gifts, and on snch 
only. And it accordingly appears to have been commonly bestowed on the clergyman of some particular place, not so much 
from any idea that that place required a bishop, or with any intention to keep up in it an episcopal succession, but rather, 
because that particular clergyman had exhibited a character worthy of the office. And even if there happened to be, at the 
time, a bishop already resident in the same locality, or very near to it, this appears to have been no more considered a difficulty 
in the way of the exaltation of the second individual, to the rank to which his character appeared to entitle him, than it would 
now form a difficulty in the way of a man’s obtaining the degree of Doctor of Divinity, or any other such title of honor, that 
his neighbour in the next house or parish enjoyed already the same distinction. 

The views which we have now put forward concerning the church government of Ireland for the six centuries following 
the death of St. Patrick, will probably appear novel and singular to those who have not much studied the subject ; and it 
must be admitted that they are rather at variance with some of tho general notions countenanced and propagated in time past 
even by our most learned Irish authorities, such as Colgan, Lanigan, and especially Ware and Harris. Of the confusion 
introduced into some parts of the writings of Ware, Ac., by such notions, we shall have to speak hereafter. Lanigan is ge- 
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nerally more cautious and exact in his statements on the subject, and some of them, in particular, go far towards admitting 
the real position of the case, as deducible with sufficient certainty from historic evidences. With regard, for instance, to the 
point last noticed above, he acknowledges in different parts of his history, the existence of ‘ the singular practice in Ireland 
of raising persons to the episcopacy, here and there, without confining such promotions to old established sees, or places where 
there had been bishops in former days’ (iii. 235.) But the views now put forth are not unsupported by the writings of some 
of the most well-informed persons, about such matters, who have had occasion to touch on them in recent days. They are, 
on the contrary, borne out and corroborated by much that is to be found in those two very able and valuable works, the Ordnance 
Memoir of Londonderry , and the Rev. Dr. Reeves’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down , Connor , and Dromore. 

From the account of the origin and history of the See of Derry given in the former of these authorities ( pp. 20 seqq.) 
are taken the passages bearing on this subject, which here follow : — 

“ That there were any fixed episcopal sees, or uninterrupted successions of bishops in Ireland, previously to about the year 1118 — when, at 
the council of Rath -Bre as ail, by the influence of the papal power, the island was regularly partitioned into dioceses, and their boundaries fixed — 
may be, perhaps, doubted — though something approaching to a regular succession is supposed to he found in the Successors of S t. Patrick, at 
Armagh , and the general fact of the existence of more ancient fixed bishoprics has not been hitherto questioned. This, however, is not the 
proper place for entering on the evidences of a question of so much importance and magnitude. *It is enough for the present to state that the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the Church property in the modern county of Derry, appears from the charter, and the several Inquisitions re 
lative to Church property, first taken by the English in the county, to have been anciently of the nature of termon or erenaeh lands, eqjoyed by 
the several septs in course of gavelkind , without being subject to any episcopal jurisdiction, or control. Thus, in the Inquisition taken in 
the city of Londonderry, on the 1st of September, 1009, the jurors find that ‘ touchinge the severail names of herenagh, termon and corbe, the said 
jurors doe uppon their oathes flnde and present that all termon and herenagh land within the said countie was att the first given by Collutnkill and 
the succeeding abbotts unto the severail septs before any busshops were knowne to be in this countrie ; and that the said land was free and had the 
priviledges of sanotuarie and other liberties, and was eivjoyed by the sept in course of gavel kynde. This is further corroborated by the 
Inquisition taken at Limavaddy, on the 30th of August, in the same year, by a jury composed of fifteen gentlemen of the principal 
septs of the country, viz., — ‘ and further, touchinge the originall and difference of corhes and herenaghes , and of the termon lands of 
the said countie of Colrane, the said jurors doe, upon their oathes, flnde and say, that Donnell Mc.Hugh O'Neale, kingt of Ireland 
[in 035,] did, longe before any bushopps were made in the said kingdome of Ireland, give unto certaute holy men , whom they call 
Sancti Patres , severail portions of land and a third parte of all the tiathes, to thend [the end] they should say praiers and beare 
a third parte of the chardge of repairinge and mainteyning the parishe church, thother twoe third parts beinge borne by the parson and viccar 
to whom the rest of the tiethes is yerely paied, and alsoe for their owne honor and sustentation ; and that afterwards the said holy men did give 
unto severail septs severail proportions of the said lands, and placed one or more of them in everie parishe, and withall gave unto him a third 
parte of the tiethes of that parishe, to hould both the said lande and the third parte of the tiethes for ever, accordinge to the course of tanistrie, 
free from all exactions, and that for that cause the land was called termon or free, and the tennant thereof some tymes called corbe and some- 
tymes herenagh , and that the said corbe or herenagh was to beare a third parte of the chardge in repairinge and maynteyningo the parish churoh, 
and that the said portion of land and the thirde parte of the tiethes soe contynued free unto the corbe or herenagh , for many yeres, untill the 
Church of Rome established bushopps in this kingdome, and decreed that everie corbe or herenagh should give unto the bushopp (within whose 
dioces he lived) a yearly pension, more or less, accordinge to bis proportion out of his entire erenachie , consisting© of the said land and the said 
third parte of the tiethes, and that thereunto the said corhes and herenaghes submitted themselves, but held their herenaghie free for ever, and 
could not be removed by any of the temporall or spiritual! lords, oy [or] other person whatsoever. 

“As these Inquisitions, then,” continues the Ordnance Memoir , “ clearly refer to a period anterior to the existence of any fixed episcopal 
jurisdiction in this countiy, as well as to the subsequent time in which the bishopric was established, and its revenues settled and defined, there 
is solid ground for the conclusion — that this important innovation was an immediate result of the decree of the Rathbreasail council, above 
spoken of. . . .over which, in corroboration of the Inquisitions, it may be well to state that Giolla Easpuic, or Gillebert, the first papal legate 
sent to Ireland, presided.” 

Then follows in the Memoir an account of the boundaries assigned, in the Synod of Rathbreasail, to the dioceses of 
“ Raphoe, or Derry,” as it is improperly called in the Record of the Synod, Ardstraw or Tyrone, and Connor, within the li- 
mits of which three dioceses the modem one of Derry is comprised. This description, as irrelevant to our present purpose, 
we may here omit, and pass on to the circumstances connected with the appointment of the first bishop, as commonly reckoned, 
of the regular succession in Deny ; only remarking first, that the Synod of Rathbreasail, which is assigned in the Ordnance 
Memoir to A.D., 1118, is (more correctly, as I suppose,) said to have been held in A.D., 1110, in the most perfect and beauti- 
ful copy of Keating's History which I have met with, viz., one in the possession of Dr. Todd, the work of that exquisite 
scribe and Irish scholar, Mr. E. Curry. 

“ The subsequent establishment of a distinct episcopal see at Derry, as now constituted, is supposed by all the modern ecclesiastical histo- 
rians of Ireland to have taken place in 1158, when Flahertach O’Brolchain [i.e. Flaherty Brallaghan, R.K.] the then abbot of the monastery, 
was undoubtedly raised to the episcopal dignity by a decree of the council held at Brigh-mac Taidbg, in the north of Meath. The circum- 
stances connected with this event are thus related by the Four Masters : — 

“ 4 An assembly was held by the Irish clergy at Brigh mac-Taidhg, in the territory of Hy-Laoghaire, at which were present twenty-five bishops, 
together with the apostolic legate, for the purpose of establishing ecclesiastical discipline, and the improvement of morals. In this assembly the 
clergy of Ireland, and the Coarb of St. Patrick [Archbishop of Armagh, Ord. Mem.,] decreed by common consent that a bishop's chair [cathaoir 
easpoicc ,] and the supreme superintendence of all the abbeys in Ireland {that is — of the Columbian order, O.M.] should be given to the Coarb 
of St. Columbkille, Flahertach O'Brolchain. The Bishops of Connaught set out on their way to this synod, but they were robbed and beaten, 
and two of their people killed, by the soldiers of Dermot O’Melaghlin, King of Meath, at the wooden bridge at Clonmacnoise, after they had 
passed through the town : they then returned home.’ 

44 The promotion of O’Brolchain to the episcopal dignity was the resalt of the friendship of the celebrated primate, Gelasius, or Gilla-mac- 
Liag, who was distinguished not less for abilities and virtues than for the zealous assistance which he rendered in establishing the discipline and 
influence of the Church of Rome in Ireland. Gelasius was himself of a Derry Sept, as it appears that he had been coarb , or erenaeh, of the 
monastery of Derry, previously to his promotion to the archiepiscopal chair of Armagh.” These facts are ascertained from the Life of Ge- 
larius, as quoted by Colgan. [Then follows a quotation from Colgan’s Life of Gelasius, after which the Ordnance Memoir proceeds thus :] 

44 But, though the authorities now cited leave no doubt of the fact of O’Brolchain having been raised to * the episcopal dignity,' they are far 
from being so conclusive as is generally supposed in respect to the establishment of a new See at Derry ; and there is much, if not satisfactory 
evidence, to shew that this event did not take place for a century later. In the first place, it is no where stated (as it most probably would, if it 
bad been the fact,) that a bishopric , with its limits or boundaries defined, was fixed here at this period ; and if the elevation of the abbot be held 
sufficient to imply the establishment of a bishopric, there would be equal reason to conclude that there had been one two centuries earlier, as 
several of O’Brolchain’s predecessors in the abbacy had been of the episcopal order. Next, it is certain that O’Brolchain did not resign his ab- 
bacy on his promotion, but retained it till his death. And lastly, no successors of that abbot in the bishopric can be found for an entire century 
— his supposed successors being, as will be proved in the notices of the prelates, not properly bishops of Derry, but of Tyrone.” 

The case of this O’Brolchain, or Brallaghan, furnishes us with an illustration of the practice above mentioned, of raising 
persons to the episcopacy in Ireland, not with a view to their having the charge of a diocese, but as an honor of which they 
wefe personally thought worthy. This is expressed in the obit of Bishop Brallaghan (whose name is now commonly anglicised 
Bradley, in Derry,) as given by the 4 M., thus at A.D., 1175 : — 

44 Flahertach O’Brolchain, Coarb of Columbkille, tower of wisdom and hospitality, to whom, for his wisdom and great virtues, the clergy of 
Ireland had given a bishop’s chair, [see,] and offered the superintendence of the monastery of Iona, after having borne the pains of a long in- 
firmity with patience, died most piously in the monastery of Derry.” 

The whole case of the alterations in progress in the state of religious affairs at Derry at that time, appears to have been 
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only a type of similar changes going on generally in the Irish Church of the same age. It is not, I think, unlikely, that in 
procuring the elevation of O’Brolchain to the episcopal rank, his friend Primate Gelasius, who appears to have been so zealous 
a promoter of the new discipline then recently introduced by the legate Gille into Ireland, may have been actuated partly by 
a desire to abolish one remarkable instance of those earlier Irish ecclesiastical practices, which were then begining to be con- 
sidered so great a scandal. For such it surely was, that the Church dignitary who, as eoarb % or successor , of Columbkille, 
occupied in the Irish Church a place second only to the Primate himself, in consequence and popular esteem, should be but a 
simple priest, continuing in his person, and sanctioning by his example, that anomalous kind of succession, which had in all 
parts of Ireland been the means of depriving bishops, before the twelfth century, of what were admitted in all other places 
to be but their just and natural prerogatives. But if any such intention as that here hinted at was entertained in making 
O’Brolchain a bishop, it seems, from what is above stated, (from the Ordnance Memoir,) to have certainly failed ; as he did 
not become the founder of any such succession as that contemplated in it ; nor did such succession commence until a hundred 
years after this time ; — although the succession of abbots of Derry was maintained as previously, and continued to be maintained 
after the regular succession of bishops had commenced in that See. The latter began with Fogarty, (or Florence) O’Cairreal- 
lain, who died in July, 1293. 

In the preceding pages we have been making use, in our inquiry, of the matter connected with it, to be found in the 
Ordnance Memoir of Londonderry, To this valuable work we shall again have occasion to recur in a subsequent page, for 
some further light on the subject of the early Church diguitaries and holders of Church property in Ireland. But meanwhile 
it will be of use to direct our attention to the other work mentioned above as containing much important and correct informa- 
tion relative to the same subject, i.e., the Rev. Dr. Reeves’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor , and Dromore. From 
that learned volume is taken, in a somewhat abridged form, the matter now immediately to follow in this Memoir, as will 
be found by the references to its pages which are annexed. But considering that the class of readers for whom the present 
Essay is intended, is very different from that which is most likely to use and value the Antiquities itself, we shall not consider 
it necessary to insert here, any of the original authorities for statements, in full, or the references to them, in general, which 
are given by Dr. Reeves, but leave it to the careful student to consult the Antiquities for such points. Neither shall we refrain 
from incorporating the notes of the Antiquities with its text, or from altering the words, although not the sense, where conve- 
nient for our purpose of abridging, excepting where inverted commas are used, in which case, of course, no alterations of words 
are included. 

“ A moderate acquaintance with the ancient ecclesiastical records of the island is sufficient to impress the mind with the conviction that epis- 
copal ordination was very frequent in the primitive church of Ireland, and that in raising ministers to the office of bishop , respect was rather 
had to their qualifications in piety , learning , and seal, than to the claims of the district over which they were placed : it being more the object 
to secure to the Church the perpetuity of orders , than to parcel it out into accurately defined dioceses. Hence when Nennius, writing in 
the Ninth Century, sums up the labours of St. Patrick, by ascribing to him the foundation of 365 chnrches, the consecration of above 365 
bishops, and the ordination of 3,000 presbyters, he must, after making all due deductions on account of the exaggerating spirit of the age, be 
understood as recording a prevalent impression that bishops were very numerous in Ireland during the life time of her apostle, and that the nu- 
merical proportion which they bore to the presbyters was much greater than in after times. This large proportion runs through all the old 
Irish compositions. Thus it is stated by Keating, out of the Red Book of Mao Egan, that Aongus, King of Munster, in St Patrick’s time, had 
two bishops and ten priests in his household.” 

Similarly, of St. Mochta, of Louth, who died in 534, we read in the old Irish gloss connected with his name in the Mar- 
tyrology attributed to Aengus the Culdee, the following curious particulars, delivered in the original in a poetic form : — 

Poverty abode not 

With Mochta at Louth in his fort: 

CCC. priests, and C. bishops, 

Were along with him. 

Eighty psalm -singing noble youths 
Were his household ; great enumeration ! 

Without ploughing, without reaping, without drying, 

Without other occupation, save learning.* 

“ The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, which was probably written in the ninth or tenth century, increases the number of bishops ordained 
by St Patrick, to 370 ; of priests to 5,000 ; and of sacred edifices, founded by him, to tOO. On the estimate given by Nennius, Dr. H. Maurice, 
the learned Author of the * Defence of Diocesan Episcopacy,' places but little dependence : yet he observes, ( supposing these holy bishops 
had been all of Ireland; yet there is no need of so many Cathedrals for them ; for they lasted four Reigns which make up a hundred years. 
And though all the Bishop's seats in Ireland had not been above fifty, they might easily have afforded 350 Saints in the compass of a hundred 
years.' Bishop Lloyd suggests : ‘ Perhaps the meaning might be, that beside those thirty bishops which Patrick ordained for the Bishops' Sees, 
he also ordained as many suffragans as there were Rural Deamies, in each of which there were eight or nine Parish Priests, taking one Deanry 
with another.' With this sentiment agrees the view taken by Keating [the famous Irish historian] who, having Quoted St. Bernard’s statement 
concerning the multiplication of bishops in Ireland, proceeds to say, * From these words of St. Bernard it is to De inferred that the number of 
bishops we have mentioned, in Ireland, in the time of St. Patrick, is not to be wondered at, the church being in a flourishing condition at that 
time. The number of bishops we have above stated iB less to be wondered at, as it is read in ancient books that there was a bishop for every 
deanry in Ireland: n (Reeves, pp. 123, 124.) 

Such a statement Keating may no doubt have read in ancient books ; but if so, it would prove them, I think, to be no more 
ancient than the Synod of Rathbreasail ; before which there were neither Deans nor Deanries, Cathedrals nor Dioceses, to be 
found in this island. And as for Dr. Maurice’s notion of fifty Sees, or the thirty with which Bp. Lloyd is content, as having 
had existence in the time of St. Patrick, little authority for either of those numbers can be found in the old Irish Annals. 
Keating himself quotes on this subject an ancient Irish stanza, which reduces to a comparatively low figure the number of 
prelates and others ordained by St. Patrick. Of this stanza, winch is given by Dr. Reeves also, and of which the antiquity 
seems attested, as well by the smallness of the numbers occurring in it, as by the general simplicity of its style, the transla- 
tion is as follows : — 

“ Fifty and five learned bishops 
The holy man ordained, 

And three hundred approved praying men, 

On whom he conferred orders." 

But the most anoient and valuable authority on the subject of the multiplicity of bishops in Ireland in those early times, 
is, according to Dr. Reeves, the Catalogue of the Saints of Ireland , which Archbishop Ussher first published, as he found it 
in two manuscript copies. It commences thus : — 

M The first order of Catholic Saints was in the time of Patrick. And in those days were they all bishops, eminent and holy, and full of the 
Holy Ghost, to the number of CCCL., who were founders of churches. They had one head, Christ, and one leader, Patrick : one mass, one 
form of celebration, one tonsure from ear to ear, did they make use of— one Easter, <fec This order of saints lasted during four reigns, i.e., 

•See Dr. Todd's Introduction to Obits of Christ Chunk , Dublin, the passage of which above given is referred to, bnt not quoted, in Dr. Beeves's work. 
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throughout the day* of LaOgbaire, aud Oliol! Molt, and tjnghsidb, Rod of Laoghaire, and Tuathal — [i.e. from A.D. 484 id 644.] All tbesb 
bishops had their origin from the Romans, and Franks, and Britons and, Scots," [i.e. the people of Ireland.] ' 

This document Dr. Reeves gives in its original Latin form, and presently after continues his observations on the subject 
in the following terms : — 

u The great frequency of bishops in the system of Church government introduced by St Patrick, is attributable to various causes. Christi 
unity made rapid progress in Ireland under the labours of that missionary, and it is well remarked by Dr. Lanigan, ‘ that although Christianity 
was not propagated in Ireland by the blood of martyrs, there is no instance of any other nation that universally received it in as short a space 
of time as the Irish did. This sudden accession of great numbers to Christianity, and the prospect of their increase, would naturally suggest 

the advantage of supplying abundant means to answer the demands which were likely to be made upon the ministry. Further it was, 

at Bingham observes, the distinguishing feature between oonntrieR early converted, and those at a later period, that the dioceses of the former 
were much more numerous and ciroumscribed. Thus, in Asia, which extended 080 miles in breadth, and 210 ;n length, there were 400 dioceses; 
while in Germany, which was of greater extent, there were but 40 bishoprics, because Christianised at a mu h later period. In Poland them 

were only 30, and in Russia bnt 21 In Ireland, until comparatively recent times, there have been some in fependent bishoprics so small 

that were the whole island distributed into sees of similar extent, their number wouldapproach to that which prevailed in early ages. The dio 
eese of Kilmacduagh, which had a distinct bishop in 1523, contains an area of no more than 130,000 statute acres. Kilfenora, which was go 
yerned by a bishop of its own until 1642, contains but 136,000 statute acres. The diocase of Waterford, which is only 13 miles by 9, was founded 
in 1096, for the sake of the town of Waterford, and was governed by its own bishop till 1362. If Kilmacduagh, then, were taken as the standard 
of extent, Ireland would be divisible into 160 dioceses ; or if Kilfenora, into 147 such ; or if Waterford, into 250 such." (Reeves pp. 125—127.) 

Here it is intimated that a regular succession of bishops commenced in Waterford so early as in 1096. It is admitted, 
further, that such a succession commenced in Dublin in 1038, and accordingly, several years, in each of these instances, before 
the Synod of Rathbreasail, held in 1110. But these were properly no Irish Sees, but mere Episcopal Stations of colonists 
from other countries , who had settled in Ireland, and held possession of Limerick also, the see of the Legate Gille, as well 
as of those two others just mentioned. And so far were they from being fully identified with the Irish Church, that the 
people belonging to them would not consent to have their bishops consecrated by any of those of Ireland, but on the contrary, 
excited the indignation of the latter by sending their prelates elect to receive consecration from the Norman Archlnshope of 
Canterbury, whose countrymen they claimed to be. “ Know you for verity, that the bishops of Ireland entertain towards us 
the very greatest jealousy, and especially that bishop who hath his residence in Armagh, for our uuwillingness to submit to 
their ordination, and the preference we manifest for continuing subject to your authority — Such is the language of the citi- 
zens of Dublin, in the letter commendatory, sent in A. D., 1122, with Gregory, their bishop elect, to Ralph, the English 
Primate. In connection with these circumstances, and the ecclesiastical position of those foreign settlers in the three towns 
aforesaid. Archbishop Ussher observes, that “forasmuch as they were confined within the walls of their own cities, the bishops 
which they made had no other diocese to exercise their jurisdiction in, but only the bare circuit of those cities, whereupon we 
find a certificate made unto Pope Innocent III., in the year 1210, by the Archbishop of Tuam and his suffragans, that John Pa 
piron, the legate of the Church of Rome, coming into Ireland, [A.D., 1151,] found that Dublin had indeed a bishop, but 
snch an one did exercise his episcopal office within the walls only .” — (Religion of the Ancient Irish , ch. viii.) 

Another anomalous practice common in the primitive Church of Ireland, besides those already mentioned, and one which 
is noticed by mauy ancient writers, was that of having the consecration of the bishops performed by a single bishop, instead 
of by three, as was enjoined in the ancient ecclesiastical canon*, according to which was regulated, in this particular, the usage 
of the Church elsewhere. A remarkable instance in proof of this peculiarity of the Irish is to be found in the curious and 
well-known Legend relative to the ordination of Columkille, by Etchein, Bishop of Clonfad, (in the County of Westmeath) ; 
which may be seen in full in Dr. Todd’s Introduction to the Book of Obits , p. liv. According to the Legend, Columkille 
went to Etchein, “ to have the order of bishop conferred on him and having first satisfied himself that Etchein was a 
proper person to perform the service, he “ told the business on which he came. ‘ It shall be done,’ said the cleric. He then 
conferred the order of a priest on Columkille, albeit it was the order of a bishop he wished to have conferred upon him.” 
However so strange a mistake could have occurred, Columkille resolved on remaining always a priest, and adhered to the re- 
solution. In illustration of the life led by an Irish bishop in those days, we should not omit to mention, in passing, that 
Columkille, according to the Legend aforesaid, arriving in Clonfad, and enquiring for Bishop Etchein, was shewn him plough- 
ing in an adjoining field. The comments of Dr. Lanigan on this odd narrative are to the following effect : — 

“ In this anecdote it is pre-supposed — 1st, that it was intended to consecrate Columba per saltum , that is, to raise him immediately from 
the rank of deacon — [layman t R.K.] to the episcopacy, without his passing through the priesthood. There are certainly many instances of the 
kind hi ancient times, notwithstanding the contrary practice having been generally observed from a very early period, as appears from St. Cyprian 
(Ep. 52. alias 55. ad. Antonian , ) and confirmed by the councils of Sardica, Bracara, and others. 2ndly. — Although it was an universal and 
very ancient rule that several bishops, at least three, as established by the great council of Nice, should be present at the consecration or ordi- 
nation of a bishop, yet here we find an instance of a person, who was to be consecrated by one alone, and without any apparent necessity of 
such an urgent nature, as would at any time render it allowable. Whether the anecdote be true or not, it seems to indicate that it was not unusual 
in Ireland to have persons consecrated by one bishop. And yet it is oertain that the Irish Clergy were well acquainted with the decrees of the 
Counoil of Nice and others on this subject. To explain this seeming paradox we must observe, that the order of Chorepitcopi was very general 
in Ireland. They were undoubtedly, at least very many of them, invested with episcopal powers ; although being subordinate to the regular 
bishop, in whose diocese they were stationed, they were not allowed to exercise some parts of them without his permission. Now these Chore - 
piseopi used to be ordained or consecrated by the bishop, properly so called, or ordinary of the diocese, without his being bound to apply for the 
assistance of other bishops. See the 10th canon of the Council of Antioch, and Bingham, ( Orifi . Eccl Book 2, chap. xiv. § 5.) who adds, that 
the city-bishops (ordinaries) were accountable for the ordination of the country -bishops ( Chorepiscopi) to a provincial synod. In the case of 
St. Columba it is very natural to suppose, that the intention was to make him simply a chorepiecopm , so as to entrust him with the care of the 
rural district adjoining Dairraagh, [».«., Durrogh, in the King's County,] and accordingly it was not necessary to apply, for his consecration, to 
more bishops than one. As the Irish had bnt one name for bishops and chorepiscopi , it is often difficult to know whether persons mentioned in 
our Church history were ordinaries of dioceses or of that subordinate class. If we read of their having been consecrated by only one bishop, 
we may justly conclude that they were only chorepiscopi. Or if we find them, as is often the case, moving from one country or province to 
another, a similar inference may be drawn ; whereas the canons did not allow, except on some extraordinary occasions, ordinaries to quit the 
seea to which they had been originally appointed. 

“ There is a third point connected with this anecdote, or rather with the supposition that it might have taken place. It is more difficult of 
explanation than those already discussed; for, it will be asked, could the rite9 used in the ordination of a priest have been mistaken for those 
practised in the episcopal consecration ? It is true, that in later times some ceremonies and prayers have been added in the performance of these 
acts, which mark more distinctly the difference between them ; yet they were always clearly distinguishable by the respective rites and forms of 
prayer used in administering them, as may be seen in Hubert's Archieraticon (p. 312. seqq.) Bingham’s Origines , <kc. ( B . 2, ch. xi. § 8, 9, com- 
pared with ch. xix. § 17,) and as still observed by the ancient Oriental sects, [*. I suppose, the Eastern Churches, Ac. R.K.] (See Renaudot, 
Perpet. de la foy sur les Increments, L. V ., ch. 8, 10.) Neither Etohen nor Coluinba could have been mistaken as to the nature of the act 
during its celebration. Therefore whatever was the oversight or mistake alluded to in that narrative, it must have been of some otber kind. 
Etohen might have acted designedly in conferring at first only the order of priesthood, through a wish not to violate the rale of not ordaining 
per saltum, but with the intention of afterwards giving him episcopal ordination. To this Colnmba submitted, and meanwhile formed his deter- 
mination not to rise higher. In process of time, persons who thought he should have been made bishop, ascribed the whole to a mistake ; or 
it may be supposed, that through a particular interference of Providence, Etohen forgot that Columba had been sent to him for the purpose of 
being raised to the episcopal order, and knowing that he was only a deacon, thonght it sufficient to confer on him merely that of priesthood. 
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At any rate this anecdote, whether true or not, plainly shews that the [rather, a. R.KL] distinction between bishops and priests was well under- 
stood in Ireland. (Ec. Hist ii. pp. 128, seqq.) 

In several other places of his history, also. Dr. Lanigan finds it convenient to refer to the same ingenious notion of 
Chorepiscopi in Ireland ; as, for instance, in attempting to explain how so large a number of bishops as 350 could be found 
comprised in the first Class of Saints above mentioned, in connection with which, he remarks, E.H., ii. 14 that, 

“ If the number be correct, it must be accounted for on the principle of including the chorepiscopi under the name of bi$hop$ t and on the 
practice of granting episcopal consecration to the superiors, [rather, to members R.K] of religious houses." 

And, again, considering the point, whether the famous Irish Saint, Fursey r of Lagny, near Paris, was a bishop or noL 
Dr. L. suggests, that “ perhaps he was a ckorepiscopue , or one of those bishops without regular sees, of whom there were in 
those days, many in Ireland.” And in other places to which we need not now refer, our author has recourse to the same prin- 
ciple. Well might he say, that of bishops without regular sees there were very many in Ireland in those days, seeing that 
there were certainly no others generally established in the island for six hundred years after St. Patrick’s time, no local suc- 
cession of bishops in a particular station having commenced before the origin of that in Dublin, A.D., 1038 ; and no “regu- 
lar see,” according to the Doctor’s notion, or the usual diocesan form, having been constituted by public ecclesiastical authority 
in the country before the Synod of Rathbreasail in A.D., 1110. But as for all that he has alleged above about the existence 
of chorepiscopi in Ireland, it seems to be as complete a piece of pure invention, as one could easily meet with in the pages of 
any well informed historical writer, and not a whit less destitute of any foundation in the Irish Annals, than many of those 
absurdities which the same author has justly enough ridiculed in the Antiquities of Dr. Ledwich. Dr. Lanigau admits that 
“ the Irish had but one name for bishops and chorepiscopi ,” but had he been a little less under the influence of prejudices, which 
have interfered with the correctness of his statements in other parts of his learned work r as well as in this place, he might have 
seen that the reason why they made use of but one name in this instance was, that they had not among them the two offices, 
as knowing nothing about Chorepiscopi , such as Dr. L. describes ; their bishops being all without “regular sees,” and none of 
them subordinate, in any single instance mentioned in the Irish Annals, “ to the regular bishop in whose diocese they were 
stationed.” For the latter was but an imaginary personage, and, as such, little likely to interfere with their labors. 

The fact of the matter appears to be simply this. The strange peculiarities of discipline which are observable in the An 
nals of the early Irish Christians, form one of the many striking evidences which are adducible, of their complete independence 
of any foreign control whatsoever in spiritual matters : it being quite plain that, had they been under the authority of the 
Church of Rome, or her head, the same principles of government, and form of discipline, which regulated her practices in 
other lands, would have been adopted and acted on here also, at least in matters of such consequence, and settled with such 
universal uniformity, iu all parts of her body, as those which were concerned in the irregularities we have noticed. But this,, 
of course, it would have been in the last degree inconvenient for Dr. Lanigan to have admitted ; and therefore has he had re- 
course to this notable device of Irish chorepiscopi. What, however, can be more absurd than his mode of reasoning as to 
the principle to be applied to distinguish the imaginary from the real order of bishops ? 1 If we read of them as haviug been 

consecrated by but one bishop, or taking the liberty of moving from one country or province to another,* or, in fact, doing any 
thing very odd and out-of-the-way, such as we do not generally read of any but Irish bishops having done, then we are to con 
elude, that the parties concerned could have been no ordinary bishops, but of auother class, for which there was in this island 
no particular name : and this, because it is well known that the ancient Irish were so very orderly and accurate in all their ar- 
rangements, ecclesiastical and secular, that to understand their historians as really intending to attribute to them anything 
like a deviation from regular system and order, however plainly they may seem to do so, would be very unjust! So at least 
seems Dr. Lanigan to have reasoned ; with whom, however, we cannot, unfortunately, record our agreement ; although that “he 
deals with the story with his usual good judgment,” is the opinion expressed in a work of high authority, and from the state- 
ments of which we are not in general disposed to dissent. In the work in question, viz., the learned Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Down , dc , (p. 130) it is further noticed that, 

“ Bishop Lloyd was of opinion that a political cause obstructed the advancement of St Columbkille to the episcopate : but this hypothesiu 
is opposed to the influential position which that Saint held, and the means, which were abundantly within his reach, of attaining to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity." 

What precedes, relative to the chorepiscopi , has been introduced in consequence of the attempt made to account, by the 
supposed existence of such an order, for the two peculiarities, (viz., of the multiplying of bishops, and their mode of consecra- 
tion by a single prelate,) with which we are more immediately concerned. Continuing now our observations on those points 
from the learned Antiquities of Dr. Reeves, we find at p. 1*27, of that volume, the remarks that follow : — 

41 It is the opinion of some, and has been put forward with great force by Dr. Lanigan, that to the early existence, in Ireland, of the order 
called chorepiscopi, or country bishops, is to be attributed the great number of bishops which characterised the Church of St. Patrick. The 
chorepiscopi differed from the cathedral bishops in this, that whereas the Council of Nice required the attendance of, at least, three bishops at 
the consecration of the latter, the Council of Antioch declared that the chorepi<copus is ordained by the bishop of the city within the jurisdiction 
of which his district lay. It is argued, that the decrees of the First General Council could not have been unknown in Ireland, or departed from 
in common practice. This principle is recognised in the Tripartite Life of St Patrick, where it is stated, [* that he set over the Church of Tam 
ney, Bishop Carellus, whom, according to the usage of the Church, Patrick, Bronus , and Bitaeus ordained bishop.' *] So also, in the follow- 
ing age, when Finan, Bishop of Lindisfarn, who was a native of Ireland, having [qu., had?] found that the work of the Gospel was prospering 
under the preaching of Cedd, [* he made him bishop over the nation of the East Saxons, having called in two other bishops to assist him in the 
ordination service.' *] Hence, therefore, Dr. Lanigan argues, that when Lanfranc, in 1074, complained. [‘ that bishops are consecrated by a single 
bishop’ •] and Anselm, in 1110, [‘ the bishops too, that ought to be to others a model and pattern of canonical religion, are, as we hear, conse- 
crated without any regard to due order, either by single bishops, or in places where they ought to be ordained,’ •] these prelate were not aware 
of the existence of the order of chorepiscopi in Ireland, where they remained to a later date than in any other part of Christesndom ; and that 
the ordination of these was mistaken for that of cathedral bishops." (p. 128.) 

It seems utterly improbable, however, that any such order could have existed, and comprised large numbers of persons in 
its ranks in Ireland, unknown to Lanfranc and Anselm ; and if it were possible for the order to have been so very prevalent, 
witihout these famous and learned primates being aware of it, well informed as they were in all acknowledged principles affect- 
ing such cases, the charge made might in that case have been easily refuted, by an explanation on the part of the Irish autho- 
rities, and then it would not have been repeated, as it was. 

The following is, more at large, the language made use of by Anselm, in writing on this subject, A.D„ 1100, to Muriar- 
dach, or Murtogh, King of Ireland : — “ It is also stated,” says he, “ that bishops are elected in all places in your country, and 
appointed to their office without any fixed episcopal district, and that the bishop is ordained, like any presbyter, by a single 
bishop ; a practice which it is clear is utterly at variance with the sacred canons, which enjoin that such as as are instituted or 


•Dr. Reeve's is not responsible Ibr the words betwe3n the brackets, which ore translated from the original Latin passage given by him. 
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ordained after that form, with their ordainers, are to be deposed from the episcopal office. For a man cannot be constituted a 
bishop according to the will of God, unless he have a certain parish and flock assigned him to superintend ; as, even in a 
worldly sense, one cannot have the name or office of pastor, without having a flock to feed. The honor due to the episcopal 
character also suffers no little degradation, where a person is advanced to the pontifical degree, who after his ordination cannot 
say whither he is to turn, or whom for certain to preside over, in the exercise of his episcopal ministry.” St. Bernard, in his 
Life of Malachy, (A.D., 1150,) touches on the same disorderly kind of proceedings, though in a somewhat less accurate way, 
as one who, being at a greater distance, knew less of the real state of affairs in Ireland, “ Without order,” says he, “ without 
reason, bishops were changed about and multiplied at the pleasure of the metropolitan, (a thing unheard of since the first 
origin of Christianity,) so that one bishopric was not content with one of them, but nearly every church must have a bishop 
of its own.” 

Another ancient writer, who notices the use, among the Irish, of the single method of consecration, without having ever 
heard of Dr. Lanigan's chorepiscopi to explain it, is John of Tinmuth, (A.D., 1360,) in his life of the famous St. Kentegern, 
bishop of Glasgow ; in which is given the following account of the election and consecration of that prelate : — 

“ Now, 8. Kentegern enjoying a very high reputation in the place of his residence above mentioned, in consequence of the great abundance 
of spiritml gifts which he possessed, the king and clergy of the Cambrian territory, with the other Christians belonging to it, who were, however 
few in number, came together by divine direction ; and having held a consultation as to the best means of improving the condition of the Church, 
which was at the time well nigh completely ruined, they all with one consent came to S. Kentegern, and elected him for pastor and bishop of 
their souls : a proceeding to which he, for his part, offered much opposition, and suggested many difficulties. He mentioned, for instance, as a 
reason against their elating him, the unsuitableness of appointing to such an office, one so little advanced in years as himself. But this objec- 
tion they overruled by referring to his life and conduct, in which was exhibited a sedateness and gravity of demeanour worthy of hoary hairs, and 
to his high attainments in wisdom and knowledge. 

“Accordingly, they made arrangements for installing him in his throne, and having sent over for one bisltop from Ireland , according to the 
usual practice of the Britons and Scots, [or Irish people ] of that period , they caused him to be consecrated for their pontiff [i.e. bishop.] It 
had become the practice in Britain, in the consecration of pontiffs, merely to anoint their heads by pouring on the sacred chrism, with invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and the benediction, an<l imposition of hands: a mode of performing the rite which these foolish people used to say 
that they had adopted on the authority of the Divine Law, and from the tradition of the Apostles. But although this mode of consecration, used 
by the Britons, may seem to be rather at variance with the Sacred Canons, it is not however thereby convicted of destroying the energy and effect 
of the divine mystery, or of the episcopal office. And as those islanders, dwelling in a place beyond the very world’s end, had, after the outburst- 
ing of the Pagan invasion, become ignorant of the Canons, the judgment of the Church, compassionating their condition, allows their apology 
thus far. But she does by no means permit that any one should escape grave censuTe, who presumes, at the present day, to take part in a rite 
administered in such a form. (See Ussher’s Brit. Ec. Ant , Cap. xv. Pinkerton’s Vitee Antxqua , p. 223, and the MS. E. 3. 8. f. 160. Lib. T.C.D.”) 

Kentegern was certainly not a chorepiscopus ; for according to the same writer of his life, “ his cathedral seat he fixed in 
the towu of Glasgow,” and his “ episcopal diocese” was coextensive with the Northern Cambrian realm, by authority of whose 
prince lie was elected bishop. And yet his consecration was performed by a single bishop, sent for to Ireland, for the purpose; 
and this was no exceptional or peculiar case, but “ according to the usual practice of the Britons and Irish of that period,” in 
ao far as the number thought necessaiy for consecration was concerned. The exceptions were on the other side ; and are ex- 
tremely few. The case of Patrick, &c., ordaining Bishop Carellus for the Church of Tamney, may he taken as an indication 
of an intention, on the part of Ireland's Apostle, to establish a more canonical practice in the country ; hut if so, I am not 
aware that any single instance can be mentioned, in which this intention was acted on in Ireland during the six hundred years 
concerning which more especially I now write. As to the other case, of the triple consecration of Cedd by Finan, Bishop of 
Landisfarne, it is rather irrelevant to the object of this inquiry, as having occurred in England. For that Irishmen resident 
in foreign places should accommodate their practice to the sentiments of those among whom they lived, in things which they 
regarded as indifferent, or in which they had learned to approve of the practice followed by others in those places, was nothing 
extraordinary. But still, instances of this sort had no effect in altering the general state of matters at home, as already 
described. 

If indeed the name of chorepiscopi could with propriety be given to any of the Irish Bishops before A.D., 1110, then 
might the same, it would seem, be given to all of them, seeing that there were no such distinctions among them as would 
make it proper for some, and not for others, before that period. But although those old Irish Bishops were all of them more 
like the chorepiscopi than any other kind of bishops elsewhere, as in being ordained by a single bishop, &c., yet, as we have 
seen, they were in other respects sufficiently distinct from those who usually bore that name ; and particularly in not being in 
any way subject to diocesan bishops, or at all connected with them. It was only when there came to he diocesan bishops in 
the country, i.e., after 1110, that there could be any chorepiscopi in it, in the usual sense of the word ; and then, indeed, any 
bishops of the old Irish system, who might remain resident in the newly-appointed sees, might naturally enough be designated 
by that title, as a not very honorable one, to distinguish them from the prelates who were thenceforth to be acknowledged as 
the ordiuaries of those new sees. Accordingly, we find mention made of chorepiscopi (though with a very loose signification, 
probably, of the word,) in a Latin document connected with the diocese of Meath, and bearing date, A.D., 1216, which docu- 
ment implies the existence of the order, or at least an order called by the same name, in Ireland, at that time when arrangements 
were made for its suppression. Of these matters, the account given by Dr. Reeves, who appears to admit, to some extent at 
least, the correctness of Dr. Lanigan’s idea of chorepiscopi in Ireland, is as follows : — 

“ Among other effects produced by papal influence in Ireland, was the suppression of this order, and the substitution of rnral deans for it. 
The best authorities are of opinion that the latter office was unknown in this country until the year 1152, when the Synod of Kells, under Paparo 
the Pope’s Legate, enacted that on the death of chorepiscopi and bishops of the smaller sees in Ireland , there should be elected to succeed 
into their place, archpresbyters, to be constituted by the diocesans, who were to have the charge of the clergy and people within their districts, 
and that their sees should be erected into so many heads of rural deanries.* *] Accordingly, in a constitution of Simon Itochfort, Bishop of 
Meath, in 1210, after reciting the above decree, it was enacted: [‘ that in the Churches of Trim, Kells, Slane, Skryne, Dunshaughlin, formerly 
episcopal sees in Meath, but now heads of rnral deanries, the archpresbyters hereafter to be instituted into them, are not only to reside, perma- 
nently and in person, in the same churches, but are likewise to pay attention to the charge of the clergy and people within the limits of their 
deanries’ •] It is also worthy of being mentioned, as illustrative of the frequency of bishops’ sees in early times, that besides these five heads of 
rural deanries, there are, within the jurisdiction of the modern see of Meath, sixteen Churches which are recorded as having been the seats of 
bishops. 

[Then, after a reference to the particnlar case of the rural deanries in Down and Connor, our author proceeds thus : — ] “ The increase 
of bishops in Ireland was further owing to the custom, which prevailed from the commencement, of combining the episcopal and abbatial 
offices in the founders or superiors of religious houses ; or of associating a bishop in the brotherhood, when the rector was only a priest. In a 
canon of an early synod, purporting to have been held by St. Patrick, is this description of the monastic life, [* Monks are such as live in re- 
tirement, nnpossessed of wordly substance, under the control of a bishop or abbot.' 9 ] Of the class who combined the two offices were the greater 
number of St. Patrick’s coternporaries or disciples, as Mac Nissi, the founder of Connor; 01can,of Armoy ; Mochay, of Nendrum. Such, also 
were occasionally to be found on the Continent.” (p. 120.) 

“ A century having passed away after the commencement of St Patrick's labours, a diversity of rules began to creep into the Church, and 


9 See note, p. 10, tup. 
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thereupon commenced the [* Second Order of Catholic presbyters.’ For in this order there were few bishops, and many p r es byters, to the 
number of CCC. They had one head, our Lord; but celebrated different masses and different rules. This order continued its existence during 
four reigns, i e. from the latter part of the reign of Tuathal, through the whole reign of King Diarmaid, that of the two grandsons of Muir- 
eadhach, and that of Aedh, son of Ainmire.*] from 544 to 599 ) The catalogue then recites the names of twenty-fire saints belonging to 
this class, and among them, those of Comgallus and Columba .” (ib.) 

Of the case of Columba’s monastery, and his successors at Iona, a good deal has been said already. Comgall here named 
was a presbyter, who founded, about the middle of the Sixth Century, the famous monastery of Bangor, in the now County of 
Down, described by St. Bernard, as one “ that reared many thousands of monks, and was the head of many monasteries." 
From this abbey proceeded Columbanus, who founded the abbeys of Luxieu in Burgundy, and Bobio among the Apennines, 
and Gallus, who founded St. Gall, in Switzerland. The heads of this latter house were, during a long succession, presbyters, 
like those who governed Columkille’s foundation at Iona, already spoken of. A9 to the motive which influenced these men, 
in so many instances, to refrain from seeking admission to the highest order of the ministry, the observation made by Dr. 
Reeves concerning it is apparently just enough. “ It would seem,” he says, “ that the great devotedness of these men to the 
monastic life, and the peculiar cares which, under their rules, it entailed, as manual labour and other secular occupation, led 
them to adopt a course which lessened the obligations of their office, and left them more at liberty to follow their favorite 
pursuits.” (Anti. p. 180.) 

Accordingly, in the ancient Catalogue of Irish Saints above quoted, the decrease in the number of bishops to be met 
with in the Second Order, appears to have been connected, in the mind of the compiler of the catalogue, with a declension in 
spiritual religion, and an increase of worldly-mindedness in the Church. It may have gratified feelings of affected humility, 
and real deep rooted self-esteem, to decliue the honor nominally associated with the episcopal dignity ; as though the individual 
considered himself not sufficiently advanced in spirituality and holiness for promotion to such a position in the Church ; while, 
in truth, it was in the abbatial office, after all, that the man ambitious for power, influence, and fame, was most likely to find 
full opportunity of gratifying such a spirit. 

That the Episcopal office, however lowly esteemed in practice among the ancient Irish, was yet fully recognised by them 
as a completely distinct one from that of presbyter, and entitled to be regarded with peculiar honor and veneration, is abun- 
dantly apparent from the testimony of our ancient records in various places ; as for instance, in that anecdote of A dam nanus, 
concerning a bishop from the province of Munster, who came to visit Columkille at loua, who at first, from a spirit of humi- 
lity, did his utmost to conceal his episcopal rank, but when, on the Lord’s day, Columkille desired him to consecrate the 
Holy Eucharist, and he would have the Saint to join with him in the celebration of the office, “ so that they should, as two 
presbyters, break together the bread of the Lord, the saint thereupon advancing toward the altar, and looking suddenly in 
his face, addressed him in these words : ‘ the blessing of Christ be on thee, brother ; break this bread thyself alone, as it is 
meet for a bishop to do. For that thou art of episcopal rank, now know we full well Wherefore soughtest thou thus far to 
hide thyself, that we should not render thee the veneration which is thy due.’ ” Again, the same writer mentions elsewhere 
the case of a presbyter, named Findchan, one of Columba’s community, who was head of a mouasteiy in Britain, and brought 
thither, to stay with him for some years, an Irishman, named Hugh Dubh, who had been leading previously a life of irreligion 
and outrage. “ Aud after this Hugh had spent some time on his pilgrimage, the bishop was sent for, and he was there, in 
the establishment of Findchan aforesaid, although not according to dne order, ordained a presbyter. — ( Vit. S. Col. cap. 80. Colg .) 
This will assist us in interpreting what Bede says of Aidan, in connection with his mission to England ; — “ From this island, 
[Iona,] from the college of these monks, it was, that Aidan was sent to instruct the province of the Anghs in the faith of 
Christ, after he had received the order of Episcopacy : which took place when Segenius, Abbot and Presbyter, ruled over the 
said monastery.” Segenius and the seniors of Iona either had a bishop with them in their monastery at the time, or may, as 
in Findchan ’s case, have sent oat for one, to consecrate Aidan. (See Reeves’s Antt., pp. 181, 279.) 

It may be necessaiy to add, in explanation of the case of Findchan, that where it is said that Hugh Dubh was ordained 
with him, not according to due order , ( non rede ) it does not mean, as even the context of the passage above given shews, 
that there was anything contrary to their usual order in sending for a bishop to ordain a man priest in such a case, but that 
Hugh Dubh ought not to have been ordained at all, and that it was improperly effected, by means of the prejudice of private 
friendship, outweighing, with Findchan, higher considerations. 

Bede, we have seen, mentions that the presbyter Abbot who governed Hy, or Iona, was entrusted with ruling authority 
over the whole province, and also the bishops themselves. How many they were, does not appear ; but according to a very 
old poetic legend, attributed to Dalian Forgaill, a cotemporaiy of St. Columba’s, when the latter come over to Ireland in A.D. 
590, to attend the famous national convention at Drumcheatt (on the river Roe, in the county Derry,) he had a sufficiently 
large number of prelates and others in his train : — 

“ Two score priests was their number f 
Twenty bishops, dignified and able ; 

For singing psalms, an exercise devoid of blame 
Fifty deacons, and of students, thirty. — (Reeves, ib .) 

“That Columbkille associated a bishop with his brotherhood is not expressly mentioned, but that bishops from Ireland 
occasionally visited Iona is directly stated in Adamnan’s Life of that Saint. And through their instrumentality it probably 
was that the foundation was laid for a succession of this order in the island.” Such is at least the opinion of the Rev. Dr. 
Reeves on this point, who, in connection with it, cites from the Four Masters several entries proving the existence of stationary 
bishops at Hy in after times. Of these entries the first three are here subjoined. Fergna. mentioned in the first of them, was 
the fourth Abbot of the island in succession : — 

“ A.C. 022. St. Fergna tbe Briton, Abbot of Hy, and bishop , died on the Second of March, 

A.C. 710. Coeddi, bishop of Hy, died. 

A.C. 964. Fingbin, anchorite, and bishop of Hy, died, Ac.” 

From the practice of raising men to the episcopal order as a personal honour, without their being assigned any fixed sees* 
taken in connection with the missionary spirit, and tbe taste for travelling, evidenced among the old Irish people, it came to 
pass, that bishops from this island were often to be met with in other lands, and that, in such numbers, or under such circum- 
stances, as to cause iuconvenience to the ecclesiastical authorities in those places, and make it necessary for them to introduce 
laws to restrain their proceedings. For although some of the Irish prelates who went to reside in foreign lands, became in 
them the objects of high esteem and veneration, for their holy lives, and ministerial influence, and added to the credit and 
fame enjoyed by their native land in all western Europe iu those days, yet it is easy to conceive that many must have been of 
an opposite character ; and the charge of Simony which was brought against them, was not, perhaps, in ail cases, unfounded ; 
some exercising their episcopal office, even in the conferring of Holy Orders, for a pecuniary consideration, and as a means of 
support. 
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In the Council of Chalons (ear Saone,) held in 813, a Canon was therefore introduced, condemning the practices of these 
wandering Irish prelates in the following terms: — “There are in sundry places Scots, [i.e. Irishmen,] wrro allege that they are 
bishops, and are ordaining many idly disposed persons priests and deacons, without license from their lords or masters, whose 
conferring of orders, as being commonly involved in the heresy of Simony, and connected with many errors, we have aD with 
one consent agreed on pronouncing to be properly regarded as utterly null and void.” Still more express is the language made 
use of, three years later, on the same subject, by the second Council of Celcyth, in England, where the following enactment 
was introduced : — “ It is forbidden to give permission to any person of the Scottish [i.e., Irish,] nation to usurp to himself 
the exercise of the sacred office in any one's diocese ; nor must such an one be allowed to meddle with any of the functions 
of the sacred order, or to perform the office of baptism, or celebrate mass, or even distribute the eucharist to the congregation, 
because we are uncertain from whom they have their orders, or whether from any. We know that it is eiyoined in the canons 
that none of the bishops or presbyters is to attempt to invade another's parish, unless with the consent of its own bishop, 
Much more should we abstain from any reception of the services of the sacred ministry from persons belonging to foreign 
nations in whose system no position of dignity, nor honor of any kind, is assigned to metropolitans.” (See Wilkins, ConciL 
vol. i. p, 170.) 

The truth of the statement here made, that there were no metropolitans in Ireland in those days, follows, by necessary 
consequence, from the facts to which the reader’s attention has already been directed. For when there was no distribution of 
the island into dioceses, neither could their be any grouping together of dioceses into provinces, under the care of archbishops, 
primates, and metropolitans. The absence of any such offices among the early Irish Christians is accordingly sufficiently 
testified in those ancient records which throw any light on the subject ; as we shall see in some instances presently. It is 
not meant to be said, that the name of archbishop was never in any siugle instance given to any of the old Irish prelates ; 
but that there were among them no regular archbishops in the usual sense of the term ; and that in the few instances which 
may be quoted, where the name does occur, as applied to any individual, it has a meaning veiy different from that commonly 
assigned to it now. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, (who lived in the Twelfth Century, A.D., 117*2,) does indeed mention, that “ St. Patrick selected 
Armagh for his residence, and appointed it also to be as it were a metropolitical see, and the proper place of the Primacy of 
all Ireland.” — ( Topographies Hibernia , dist. 3, cap. 16.) But how little such an arrangement was carried out, in the full sense 
of its terms, appears from what the same author adds in the very next chapter of the same book ; — “ But archbishops there 
were none,” saith he, “in Ireland: but only the bishops did consecrate one another; until Johannes Papyrio, legate of the 
See of Rome, not many years ago, brought four Palls thither.” “ Whereupon,” adds Archbishop Ussher, “ some of our 
Chroniclers after him [i.e. Giraldus,] give this note concerning Gelasius, who was at that time Archbishop of Armagh, that 
4 he is said to have been the First Archbishop , because he used the first Pall and that others before him were called Arch- 
bishops and Primates in name only, for the reverencb of St. Patrick as the Apostle of that nation.’” 

The fact appears to be, that a kind of primacy was enjoyed, from the earliest period, by the Successors of St. Patrick in 
Armagh, or abbots of that place, whose office very soon became associated with the highest degree of eminence or influence be- 
longing to auy ecclesiastical dignitaries in Ireland : although this was so far from identifying them with what are usually called 
primates or metropolitans, that it did not even, as far as appears from any authentic historical evidence, involve the necessity 
of their being of the episcopal order at all, any more than the Successors of Columbkille iu Iona or Deny, or those of St. Gall 
in Switzerland, or those of any other of the most eminent church founders among the old Irish saints. 

The preeminence assigned in early times to the See of Armagh, is described in the following manner by the great St. 
Bernard^pho also wrote iu the latter part of the twelfth century. Having mentioned how Primate Celsus, when dying, had 
made a sort of will, in which Malachy O’Morgair was appointed to succeed him at Armagh, “ this,” adds Bernard, “ he 
enjoined specially on the two kings of Munster, and the nobles of the country, by the authority of St. Patrick ; the reverence 
and honour paid to whom, as the Apostle of that nation, who converted the whole country to the faith, is such, as to cause that 
See where he presided while alive, and where he reposes in death, to be regarded ever since, by all the people, with such vene- 
ration, that not only their bishops and priests, and the rest of the clerical body, but, also, their kings and princes, universally, 
are subject to its metropolitau iu all obedience, and he exercises over them all an individual superiority.” (Vita Malachia . 
Ed . Bened, Par. cap . x.J 

There was certainly no ecclesiastical personage in Ireland, whose rank approached more nearly to that of a metropolitan 
in other places, than did that of the Successor of St. Patrick ; so that it is no wonder that St. Bernard applies to him that name, 
especially as in the time of Primate Celsus, to which he refers, the post was tilled by a regular archbishop, as far as the Synod 
of Rathbreasail could constitute him such. But the transferring of the dignity and privileges enjoyed by the mere Successor' of 
Patrick as such, to a succession of provincial archbishops , to be appointed in a new course, and to hold the primary of Ireland 
on eutirely new terms, was an arrangement not yet completed at the death of Celsus, nor to be so without further struggling 
of the mere Irish to maintain unaltered their old institutions. 

Archbishop Ussher indeed, in Ills Religion of the Ancient Irish, (Ch. viii.) objects to the statement of Giraldus above cited, 
which denies the existence of archbishops in Ireland before the time of Cardinal Paparo’s visit in A.D: 1151 ; but his observa- 
tions on the matter, so far a3 opposed to any thing that we have said above, do uot appear very weighty nor forcible. They* 
are, however, of interest in connection with our subject, and run thus : — 

“ And indeed it might seeme, that the complaint made by Anselme in hi9 letters to Muriardach, king of Ireland, that Biabops here were con- 
secrated by Bishops alone , might somewhat justify the truth of Giraldus his relation ; if we did not find a further complaint there also, that they 
were often ordained by one bishop onely. But as this latter argueth, not the want of a competent number of bishops in the land (for, as we shall 
heare presently, they had more than a sufficient number of such) hut a neglect of the observance of the Canon provided by the Nicme Fathers 
in that behalf ; so can it not rightly be inferred out of the former, that we had no archbishops here at that time, but that the Bishops rather did 
failemuch in the cannnicali respect which they ought to shew unto their Metropolitane. 

“ For that the Irish had their Archbishops (beside many other pregnant testimonies that might be produced) Pope Hildebrand's owne Briefe 
doth sufficiently manifest; which is directed to Ter dduachus (or Tirlagh) the illustrious king of Ireland, the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Nobles, 
and all Christians inhabiting Ireland. And for the Archbishops of Armagh in particular; it appeareth most evidently by Bernard in the li e of 
Malachias, that they were so far from being Metropolitans and Primate in name only ; that they exercised much greater authority l»efore they 
were put to the charges of fetching Palls from Home, than ever they did afterward : aod that they did not onely consecrate Bishops, but erected 
also new Bishopricks , and Archbishopricks too som times, according as they thought fitting. 

“We read in Nennius, that at the beginning St. Patrick founded here 365 churches, and ordained 365 Bishops, beside 3,000 Presbyters. In 
process of time the number of Bishops was daily multiplied according to the pleasure of the Metropolitan, ( whereof Bernard doth much complain) 
and that, not onely so farre that every church almost had a several ! Bishop : hut, also, that in some Townes or Cities there were ordained more than 
one* ; yea, and oftentimes Bishape were made without any certain place at all assigned unto them. 

“ And as for the erecting of new Archbishoprickes : if we believe our Legends, King Engm and S. Patrick, with all the people, did ordains 
that in the City and See of Albeus (which is Emelye, now annexed to Cashell) should be the Archbishoprick of the whole Province of Mounster. In 
like manner also, Brandubh, King of the Lagenians , with the consent as well of the Laity as of the Clergie , did appoint that in the City of Ferries 


* Lanframc. epist ad TerdeiuaoJum. apud Baron, amn 1069. num. 16. 
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(which web the See of Moedog, otherwise called Edanus ,) should be the Archbishopricke of all the Province ofLebuUr. Bat Bernard® testimony, 
wee have do reason not to beleeve, relating what was known to be done in his owne very time : that Celsus t the Archbishop of Armagh^ had qf the 
new constituted another MetropoliticaM See, but subject to the first See , and to the Archbishop thereof. By which we may see that in the erection of 
new Archbishopricks and Bishopricks, oil things were here done at home, without consulting the See of Rome for the matter. 1 * 

Much more judicious and to the purpose, as illustrative of the real state of the case, are the observations of Dr. Lanigan 
on the official character of those early Irish prelates, or archbishops , as they are called in the Legends above cited. On the 
passage, for instance, from the Life of St. Moedoc (or Edan) just quoted by Ussher, he has the following comments : (the Life 
itself is published by Colgan in his AA. SS., at Jan. 31.) — 

“ Ussher observes (p. 965) that by this regulation the archiepiscopate was removed from Sletty. (Compare with chap. vi. 8. 6. and tb. Not. 
53.) He adds, that it was afterwards transferred to Kildare, where, he says, we find it in the time of bishop Ferdomnach,'who died in the 
year 1101. But that privilege, such as it was , appears to have been annexed to Kildare long before this time ; for Cogitosus, who did not live 
later than the early part of the ninth century, (s ee Not. 18 to chap, viii.) in his prologue calles the bishop of Kildare an archbishop. 1 have 
already remarked (Not. 6? to Chap, vi.,) that these so called archbishops of those times in Ireland, excepting the primate of Armagh, were not , 
strictly speaking , metropolitans invested with such jurisdiction as the canon law has established. They enjoyed , by courtesy , a sort of honorary 
preeminence , which, as may be concluded from the title passing from one see to another, was, 1 dare say, often contested. It is true that, also, 
in the African provinces the title of primate, as the head bishop of each was c died, used to pass through varions sees ; but there was a fixed rule 
as to this point; viz., that with the exception of the bishop or primate of Carthage, to whom all the other primates, bishops, Ac., were subject, 
those African primates were always the oldest bishops, by consecration, of the respective provinces. Now in Ireland we cannot discover any such 
sealed regulation ; and I am inclined to think, that some of those provincial archbishops owed their title and rank rather to the favour of princes 
than to ecclesiastical constitutions .” (Ec. Hist. ii. p 340). 

But is there not found among the Canons of the early Irish Churches, one in which mention ifl made of appeals to the 
Archbishop of the Irish ? And if so, how reconcile such a Canon with the assertions above made ? Let us hear what Ussher 
and Lanigan have to say, severally, of this matter. The former, having alluded to a fictitious Charter attributed, by the monks 
of Glastonbury in England, to the authorship of St. Patrick, proceeds to make the following observations ; — {Religion of the 
AS. ch 8.) 

“ Nevther doe I well know, what credit is to bee given unto that stragling sentence, which I finde ascribed unto the same authour. If any 
questions doe arise in this Hand, let them bee referred to the See Apostolick , or that other decree , attributed to Auxilius , Patricias , Secundinus , ana 
Benignus. Whensoever any cause that is very difficult , and unknown to all the Judges of the Scottish nations , shall arise ; it is rightly to bee referred 
to the See of the Archbishop of the Irish (to wit Patrick ,) and to the examination of the Prelate thereof. But if there , by him and his wise men , a 
cause of this nature cannot easily be made up : wee have decreed , it shall be sent to the See Apostolic ; that is to say , to the Chaire of the 
Apostle Peter t which hath the authority of the City of Rome. Onely this I will say, that as it is most likely, that St. Patrick bad a special 
regard unto the Church of Rome } from whence he was sent for the conversion of this island : * so if 1 myself had lived in his daies, for the re- 
solution of a doubtful question I should as willingly have listened to the judgment of the Church of Rome, as to the determination of any 
Church in the whole world ; so reverend an estimation have I of the integritie of that Church, as it stood in those good daies. But that St. 
Patrick was of opinion, that the Church of Rome was sure ever afterward to continue in that good estate, and that there was a perpetuall privi- 
ledge annexed unto that See, that it should never erre in judgment, or that the Pope's se itences were alway to bee held as infallible oracles ; 
that will I never believe. Sure I am that ray countreymen after him were of a farre other beleefe ; who were so tarre from submitting them- 
selves in this sort to whatsoever should proceed from the See of Rome , that they oftentimes stood out against it, when they had little cause so to doe.'* 

Lanigan v s remarks on the same Canon are contained in the following note ; (Ec. Hist. ii. 391): — 

“One of the Canons ascribed to St. Patrick runs thus in Ware’s Edition ; ( Opusc , Ac. p. 41.) ‘ Si qua quastiones in hoc insula orumtur f 
ad sedem Apostolicam referantur: In Dachery's edition qua is omitted. The meaning of this Canon is more clearly expressed, as quoted by 
Ussher, ( Discourse on the Religion , dbc~, chap. 8,) the substance of which is as follows: — 4 If a difficult cause may occur, whiej^annot bo 
easily decided by the Irish prelates find the See of Armagh, it shall be sent to the Apostolic See, that is to the chair of the ApostlBot. Peter, 
which hath the authority of the city of Rome.’ This Canon, which Ussher copied from an old book of the Church of Armagh, is attributed to 
a Synod of Auxilius, Patricius, Secundinus, and Benignus, and is on the whole in these words : — 1 Quacunque causa valde dijfficilis exorta fuerit , 
atque ignota cunctis Scotorum gentium judiciis , ad cathedram archiepiscopi Hibernensium (id est y Patricii) atque hujus antistitis examina- 
Honem recte referenda. Si veto in ilia , cum suis sapientibus , facile sanari non poterit talis causa pradicta negotiationis , ad sedem aposto- 
lieam decrevimus esse mittendam , id est % ad Petri apostoli cathedram , auctoritatem Roma urbis habentem. Hi sunt qui de hoc decreverunt , 
id est Auxilius , Patiacius , Secundinus , Benignus. Ware adds (loc. cit. p. 128,) that it was headed, 4 De alienis provinciis adeundis ad judi 
candum in causis difficilioribus .’ I suspect that this canon, as now quoted, is not quite as ancient as St. Patrick’s times, and that it is a para- 
phrastic explanation of the original short one of St. Patrick, Ac., yet conveying its true meaning. It seems to allude to Scottish churches out 
of Ireland, which also should have recourse to the See of Armagh. Now there were no such churches in St Patrick’s days, These canons 
prove, besides the primacy of Armagh, that the Irish Church did from the beginning acknowledge the supremacy of the See of Rome. Other- 
wise would it have referred its difficult questions to a see so distant from Ireland, while at that period there were several eminent churches much 
nearer to us, such as those of Tours, Toledo, Ac., unless a peculiar prerogative were believed to belong to the chair of St. Peter? 

It is hard to say where Dr. Lanigan reckoned on finding the amount of ignorance necessary for feeling the force of this 
last argument, or what opponent he may have thought likely to accept the notion, that Tours or Toledo was, all things consi- 
dered, as convenient a place where to seek information in such cases, as Rome. But for whomsoever, or by whomsoever, this 
Canou was made, (concerning which we know nothing as to the date, or place of its enactment,) certain it is that the Irish 
Church did not receive it, nor act on it. When difficult cases arose among them, they never did, in any instance recorded in 
history, adopt the course, of appealing first to the Primate of Ireland, and from him, for a final conclusion, to the See of Rome, 
during those ages of which we write here ; though we are not without at lea-it one remarkable case in exemplification of their 
acting otherwise. The learned Cummian, in his difficulties about the Paschal question, did not refer the case to “ the Arch- 
bishop of the Irish,” but to the successors of a certain number of eminent church-founding saints of the South of Ireland. 
And when their settlement of the matter appeared to him and others insufficient for the guidance of their conduct, he then 
acted on the principle, as he himself expresses it, that “ where any cases of more weighty importance arise, they are to be re- 
ferred, according to the Synodical decree* to the Head of Cities ,” i. e., Deputies were sent to Rome, the Head City of the 
world, to collect information , and report from their own observation, for the benefit of their brethren at home, as to the prac- 
tice of the foreign churches generally. But of consulting “ the Apostolic See" for any definition by divine authority, or any 
sanction, save what of eminence and experience “ the authority of the city of Rome” gave to its prelate beyond others of the 
Christian Church, Cummian says nothing. Even Dr. Lanigan himself “ suspects” that the Canon above cited, in which the 
word archbishop occurs, is not so old as the time of St. Patrick ; which amounts pretty nearly to admitting it to be a forgery, 
as I am strongly inclined to think it is, and so, of little consequence, after all, to the matter specially treated of in this memoir. 

What importance is to be attached to the Legend, which tells us that King Engus and St. Patrick appointed Emly to be 
the Archbishopric of the whole Province of Munster, may be well estimated from that which Ussher immediately after adds, 
from 8t. Bernard, relative to the origin of the Archbishopric of Cashel in his own days. On this subject, in connection with 
mention of Primate Mai achy’s desire to obtain for Armagh the distinction of a papal pall, the words of Bernard are these : — 

* There was also another metropolitical See, which Celsus had of the new constituted , subject, however, to the first see and 


* This opinion of Abp. Ussher, as to the soaroe of St. Patrick's mission, his not been confirmed by the historical researches of some of the moot oerafal end 

critical inquirers into the matter since his days. — See Phelan’e Declan Letters , too. 
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its archbishop as primate, and for this also Malachy was desirous to secure a pall, and a confirmation, by authority of the 
Apostolic See, of the prerogative, which it had by favor of Celsus been judged worthy to obtain,’ (V it. Mai. c. xv.) This au- 
thentic statement plainly informs us, that there was no second metropolitan see in Ireland in the twelfth century, until Celsus 
4 of the new constituted' one at Cashel. Had there been any others in the kingdom in A.D., 1148, Malachy would not then 
have sought for only two palls : and we have, in fact, abundant historical testimony that it was only in A.D., 1152, four years 
later, that the other two Archbishoprics of Ireland, viz., Tuam and Dublin, were created, and honored with palls, by Cardinal 
Paparo, at the Synod of Kells. So that if there be any truth in the statement, that St. Patrick and King Engus appointed 
by their joint authority, an archbishopric for Munster iu the Fifth Century, it is quite plain that the arrangement was not 
acted on in after times, nor any succession of Archbishops maintained at Emly. The act of Celsus was not a translation of 
the archiepiscopal dignity to a new see, but the new constituting , or creating, of that dignity in Cashel. 

As for 4 Pope Hildebrand’s owne Briefe,’ referred to by Ussher in the passage above cited, it would have answered better 
for our illustrious Primate to have adduced, in place of it, some of bis 4 many other pregnant testimonies’ in proof of the ex- 
. istence of regular metropolitans in Ireland during the period under consideration ; for although Briefes of that sort, if people 
be willing to rely on all their statements, will serve to prove many strange things, less plainly manifest in regular historical 
writings, yet some evidence derived from Irish documents, or from the works of those who knew more about the state of Ire-* 
land at that time than did Pope Hildebrand, would go farther to settle a point of this kind, with one inclined to receive the ac- 
counts of it given by Giraldus Cambrensis, and others of his age. Let us examine what information our native Annalists 
furnish concerning the matter. 

For this purpose it will be sufficient to consult the Digest of such information supplied in Professor O’Donovan ’s exceed- 
ingly valuable Edition * of the Annals of the Four Masters. To the industry and zeal of the famous compilers of that work, 
we are indebted for the preservation of much curious historical matter which would perhaps otherwise have been lost to us. 
But it is impossible to bestow unqualified praise on either the judgment, or candour, exhibited by them, iu their mode of deal 
ing with the Original Annals, and other records of earlier date than their own time, of which they found occasion to make use 
in the construction of their great Work. To euter on any proofs of this statement is no part of our purpose here, further 
than by referring, in illustration of the more serious charge, (of unfaithfulness in using their materials) to their practice of 
omitting the notices to be found in the Annals of Ulster , (one of their most valuable sources of information,) of the quar- 
rels and battles between the old monks and their superiors on different occasions ; obviously with a view to concealing, as far 
as might be, a circumstance discreditable to the character of the monastic institute. Their Editor, however, unable to sympa- 
thise with such disingenuousness, has taken care to supply in his notes any such omissions — (See on this subject his observa- 
tion at A.D., 802, [ recte , 807,] p. 413, note x.) 

In all the Annals belonging to the latter part of the Fifth , and the entire of the Sixth Centuries, or, more particularly, 
from A. D. 430 to A.D., 000, while many bishops and abbots are mentioned, the name of archbishop is applied to but two in- 
dividuals, Patrick, and Ailbhe of Emly. In the Obit of Patrick, at A.D., 493, he is called, 44 Patrick, son of Calphurn, son 
of Potaide, archbishop, first primate, and chief Apostle of Ireland.” The title of 44 Abbot of all Ireland” is given him in an 
old metrical fragment quoted at A.D., 432, of the same annals. And at A.D., 457, they notice his founding of Armagh, and 
appointing twelve men to build the town, and 44 to erect an archbishops city there, and a church for monks, for nuns, and for 
the other orders in general, for he perceived that it should become the head and chief of the churches of Ireland at large,” if 
we may depend on the account of these matters given by the Four Masters. — Of Ailbhe, 41 Archbishop of Emly”, the death 
only is recorded at 541. 

In the Seventh Century, including the most famous epoch in the history of the early Irish Church, among the many 
names of^saints, abbots, and bishops, whose obits are on record in the Annals, there does not occur any mention of a single 
archbishop of any see. 

In the Eighth Century, the entries in the Annals connected with the names of bishops, abbots, wise men, &c., became 
very numerous, but they include no mention of any Irish Archbishop. 

In the Annals of the Ninth Century, the records of events become still fuller and more copious, (as they do increasingly 
in the centuries which follow,) but they include only one mention of the title archbishop , viz., at A.D., 895, where we have a 
notice of the death of 44 Melbride, son of Proly, a h<5ly man, who was Archbishop of Munster” — (Dr. O’Donovan would have 
done better not to have interpolated, in his Translation of the Annals at A.D., 835, the title of 44 Archltishop of Ardmacha ” 
after the name of Dermot, there mentioned, those words not being in the original.) 

The Annals of the Tenth Century are very voluminous. But of all the ecclesiastics named in them, only one, viz., Mei- 
mogue. Abbot of Glen-Uisean [Killeshinj near Carlow, is styled an Archbishop. In the mention of his death at A.D., 915, he 
is called 44 the archbishop Melmogue, son of Dermot, who was of the Ui-Conannla, Abbot of Gleanu-Uisean, a distinguished 
scribe, anchorite, and an eminent proficient in Latin scholarship, as well as in the language of Scotia.” But it may be ob- 
served that in the older Annals of Ulster the same personage is merely called, 44 the son of Dermot, Wise man and Bishop 
( Sapiens et Episcopus) of Leinster.” 

In the still more voluminous Annals of the Eleventh Century, the title of archbishop is not much less sparingly employed ; 
it being to be met with only two or three times in the latter years of this age, in the following instances : — 1. We have at 
A.D., 1085, the death of 44 Aedh Ua hOisin, Coarb [or Successor ,] of Jarlath, and Archbishop of Tuam.” 2. Again, ac the 
next following year, 1080, that of 44 Ercadh Ua Mulfover, Archbishop of Connaught.” 3. At A.D., 1092, occurs that of 
44 Conway O’Carrel, a bishop, and excellent moderator,” who in the Annals of Ulster is entitled 44 Con mac h O’Cairill, Arch- 
bishop of Connaught.” 4. And lastly, Donnell O’Heney, whose death is recorded by the Four Masters at A.D., 1098, 
although called by them only, 44 Donnell O’Heney, of the Dalcassian tribe, a chief anmchara [spiritual adviser,] and noble 
bishop , head of the wisdom and piety of the Gael,” and so forth, is in the Annals of Ulster entitled, 44 Donell O Hena, Arch- 
bishop of West Europe , and bright fountain of the world.” 

Only once again is the title of archbishop to be met with in the portion of the Annals which refers to the period prior to 
the Synod of Rathbreasail, viz., at A.D., 1108, where is mentioned the death of 44 Maelfinnen, i.e., Archbishop of Leinster, 
Coarb of Colum, son of Crivhan” [i.e.. Abbot of Terryglass.] 

Thus it appears, that of the numberless ecclesiastics whose names are on record in the Annals before the date, A.D., 1085, 
i.e., for about 000 years from the death of St. Patrick, only three besides himself, viz., Ailbhe of Emly, Melbride, son of 
Proly, and Melmogue, son of Dermot, are called archbishops, by the Four Masters. In the remaining 25 years before the 
Synod of Rathbreasail, they confer the title on three others, namely, Aedh Ua hOisin, 44 Archbishop of Tuam ,” Ercadh Ua 
Mulfover, 44 Archbishop of Connaught ,” and Maelfinnen, 44 Archbishop of Leinster;" to whom two others are, within the same 
period, added by the Annals of Ulster, viz., Conway O’Carrol, 44 Archbishop of Connaught ,” and Donnell O’Heney, 44 Arch- 
bishop of West Europe the last of whom is in the Aunals of Innisfallen styled, (at A.D., 1098,) 44 Archbishop of Cashel.” 

• Which is not, however, free from very many inaccuracies ; consisting chiefly of omissions, in the English Translation, of (not always unimportant) 

words and phrases occurring in the Iribh. 
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The amount of metropolitical jurisdiction enjoyed by Archbishop 0*Heney over Western Europe may serve as an index 
to us of that which the few others above-named were possessed of in the several districts of which they respectively were, in 
the old Irish sense, Archbishops. Their position was something like that of “ Hoey O'Kelly, chief head ( ard-cheann ) of the 
men of Meath, distinguished * bishop of all Ireland” i.e., a bishop whose fame extended through the whole island. In 
fact, an archbishop, with the Irish, in those days, meant, not a ruling bishop, having authority of any kind over other bishops, 
but, an eminent , or exalted, bishop, distinguished beyond others for personal character and attainments, and of repute through 
a certain territoiy, of extent proportionate to his qualifications. And this is perfectly in accordance with the etymology of the 
term which the Irish employ to express an archbishop. Their word for bishop being epscop , or escop, formed from the Greek 
word, were they to compound this with arch , (as we do our analogous word, from the Greek arche, i.e., rule ,) the Irish word for 
the higher office would thus naturally become archepscop , or rather, (according to the rules of Irish etymology,) abrcheascap . 
Instead of this, however, the term actually employed by the Irish writers, as well as speakers, is, airdesbog , (or airdescop ;) the 
first part of which is the common Irish word ard , signifying either high or height, (it being used either as a substantive Oram ad- 
j active.) which occ urs in so many Irish names of places, — ‘Armagh, Ardbraccan, Ac. 

A little attention to the manner in which this monosyllable is used in composition with words expressive of different ec- 
clesiastical states and offices, will help us further to understand the sense in which, so employed, it would be likely to strike 
an Irish ear. The following instances may be cited in illustration. At A.D. 1033 we have a “ Conn Ua Sinaich, chief an- 
chorite [ ard-anchoire ] of Connaught,” mentioned. At the next year, one Oengus, “ Lector of Clonmacnoise, chief sage [ard* 
eagnaidh , i.e., ‘eminent wise man,*] of the west of the world, died after penitence.” At A.D., 1040, “ Corcran Geiy, an- 
chorite, who was head of the west of Europe [aird-cheand. high or eminent head, Ac.] for piety and wisdom, died at Lismore.” 
At 1041 occurs the obit of one MacBeahy, “chief poet [ard-ollav] of Armagh, and of Ireland at large.” At the same year, 
that of a “chief lector [edrdfhearleyinn] of Kildare.” At 1061, that of a “chief spiritual adviser [ard-anmchara] of Ire- 
land.” At 1065, that of one Duach, “chief spiritual adviser [ard-anmchara] of Ireland and Scotland.” At 1076, that of 
“ Cele, son of Donnagan, chief senior [aird-seanoir] of the Irish, that is to say, bishop of Leinster.” At 1085, that of 
Clery, “ Chief Successor [ard-comharba] of Bairre.” The famous Tighearnach, author of the Irish Annals, is called, at 
A.D., 1088, the “chief Successor of [SS.] Kiaran and Coman,” [ ard-comharba .] At 1102, Muron Ua Morgair is named 
“chief-lector [aird-fhearleyinh] of Armagh, and of all the West of Europe.” At 1105, Primate Donald, son of Awley, is 
oalled “ ard-coarb (i.e. eminent Successor, which Dr. O'Donovan renders, chief successor), of Patrick.” At 1106, is mentioned 
“ Murtogh O’Kearney, chief lector [ard-fh earleyinn] of the Irish.” Christian, bishop of Clogher, and brother to Malachy 
O'Morgair, is called at A.D. 1138, “a chief sage [ard-shaoi] in wisdom aud piety.” And to quote but one illustration more, 
Murray O’Duffy is called, at A.D. 1150, “ Archbishop of Connaught, chief senior [aird-sheanoir] of all Ireland, in wisdom, in 
chastity, and for presenting jewels and food.” 

In all these instances of the use of the word ard, it appears to mean simply, that the person to whom is applied the com- 
pound word of which k forms a part, was eminent for character in his class, and especially in those points, or in that district, 
of which mention is made in connection with his name. When Primate Donald is spoken of as an 4 ard-coarb of Patrick,' it 
does not imply that he hAd any jurisdiction over other Coarbs or Successors of Patrick, but only that he was an eminent person 
in that series of Successors in which his name was included. So of those archbishops that we read of before the Synod of 
Rathbreasail, (and some of them also that came after,) in Ireland, we are not to understand from the tide, that they enjoyed any 
metropolitan jurisdiction, such as belongs to archbishops now-a-days, but only that they were eminent bishops in such a place, 
or among the people of such a district, or that their fame and renown for personal qualifications was spread abroad through 
Munster, Connaught, Wexford, the Northern or Southern half of Irelaud, or the West of Enrope, as the case right hap- 
pen to be. ^ 

Had the decisions of the Synod of Rathbreasail been immediately carried into execution, there should have been found 
after the time of its sitting, two fixed archbishops in Ireland, one at Armagh, for the Northern half, and one at Cashel, for the 
Southern. But matters appear to have been not so soon settled in this way, nor the old Irish notion of an archbishop so 
quickly superseded. For we find mention in the years which follow, not only of “ Melmury Ua Dunain, Archbishop of 
Munster, Head of the Clergy of Ireland, and lord of the alms-deeds of the West of Europe,’* ( at A.D., 1117,) “Melisar Ua 
Foley, Archbishop of Cashel” (at A.D., 1131,) “ DonneD Ua Conaing, Archbishop of Leath Mogha” (i.e. of the Southern half 
of Ireland, at A.D.' 1137, Ac.,) but also of Casey O’Conaill, “ Archbishop of Connaught,” (in the Annals of Ulster , at A.D. 
1117,) “ the Bishop Ua Cadan, Archbishop of Hy Kinshela” (i.e, Wexford territory, in the Four Masters at A.D. 1135,) Don- 
nell O’Duffy, and Murray O’Duffy, “ Archbishops of Connaught,” (at 1136 and 1150, Ac., respectively, of the same Annals,) 
and finally, “ Cormac Ua Casey, Archbishop of Leinster,” who is mentioned at A.D. 1146, in the same authority. 

On the name of the “Archbishop of Hy-Kinshela” at A.D., 1135, Dr. O’Donovan adds this note, i.e „ of Ferns. There 
was no archbishopric of Dublin at this period — Gregory being then bishop, but not archbishop, of that city. Here it ap- 
pears to be insinuated that the Archbishopric of Leinster was then at Ferns. But according to the Rathbreasail arrangements, 
made 15 years previously, there should at this time have been no archbishop of Leinster at all ; so that I am much inclined 
to think that “ the archbishop of Hy-Kinshela” meant, in this place, nothing more than “ the distinguished, or eminent, bishop” 
officiating in that district, according to the sense above explained as usually attached by the Irish to their word for an 
Archbishop. 

It is certainly very worthy of remark, in connection with the statements now made, that not once in all the period from 
the death of St. Patrick to that of St. Malachy, in 1148, is the name of any Archbishop of Armagh , as such, mentioned by 
the Four Masters. During those six centuries and-a-half, there are veiy many persons brought under our notice in their An- 
nals, as, 4 abbots of Armagh,’ ‘successors of St Patrick,’ aud ‘bishops of Armagh but to none of them is the designation 
of archbishop applied by our Irish writers aforesaid. Nor need this be at all wondered at, after what has been thus far advanced 
in these pages ; for if the old Irish, in the ages next following that of St. Patrick, had no particular idea of the necessity of 
maintaining any fixed episcopal successions in certain appointed localities, it was still less likely that they should have among 
them, during the same ages, such an orcai-episcopal succession in one fixed locality, as many conceive to have been always 
maintained at Armagh. 

But if there was not at first any such succession there, as is commonly supposed, what was the nature, it may be asked, 
of the succession which did really exist in the place ? To this the proper reply appears to be, that it was of an abbatial charac- 
ter, consisting of the successive superiors of the monastic school established by St. Patrick. Of these abbots there was a re- 
gular succession continually maintained, until the days of Malachy O’Morgair, from whose time, and partly by whose exertions, 
the power and wealth formerly connected with the office of abbot, began to be engrossed by the line of metropolitan arch- 
bishops then commencing. At the same time, there had been ever a distinct, but probably less regular, succession of bishops , 

♦Sea Four Masters, AJ). 1140 . Dr. O'Donovan inserts in his translation before “ distinguished,*' the two words, “ the most bat they are not in the original, 
the Irish word mi. being no superlative ; as may be seen by a comparison of the numberless other instances of its occurrence, where Dr. O'D. 
translates it more exactly.— See for instance, several pieces where it occurs it AJD. 801. 
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connected with the same place, the series of whom, also, continued, as a distinct one from that of the abbots, to the same pe- 
riod, when it became absorbed in the archiepiscopal succession aforesaid ; attaining in its new character to a degree of preemi- 
nence for worldly consequence, power, and means, of which the early bishops who had officiated in the place had little notion. 

On the relations which subsisted between the early abbots and cotemporary bishops, especially in connection with places 
which afterwards became the heads of episcopal sees, the following observations of Dr. Reeves are very well deserving of 
attention : — 

“ Most of the ancient sees of Ireland appear to have had a monastic origin, the founders being either bishops, or presbyters who associated 
bishops with them in the government of their houses. But in such cases the memory of the founder was revered more as the father or first 
abbot than as bishop, and hence it was that the term Combarba, ( Cowarba ,) which was applied to a successor in the government of the institu- 
tion, had reference to his abhatial, not episcopal, office. Of these successors, some were only superiors, and others, according to their inclina- 
tion or qualifications, were advanced to the episoopal rank. Hence while the abhatial succession was carefully maintained , there were occasional 
breaks in the episcopal line. Not that it is likely that the compass of a modem bishopric was ever without some one monastic establishment 
which had a bishop, bat that the succession was not uninterruptedly preserved in any one monastery, not even in that one which, by some accident, 
came to be the cathedral of the diocese. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the diocesan arrangement , if any existed , was very fluctu- 
ating, according as one religious establishment started into existence, enjoying the superintendence of a distinguished head, or another sunk into 
obscurity, or was governed by a presbyter, or lay abbot. * Such an interruption,’ obsorves Dr. Lanigan, * might have occurred in less distin- 
guished sees or places, owing to the singular practice in Ireland of raising persons to the episcopacy, here and there, without confining such pro- 
motions to old established sees or places, where there had been bishops in former days. The appointment of a bishop in a new spot might 
have prevented the regular continuation of others in a contiguous place, which had bishops before.’ (iii. 235.) 

“ It is true, indeed," continues Dr. Reeves, “ that a Canon which bears the name of St. Patrick, ordains : [‘That any bishop who goes from 
his own parish into a different one, is not to presume to ordain, without having received permission from him who occupies the see as its proper 
superior.’ *] Yet this rule seems to have reference to towns, and to have been framed rather in anticipation , than as the result, of any dioeesan 
arrangement in the island. Or perhaps it was the echo of an earlier enactment, as the 22nd Canon of the Council of Antioch, which decreed • : 
* A bishop must not intrude upon a strange city which is not subject to him ; nor ordain presbyters or deacons for districts within the jurisdiction 
of another bishop, unless with the consent of the proper bishop of the place."’ 

“ Adamnan, in his Life of Colombo, uses the word dictcesvs in reference to Ireland, but without any help to understand his application of 
the term. From a passage in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, it would seem that the extent of episcopal jurisdiction was regulated by acci- 
dental circumstances : [‘ S. Cethecus, the bishop, had under his jurisdiction several places isolated from one another, among which were two 
situated, one of them in his father’s country, the other, Aghad&lerg, in that of his mother.’ * ]” In other words, the personal connection of 
Cethecus with those places led to his being employed in them for the celebration of such offices as might be looked for from an Irish bishop 
of those times, by their inhabitants. (See Reeves’s Antiquities of Down, dkc., pp. 136,137,) 

It is indeed possible, perhaps we might say, probable, that a place of so much importance as Armagh was, from the 
beginning, apparently considered to be, may never at any period of its history have been left without a bishop specially ap- 
pointed for its own service. It is easy, also, to construct, from the Annals, a catalogue (though it cannot be a very perfect 
one) of the names of persous who in various ages filled the office. But if our desire be, to compile an enumeration of those 
ecclesiastics who successively became possessed of the chief ruling power at Armagh, and who were looked upon as the Suc- 
cessors of St. Patrick, or his Representatives, or ‘ Coarbs' (as they were called,) in that place, then must we turn our attention 
to the series of abbots , and collect their several names from the Annals, to form the Catalogue which we have more imme 
diately in view. The two-fold series, including all the names of both abbots and bishops on record in the Annals, from the 
time of St. Patrick, in the Fifth Century, to that of the establishment of & metropolitan archbishopric at Armagh, in the 
Twelfth, will be found in its proper part of the present essay. 

The ordinary title, whereby the Successors of St. Patrick are distinguished in the earlier portion of the Annals, pre- 
viously t<? the Tenth Century, is that of Abbot of Armagh , the style of “ Coarb of Patrick” being less frequently applied. 
The following are some of the earliest instances of the use of the latter expression by the Four Masters : — At A.D., 496, 
Cormac, usually reckoned the fourth in Succession of the Primates of Ireland, is called the “ Coarb of Patrick but it 
seems to be not without some reason that Dr. O’Donovan suspects a mistake in that passage of the Four Masters, the cor- 
rection of which would leave this Cormac Superior, not of the Church of Armagh, but of that of Trim, in Meath, only. At 
A.D. 732, Congus, who is always reckoned among the Primates, is called M Coarb of Patrick and at A.D., 753, the same 
title is given to Torbach, another of the same number. The ouly other place where I have observed the use of the 
same expression before A.D. 800, is at 799, where Conmhach, (Conway,) another of the Primates, as usually reckoned, is 
named the “ Coarb of Patrick.” At A.D. 825, occurs mention of a dispute about “ the Primacy” and “ the Coarhship of 
Patrick and in later ages, and especially from A.D. 925, to the period of the English invasion, and subsequently, this latter 
name (of “ the Coarb of Patrick”) becomes the one by which the chief prelate of Armagh is commonly known in the Annals. 
The title of Archbishop of Artnagh does not occur in them, as we have seen (unless as applied in the case of St. Patrick him- 
self) until the death of Malachy O’Morgair, in 1148. Nor could this title have been properly employed as an ordinary 
designation of the abbatial successors of the Apostle of Ireland, until the time when the rank and influence and means con- 
nected with their ecclesiastical dignity was united, as it ultimately came to be, with the distinct official character and preroga 
tives belonging in the earlier ages to the person who acted as bishop of Armagh. 

The word Coarb , (sometimes less properly written Corbe, and answering to the Irish Comhwrba, or Comharba, pro- 
nounced Co-orba ; sometimes also written in the Latinised form Comorbanus, or Comurbanus , and thence, in English, Corner- 
ban,) is employed in the Annals as a common designation of the successors of all the other eminent Church-founding Saints 
of Ireland, as well as for those of St. Patrick, at Armagh. It is also occasionally employed as a term for designating ecclesi- 
astical persons occupying church dignities in other countries. Thus, at A.D. 590, the Annals record the appointment of 
Gregory the Great to be “ Coarb of Peter the Apostle ,” i.e ., Bishop, or Pope, of Borne. At A.D. 000, we have the obit of S. 
Sillan, third abbot of Bangor, in the county Down, who is in that place called “ S. Sillan, son of Caimin, abbot of Bangor, 
and Coarb of Comhgall,'' i.e. Successor and official Representative of the famous Comhgall, (or Cogal,) founder of Bangor, and 
its first abbot ,* who himself died, according to the Four Masters, in A.D., 600. The superiors of the Church of Aranmore 
Island, in Galway Bay, are called the “ Coarbs of St. Enda ," founder of that Church, A.D. 054, Ac. The principal Church 
dignitaries of Cork, or, in other words, the abbots of the religious establishment there, are called “ Coarbs of Barry of Cork,” 
A.D. 680, &c., instead of which title (as well as for similar ones in other places of the Four Masters,) the Annals of Ulster 
have “ Prince of Cork, f ” i.e., Chief Prelate of the ecclesiastical establishment so designated. The corresponding word in 
the same place of Mageoghegan’s Annals of Clonmacnoise (translated in 1627, by a good Irish scholar, from an original now 
lost,) is “ Bishop-prince of Cork.” Again, at A.D. 732 of the Four Masters, the abbot of Aporcrossan, (now Applecross, op- 
posite the Isle of Skye, in Rossshire, Scotland,) is called the “ Coarb of Maelruva ;” for which the Annals of Ulster have 
“ Heir of Maelruva ,” and Dr. O’Donovan explains the title as me&niug “ abbot of the monastery erected by Maelrubha, abbot 
of Bangor, at Aporcrossan, in Scotland.” At A.D. 775, the abbot of Aghaboe (in the Queen’s County) is thus mentioned, 


* 8m Note p. 10 sap. + * Princept is constantly applied to abbot* in the Ulster Annals as Dr. O'Donovan remarks at AJ).. 752 of the 4 M. note p. page 356. 

( 3 ) 
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“ Scannal, abbot, Coarb of Kenny,** i.e., successor of St. Kenny ; (from whom Kilkenny is named.) The only other case of the 
occurrence of the word Coarb > besides those now noticed, which I have observed in the Annals previously to A.D. 800, is at 
A.D., 740, where is recorded the death of “ Kenfela, Coarb of Drumcullen,’* a place in the now King's County, barony of 
Fircal. 

The employment of the term in the last instance, it may be observed, is somewhat peculiar, it being connected, not as in 
the preceding cases, with the name of the founder of a church, but with that of the church or place itself. This way of using 
the word becomes, at a later period, not at all uncommon, 

To add a few other instances, illustrative of the occurrence of the word Coarb in the part of the Annals after A.D. 800 ; 
we have, at A.D. 829, the superior of the Church of Moville, County Down, styled 44 the Coarb of Finnen of Moville,” Fin- 
nen having founded the religious establishment of that place. The abbot of Deny is called “ the Coarb of Colum CUle ,” at 
A.D. 852, &c. ; and the abbot of Clonmacnoise, in like manner, “ Coarb of Kiaran ,” the first founder of the Church there. 
In the Annals of the Tenth Century, &c., the word is constantly recurring ; and we find frequent mention of the Coarbs of 
Brendan , Tigheamach, Mac Nisei , Moedog or Edan , Fechin , Kevin , Colman Ela , Adamnan , Coman , dc., dc., meaning 
the several Heads, or Superiors, of the religious establishments founded by those individuals, at Clonfert , Clones , Connor , Ferns , 
Fore , Glendalough y Lynally , Raphoe , Roscommon , dc., dc ., respectively. 

The coarbs t or corbeSy then, of the old Irish Churches, appear to have been, beyond all doubt, nothing else, in their first 
originaly than the principal ecclesiastics, the rulers and governors, of the different religious establishments to which they respec- 
tively belonged, successors in office of the several eminent clerics who had founded those institutions, and as such, uniting 
generally, in their own persons, the dignity of abbot with the order of bishop or presbyter. As such also they enjoyed, over all 
die property, landed or other, and all die persons, belonging to their several foundations, that full and unlimited control, which 
in the monastic ^system, was entrusted to the abbot for the time being, and which had originally been assigned to the first 
founders of their several churches. * Of those first founders they were, in fact, regarded as the heirs t this latter term being 
used in the Annals of Ulster , in different places, to express the same relationship as is implied in the other word coarb. One 
instance of this has been given already, in the case of Maelruva, founder of Aporcrossan Church, at p. 7 sup. And another 
may be pointed to at A.D. 851, of the Ulster Annals, where it is stated, that, in that year, “ Two Heirs of Patrick, viz., Fo- 
rinnan, Bishop and Anchorite, and Diarmaid, wisest of all the Doctors of Europe, entered into rest.” In the corresponding 
passage of the Four Masters, the same persons are styled, “ Two Coarbs of Patrick.” The addition of the title “ Bishop ” to 
the former implies plainly, that it was a casual distinction, not necessarily implied in the name of Coarb of Patrick , nor com- 
mon, by any means, to all holders of that office, any more than that of anchorite, which in Forinnan’s case was united with it. 

The land assigned, for the endowment of a Church, or monastic establishment, to its first founder, or patron saint, was 
called by the Irish its Termon , a name borrowed apparently from the Latin TerminuSy a boundary . “ Let the Termon of the 

sacred place have its marks around it,” says an old Canon of the Irish Church, on this subject, fin the Latin of which, the 
word Terminus is used, where Termon occurs in the translation just given. The Termon land of a church was considered to 
have by right the privilege of Sanctuary, and to be free from any owing of rents or other exactions to temporal lords. But that 
those lay lords did not allow them to continue free from such exactions and contributions, is clear from the Fourth Act of the 
Synod of Cashel , in 1172, which distinctly states that they were in the habit of levying them at regular and stated periods, as 
well as casually at other times. The Constitution in question runs thus — 

44 Fourthly. That all Church lands, and possessions belonging to them, be wholly free from exaction on the part of all secular persons. And 
especially, that neither petty kings, nor chieftains, nor any other powerful men in Ireland, nor their sons with their families, are to exact, as has 
been customary, victuals and hospitality, in lands belonging to the church, or presume any longer to extort them by force. And that those de- 
testable contributions, which are wont to be exacted from lands belonging to the church, four times in the year, by the neighbouring chieftains, 
are to be exacted no more .” — Oiraldus Cambrends . — -Hib. Exp. c. 84.) 

The common residents on the Termon lands, (as on others in those days,) who occupied and labored them, were accord- 
ing to Archbishop Ussher, of two kinds. The first sort, styled adscriptitiiy or adscriptitii ghbee, i.e., 4 tied to the soil,’ were 
in a state of complete servitude ; their goods were not their own, but in the power of the lord of the soil ; and they them 
selves were regarded as part of the immoveable property on it, as fruit trees, wells, fishponds, &c. They cultivated the soil 
partly for the sustenance of their own families, and partly for the benefit of the church. The other occupants, of the second 
sort, were called, coloni liberiy or 4 free husbandmen,’ i.e., free in comparison with the former class, the adscriptitii. For they 
were very far from being altogether free ; seeing that they had not liberty to remove whither they might please, nor to leave 
the property whereon they were bom. They were bound also to labor the soil, and pay rents to its owner. 44 Thus, in times 
past,” says Ussher,*' those who endowed churches and abbeys, bestowed not only bare lands, but lands stocked as it were with 
certain septs and races, tied there perpetually to perform all services for the behoof and benefit of those to whom they were 
given.” — Works by Ellington, xi. 426.) 

But beside the Coarbs t who were the chief owners of Church lands in Ireland, before the endowment of bishopricks in 
the Twelfth Century, and the occupants who resided on those lands and labored them, there was connected with them another 
important class of persons, more numerous than the Coarbs or Corbes, and of an inferior condition to them, who were known 
by the name of Erenachs , or Herenachs , (or according to the Irish spelling of the word, Airchinneachs , or AirchindeachSy) who 
have already been partly brought under the reader’s notice, but of whom it will be necessary, before going farther, to say some- 
what more. What position they held, and what were the duties they performed, subsequently to the settlement of church af- 
fairs in Ireland, under the influence of England and Rome in the Twelfth Century, is a subject of which it is easy to give at 
least a partial account, as Ussher and others after him, have done. But to define exactly, or describe with any particularity, 
what was the nature of their office, and what their condition, or circumstances, during those earlier ages, which more imme 
diately concern us at present, were a work for the execution of which there exists a much greater deficiency of materials. And 
although, from what we know of their circumstances, and the duties performed by their order, in those later ages, we may 
draw some inferences as to the state of the corresponding particulars in the earlier period referred to, still, considering how 
very much the position of the Coarbs in the Irish Church was altered by the events which befel Ireland subsequently to the 
labors of Gille of Limerick, Malachy O’Morgair, &c., it seems very probable that like changes may have affected the case of the 
Erenachs also. 

The earliest occurrence of the word Airchindeach in the Annals of the Four Mastersy is at A.D., 601, where mention is 
made of Saran Sevierk, “ Airchindeach of Senboth-Sine,” i.e., Erenach of the place now called Templeshanbo, at the foot of 
Mount Leinster, barony of Scarawalsh, County Wexford. Dr. O’Donovan’s note on the word here is as follows : — “ Airckin- 
neachy i.e., the hereditary warden of the church, usually anglicised Erenagh or Herenagh.” Next, the name occurs at A.D., 


* These ere the * SaaeH poire* •' of the Limavady Jurors, see p. 7. eup. — But * Sancti poire*' wee no Irish appellation.— It was probably a translation of the Irish 
word for “ holy abbot* ; M ab., signifying father. + See Uuhcr't Work*, by Ehington, voL xi. p. 423. 
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786, where is given the obit of an Airchinneach of Inishkeel Island, off the west coast of Donegal. Again, at A.D. 788, is 
given that of 44 Doimhtheach, airchinneach of Trefoit-mor," i.e. of Trivet, Co. Meath; and at 789, that of an 44 airchin- 
neach, of Cloonburren,” Co. Roscommon. At A.D., 792, is recorded the death of “ Olcovar, son of Flann, Airchinneach of 
Inis-Cathaigh.” At 809 [properly, 814,] the Four Masters record the deaths of 44 Cinaedh, son of Kellach, Bishop and Air- 
chineach, of Trillick, (Co. Tyrone,) and “ Maelduin, Bishop and Archinneach of Aughrim,” (Co. Galway.) And once 
more, at A.D. 884, they have that of “ Brasal, son of Cormac, Archinneach , i.e., abbot , of Kildua and other churches.’ 1 Kill- 
dua is now called Killglin, (par. of Balfeaghan, Co. Meath.) To these extracts from the Annals, now giveh, we shall have 
occasion presently to add a few others, throwing some further light on the office and condition of the ancient Erenachs of Ire- 
land. But meanwhile, it will be convenient to dwell a little on what has been written by others on the subject. For simpli- 
city sake, we shall, in any original observations to be made hereafter, or in translating from the Annals, employ the anglicised 
form, Erenagh , of the word under discussion. 

The Erenagh, says Dr. O’Donovan, as above quoted, was 44 the hereditary warden of the Church.” This hereditary 
character of the Ermach's office is continually presenting itself to one’s notice in works on ancient Irish history, as may be 
exemplified here in a specimen or two. In the Catalogue, for instance, of the 44 Abbots, &c.,” given in the Ordnance Memoir 
of Derry , we find, at pp. 28 — 80 , these notices ; 41 The O’Maighnes were hereditary erenachs of lnniskeel, in Donegal, and are 
still a numerous tribe. They now usually write their name Mooney , and Moyney .” 44 The family of O Toman, or Doman, 

still exists. They were erenachs of Drumhome, in the county of Donegal, till the plantation of Ulster.” 44 The family of 
O’Robhartaich, now O’Rafferty and O’Roarty, were erenachs and coarbs of Tory Island, till the plantation of Ulster, and are 
still numerous. The MacRoartys, who were erenachs of Ballymagrorty, in Tirhugh, county of Donegal, and hereditary 
keepers of the celebrated relic of Columbkille, called the cathach , were probably a branch of the same family.” 44 The family 
of O’Doighre were also a very noble branch of the Kinel-Owen, and were hereditary erenachs of Derry, till Jhe plantation of 
Ulster. They still exist, and are called Deery.” 44 The O’Firghils [now Freels,] a family of the Kinel-Connell, were heredi- 
tary erenachs of Kilmacrenan, and performed the ceremony of inaugurating the chiefs of Tirconnell.” Similar cases, very 
numerous, may be seen in Dr. Reeves’s learned Edition of Primate Colton's Visitation of Derry ; as at p. 10, where, in his 
note on Ardstraw, Dr. R. observes that 44 the family of Ua Forannain were the herenachs of this church in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.” 44 In the sixteenth century, the Clann M‘Killbridy were herenaghs of Raymunterdony, a parish in 
the county of Donegal,” (p. 22. note.) And so, for the parish of Disertegny, 44 the ancient herenaghes thereof were the 
Magraddies.” — (i6. p . 64. note i.) 

The mode of hereditary succession referred to in the extracts here given is not such as is usual in our day, whereby a 
property descends from father to son, or to some of his children ; and goes to others only if the owner be childless ; but it 
was regulated according to what was called the course of tanistry. That is to say, during the owner’s life-time, a tanist , or 
next successor, to the estate, was selected by the tribe, they choosing such an one as might appear most competent from age 
and abilities to manage it, or such as might, with abilities considered sufficient for the office, be most acceptable to them on 
other grounds. In this way, the son of the owner might not succeed to the estate at all ; or he might come in after a brother 
or cousin of his father, or some other person, who had preceded him as tanist. 

Whether this mode of succession to the erenach’s office prevailed in all cases from the earliest period of their exis- 
tence in any particular place, appears not certain, nor easy to be determined. According to the conclusions arrived at in the 
Ulster Inquisitions, already referred to, it did so prevail. They represent, that the land and other property given at first by 
44 Donell McHugh O’Neale” and other temporal lords, to the Sancti Patres , or church-founding abbots, of Ireland, were by 
them assigned to several septs * to dwell upon, and 44 that the said saintes, or holy men, dedicating themselves onely to praier 
and the service of God, did for their better ease, ordaine and constitute several herenaghes to manure and occupie those 
lands, f ” and that 44 the property was to be held by the tenant, chosen 44 according to the course of tanistrie, free from all 
exactions ; and that for that cause the land was called termon or free, and the tennant thereof some tymes called corbe, and 
sometimes herenagh.” But in this statement there is more or less of ignorance and confusion apparent. For the first coarbs 
are in it represented as cotemporaries of the saints whose church lands they respectively came to possess ; whereas it is most 
certain that the coarbs were the successors of those saints : and instead of the lands being alienated from the saints, (on whom 
they were originally bestowed, as an endowment for their churches,) to the coarbs, as a distinct corporation, or succession of 
men, they came to be inherited by the coarbs as official successors of the saints who so first possessed them. 

But that the erenaghs may have been appointed hereditary stewards or managers of the farms belonging to churches, in 
the manner mentioned in the Inquisitions, appear probable enough, and agrees well with any thing we find concerning those 
bearing the name iu the Annals. It is reasonable to suppose, that when the abbot of any church for the time being, derived 
an income from any farm or farms connected with that church, he would appoint some person to be chief manager of the pro- 
perty thus accruing to him, or more managers than one, where the lands were occupied by different septs, or lay apart from one 
another, or in other cases, as might be convenient. The superior of a large religious establishment would require such aid, 
occupied as he would be himself with the charge of all its parts, the congregation under his care, the buildings, the worship, 
the manuscripts, Ac., &c. And as there was (at Armagh, for instance,) an ceconomus, or house steward, (called by the Irish a 
Fertighis, Le., a house-man, or house-keeper,) whose duty in looking after the care of provisions, &c., within doors, would appear 
to be sufficiently expressed by his name, so would there be needed others, in like manner, to exercise a somewhat analogous 
office abroad, in connection with the monastic lands, and revenues accruing from them. And as we find in later times the 
occupancy of the termon or church lands shared, actually, between the coarbs , and erenachs and the septs or families of which 
they were the heads, and the coarbs undoubtedly came by their share as the representatives of the heads of the old religious es- 
tablishments of Ireland, so it seems highly probable that the erenachs were assigned their share in the manner above described, 
by the original church founders, ( sancti patres, patron saints, or whatever else we are to call them,) or by the coarbs who suc- 
ceeded them, to occupy those lands by hereditaiy succession, according to the course of tanistry, and cultivate them for their 
own support, and that of the churches to which they severally belonged. 

Admitting, however, qs probable, that the office of erenagh was thus generally in each case transmitted from one member 
to another of the same family, according to the sort of succession above explained, and that from the very first, it may still be 
questioned whether the same thing held good with regard to the coarbs, as is implied in the Lymavady Inquisition already 
cited. As far as can be gathered from the testimony of the Annals, this does not appear, at all events, to have been univer- 
sally the case : although, that it was commonly so, their evidence is sufficient to render probable ; and that such a system was 
believed to have had the sanction of St. Patrick himself, may be concluded from one of the old accouuts of his Life preserved 
in Ireland. 


* p. 7, sap. + Ulster Inquisitions, Appendix, No. 5. — In this appendix, as well as in the Survey qf the Countv Fermanagh , at the commencement of the same 
VoL oocor numberless illustrations of the hereditary coarbshipe and erenaehiea of the old Insh people. 
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To refer to the latter authority first. The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (a work “ which/* as Dr. Petrie observes, “ no 
writer, however sceptical, has ever ventured to assign to a later period than the teuth century,”) mentions, that the Apostle of 
Ireland, being anxious to found a church at Usney Hill, in Westmeath, and being therein opposed by Fiach and Enda, sons 
of the famous Niall Naoighialiach, and brothers to King Laoghaire, endeavoured to overcome their opposition by “ promising, 
that if they would permit a church to be erected in honor of God, in that lovely spot, the moderators and rectors of that 
church should be chosen always from their own descendants/* a proposal, which, although not agreed to by the opponents of 
the saint in this instance, is sufficient to shew, that, among those by whom it was received as true, such an arrangement was 
not considered unlikely to have his approbation — (Colgan’s Trias Tkaum Fit. Trip. 8.P. Part. ii. c. xvii., p. 131 ; and Petrie’s 
Essay on the Round Towers , &c., of Ireland, pp. 158, 159.) 

Had the proposal made by St. Patrick in this case been accepted by the other party, then the successive moderators of 
the church, (supposing it to have been similar in its constitution to others founded by him elsewhere,) would have been the 
hereditary coarbs of the individual appointed over it by him as its first superior. 

As to the indications contained in the Annals, that the office of coarb or abbot was commonly transmitted in hereditaiy 
succession, the study of them to any considerable extent in detail, however interesting it might be to enter on, would lead us 
into particulars too tedious for insertion here. A few specimens are all that can be given in illustration of the nature of the 
evidence referred to. 

Connected with the Church of Lusk , in the County Dublin, the obits of ten abbots are to be found on record in different 
places of the Four Masters , as exhibited, with a few other of the entries connected with the place, in the following catalogue : 

(1.) A.D., 731. “Cnmmbael, son ot Colga, abbot of Lnsk, died.” 

(2.) AD., 779, [ properly , 784.] 44 Conall, son of Crnnrnbael, abbot of Lnsk, died.” 

(3.) A.D., 782, [properly, 787.] 44 Colga, son of Crunmhael, abbot of Lnsk, died.” 

* (4.) A.D., 786, [property, 791.] 44 Murray, son of Atagus, abbot of Lusk, died.” 

(5.) A.D., 791, [pvoperty, 796.] “Moynagk, son of iEugus, prior of Lusk, died.” 

(6.) A.D., 799, [property, 804.] 44 Cormac, son of Conall, house-steward of Lusk, died.” 

(7.) A.D., 800, [property, 805.] 44 Moynagb, son of Colga, abbot ot Lusk, died.” 

(8.) A.D., 838. 44 Mulroney, son of Cahal, Vice-abbot of Lusk, died.” 
i (9.) A.D., 848. 44 Rury, abbot of Lusk, died.” 

(10.) A.D., 851. “Ailill, son of Rovartach, abbot of Lusk, died.” 

(11.) A.D., 878. 44 Enacan, son of Rury, abbot of Lusk, died.” 

(12.) A.D., 887. 4 * Shaughnessy, abbot of Lusk,” died. [N.B. In the older Armais of Ulster , he is sailed “ Shanghnessy, 
bishop of Lusk.”] 

(13.) A.D., 891. 44 Murray, son of Mulroney, prior of Lusk, died.” 

(14 ) A.D., 902. 44 Flann, son of Enacan, abbot of Lusk, died.” 

( 15.) A.D., 927. 44 Toole, son of Enacan, Bishop of Duleek and Lusk, and Steward of the family of Patrick,” died. [N.B. — 

4 The family of Patrick,’ in the style of the old Irish Annalists, means 4 the religious congregation of persons, clerical and lay, belonging to the 
establishment founded by Patrick, at Armagh/ And the 4 Steward of the Family of Patrick,’ is, according to Dr. O’Donovan, the 4 Proctor of 
Armagh.’ : — 

The many instances of the recurrence of the same name in the above enumeration goes far to prove, that the persons 
mentioned in it were nearly connected by ties of family relationship, and that the offices available in the Church of Lusk 
were enjoyed by them in course of hereditary succession. It is indeed more than probable, that the second and third abbots, 
( 2 ) and ( 3 ,) in the above list, were sons of the first abbot named in it : that the two next persons, Abbot Murray (4) and Prior 
Moynagh (S) were brothers ; that Cormac, the house steward, was son to Abbot Conall, the second above named ; that Moy- 
nagh, the fifth Abbot in the list, was son to Colga, the third ; that Enacan the eighth abbot ( 1 1 ), was sou to Rury, the fifth, ( 9 ) 
above ; that the prior Murray (13) was son to the Vice-abbot Mulroney ( 8 ) ; and finally, tbat Flann, the tenth abbot above, and 
the bishop Toole, were brothers, and sons to Enacan, the eighth abbot already mentioned. 

It may be observed, that of the ten abbots mentioned from A.D. 731, to A.D. 902, the Four Masters inform us of the 
parentage of all, save two, while of six bishops of the place, who lived during the same period, (and are mentioned at the years 
835, 873, 880, 902, 904, and 927 respectively,) the parentage of only one is giveu. This was probably on account of the com- 
paratively small importance and income assigned, among the Irish, to the latter office ; which may have been more open to 
men of merit generally, and less restricted, than the other offices above mentioned, to persons belonging to a particular family 

To take another case. In connection with the Church of Glean-Uissean, (now Killeshin, about two Irish miles west of 
the town of Carlow,) we find in the Four Masters the names of nine abbots, and one erenach, which read as follows : — 

AD., 874. 44 Dermot, son of Corprey, abbot of Gleann-Uissean, died.” 

AD., 915. The Archbishop Maelmogue, sou of Dermot, abbot of Gleann-Uissean,” [fell at the battle of Gonfey, near 
Lei slip, County Kildare. 

A.D., 917. 44 Donnell, son of Dermot, abbot of Gleaon-Uissean,” [died.] 

A.D., 938. 44 Anvey, son of Donnell, abbot ot Gleann-Uissean, died.” 

A.D., 946. 4 * Casey, son of Donnell, abbot of Gleann-Uissean, died.” 

A.D., 951. 44 Felimy, foster-son to Maelmogue, abbot of Gleann-Uissean, the sage of Leinster, . . .died.” 

A.D., 977. 44 Flann, son of Maelmogue, erenach of Gleann Uissean, died.” 

A.D., 986, 44 Kencorach, son of Anvey, abbot of Gleann-Uissean, died.” 

A.D., 1016. 44 Dermot Ua [i.e., descendant or grand-son, of] Maelmogue, abbot of Gleann-Uissean, died.” 

A.D., 1045. 44 Casey Ua Corcrain, coarb of Gleann-Uissean, died.” 

Connected with the Church of Monasterboice, Co. Louth, we have among others, the entries following, — 

A.D., 1056. 44 Flann Mainistreach, lector of Monasterboice, died.” [N.B. Flann Mainistreach signifies 4 Flann of Monaster/ Le., 4 Flann 
of Monasterboice/ the latter name again signifying, ‘the Monastery of St Boice/ or Boetius.] 

A.D., 1067. 44 Ahiern, son to Flann Mainistreach, erenach of Monasterboice, died.” 

A.D., 1117. “Owen Mac Ahiern [or Owen, son of Ahiern,] coarb of Boice, died.” [N.B. Surnames had come into use about a century 
before, their origin being attributed, among the Irish, to Brian Boru, A.D., 1000.] 

A.D., 1122. 44 Fergna Mac Ahiern, [or Feigna, son of Abiern,] Coarb of Boice, a wise priest, died.'' 

The preceding three examples are all that our proposed limits will admit of our introducing, in illustration of the state- 
ment already made, that the evidence of the 4nnals goes to render probable the opinion, that the succession to the office of 
coarb, or abbot, as well as to that of erenach, was of hereditary character, in many, if not most, instances, from a very early 
period ; or even from the first origin of the several religious establishments concerned in the enquiry. Such examples, did our 
space permit, might have been largely multiplied ; as the reader will be able to observe, who cares to take the trouble of in- 
vestigating, in the Annals, the several succession of ecclesiastics, whose names are on record in connection with the Churches 
of Kildare, Slane, Ferns, Terryglass, Trivet, Kiltoom, Emly, Clonfert, Lynn, (called in the Annals, Lann-Leire,) Moville, (Co. 
Down,) Iona, Ac. In the several cases of each of those here named, traces may be observed in the Annals, at one period or 
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another, of the existence of an hereditary succession among its ecclesiastics. That of Kildare, commencing with Abbot Fo 
rannan, A.D. 607, is particularly worth notice, the succession there being in the royal family of Leinster, and the connection 
being traceable in the Annals for some 300 years, to A.D. 965, when “ Murray, son of Faelan, Abbot of Kildare , and Royal 
Heir of Leinster , was killed by Amlave, Ac.” The succession at Slane, also, is well worthy of attention ; its hereditary 
character being traceable in the Annals through a great number of Abbots and Erenachs, from the time of Abbot Colman 
A.D. 746, to that of Donnell Ua Cele, who was Erenach 300 years after, viz., in A.D. 1053. 

The idea of abbots transmitting their ecclesiastical estates to their sons , and other descendants, after the manner above 
suggested, may appear perplexing to those who form their notion of the condition and circumstances of such persons, from 
what they have heard of those bearing a similar name in the Church of Rome, at this day, and during past ages. But any 
one who is a little acquainted with the sources of our national history, must be familiar with the fact, that however highly es- 
teemed the virgin state may have been among the early Irish Christians, not only was marriage not forbidden to their clergy 
but it was actually common enough among them, as is indicated by numberless instances throughout the Annals, both before 
and after the Anglo-Norman Invasion, where mention is made of the sons of ecclesiastical persons of different grades, bishops 
abbots, priors, deans, Ac. To illustrate this in one very remarkable case ; — Torbach, abbot, or primate, of Armagh, in A.D. 812* 
was the son of one abbot of Louth, and the father of another abbot of the same place, from whom was descended a race 
highly distinguished in after ages, as the Annals testify. The connection of this case with the subject of the present memoir, 
bearing, as it does, on the history of one of our primates, as usually reckoned, appears to justify the inserting of what relates 
to it somewhat fully in detail ; although the extracts from the Annals which this involves, are, when taken together, of a rather 
lengthy character. They so far illustrate, however, different points of interest to us at present, that it seems hardly necessary 
to apologise to the reader for their introduction. 

Connected then, with the family in question, we have in the Annals of the Four Masters, (besides others,) these entries 
which follow : — 

AD. 753, 44 Gorman, Coarb of Mochta of Louth, died at Clonmaouoise, on his pilgrimage, and he was father to Torbach, Coarb of Patrick." 
A.D. 807, [properly , 812.] 44 Torbach, son of Gorman, Scribe , Lector , and Abbot of Armagh, [died.] He was of the Cinel-Torbaigh [i«. 
Torbach' $ family, or kindred,'] i e. the O’Kelly-Breagh race. And of these was Conn-na-nibocht, that was at Clonmacnoise, and received the 
name of Conn-na-mbocht, [£«., ‘ Conn, of the paupers,'] from the number of paupers constantly supplied with food by him." 

A.D., 834. “ Egan, son of Torbach, Abbot of Louth, died on his pilgrimage at Clonmacnoise, Owen, son to Egan, remained at Clonmac- 
noiae, and from him are descended the Meic-Cuinn-na mbocht [family] there." [N.B. Meic-Cuinn-na-mbocht signifies, in Irish, ( the sons of 
* Conn- of the paupers.’ It might be anglicised in the abridged form Quinn. The forms Mac Coimemoght, or more properly, Mao Cuinn-na- 
moght, and Coimemoght , are also used.] 

A.D. 845. 44 Owen, i.e., the anchorite , son to Egan, son of Torbach, of Clonmacnoise, died." 

AD. 863. 44 Luchairen, — i.e., the father of Egertach, — son to Owen, son of Egan, son of Torbach, Scribe and Anchorite at Clonmacnoise. 

died.” ^ 

A.D. 893. 14 Egertach, Erenach of the Little Church [at Clonmacnoise,] father of Enacan and Donoghue, died.” 

AD. 898. 44 Kencorach of Inisenagh [in Lough Ree] Bishop and Abbot of Louth, tutor to Enacan, son of Egertach, and to Donoghue, son 
of Egertach, from whom are descended the Connemoght family, died the 23d of July." * ^ ’ 

AD. 947. 41 Enacan, son of Egertach, Erenach of the Little Church of Clonmacnoise, Bishop and pure Virgin, the brother of Donoghue 
son of Egertach, of the Morna Moyne [i.e. Cremorne] family, died." ^ 9 

A.D. 953. 44 Donoghue, son of Egertach, Bishop of Clonmacnoise," [died.] 

AD. 1005. 44 Donooh, son of Donoghue, Lector of Clonmacnoise, and its Anchorite afterwards, Head of its Rule and History , died." 

A.D. 1022. 44 Joseph, son of Donogh, Anmchara [i.e. Soul -friend, or Spiritual Adviser,] of Clonmacnoise , died. He was father to Conn-na- 
mbocht” 

AD. 1031. 44 Conn-na-mbocht, Head of the Culdees, and Anchorite, of Clonmacnoise, first invited a party of the poor of Cion at Iseal- 
Kiarain [or St Kiaran's Hospital, at Clonmacnoise ,] and presented them with twenty of his own cows for the occasion. 

A.D. 1056. 44 Maelfinnen Mac Cuinn-na moght, the father of Cormac, Coarb of Kiaran [i.e. Abbot of Clonmacnoise,] died, i.e. Mae lfih- 
nen, son of Conn, son of Joseph, son of Donogh, son of Donoghue, son of Egertach, son of Luachan, son of Owen son of 
Egan, son of Torbach, son of Gorman, of the O’Kelly Breagh family." 1 

A,D. 1059. 44 Conn-na-mbocht, the glory and dignity of Clonmacnoise, died, at an advanced age.” 

A.D. 1079. 44 Maelchiarain Mac Cuinn na-mbocht [or M., son of Conn-na-mbocht,] Coarb of Kiaran, died. He was the glory and vene- 
ration of Cion [i.e. Clonmacnoise,] in his time.” 

A.D. 1089. 44 1 seal Kiarain was purchased for ever by Cormac Mao Cuinn-na-mbocht from Ua Flaihen, and from Donnell, son to Flann TT* 
Melaghlin, King of Meath.” 

AD. 1097. 44 Maelan Ua Cuinn [i.e. M., grandson, or descendant of Conn,] Erenach of the Little Churoh, died.” 

AD. 1100. 44 Magrath Ua Flaihen, Coarb of Kiaran and of Cronan of Tomgrany, [Co. Clare,] died on his pilgrimage at Aghaboe. He 
was of the tribe of Hy-Fiachrach-Fella,” [Co. Roscommon.] 

AD. 1103. 44 Cormac Mac Cuinn-na-mbocht, Tanist- abbot of Clonmacnoise, and a prosperous and wealthy man, died.” 

A.D. 1104. 44 The shingles of one-half the Duleek [or, Stone Church,] of Clonmacnoise were finished by Flaherty O’Linohy, it having been 
commenced by Cormac Mac Cuinn-na-mbocht,” [ 4 Cowarb of St. Keyran ,’ as he is called in the Annals of Clonmacnoise?] 

A.D. 1109. 44 Flaherty O’Linchy, Coarb of Kiaran, and Great Priest of Clonmacnoise,” [died.] * J 

A.D. 1128. 44 Gilla-an-choveye [i.e. Servant of the Deity] son of Mac Cuinn, who had been Tanist Abbot of Clonmacnoise for a time, died, &c." 

The preceding extracts present us with a very remarkable succession, unbroken for 350 years, of ecclesiastical persons of 
one kind or another, who lived in the married state, and reared up children, to fill in after time such places in the Church as 
they themselves occupied, or others of kindred character. First, we have Gorman, abbot of Louth, father to Torbach, abbot of 
Armagh, and successor of St. Patrick. 2ndly, Torbach, again, father to Egan, another abbot of Louth. 3. Egan, father to 
the Anchorite Owen. 4. Owen the Anchorite, father to Luchairen, scribe and anchorite of Clonmacnoise. 5. Luchairen 
father to the Erenach Egertach. 6. This Erenach, father to Enacan and Donoghue. 7 Enacan succeeded his father as 
Erenach, but did not marry, for which reason he is called in the Annals, a 44 pure Virgin,” but his brother Donoghue, Bishop 
of Clonmacnoise, was father to the Lector Donogh, who became also an Anchorite. 8. Donogh was father to Joseph, anmchara 
or spiritual adviser, at Clonmacnoise. 9. Joseph was father to Conn-na-mbocht, head of the Culdees, (i.e. t probably, Prior,) 
of Clonmacnoise, and Anchorite. 10. This Conn was father to Maelfinnen, who appears to have been abbot of the same 
place. 11. Maelfinnen again was father to Cormac, Abbot, or Tanist-Abbot, there. And, finally, Cormac also appears to 
have followed the example of his forefathers, in marrying, as we read of Keleher and Maelchiarain, both distinguished men, 
and sons of Cormac Ua Cuinn-na-mbocht, at A.D. 1134, of the Annals. 

Marriage was, therefore, not regarded as in any way disreputable for a clergyman, in Ireland, in those days ; seeing that 
the famous Conn-na-mbocht, 44 the glory and dignity of Clonmacnoise,” although a Head of Culdees , was married ; and was 
also, the Son of a Spiritual Adviser, or Confessor, of Clonmacnoise, the grandson of a Lector, or Divinity Professor, the great 
grandson of a Bishop, Ac., Ac. 

We may observe that the same person who is called in the first of the above entries Coarb of Patrick , is, in the second of 
them, styled Abbot of Armagh. Nor is this the only indication given in them of the identity of the offices of Coarb and Ab- 
bot ; for where it is said that the ‘ Cowarb* Cormac (at A.D. 1104,) occepied himself in completing the roof of the Stone 
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Church of Clonmaenoise, this represents him as continuing a work, begun by one who is called an Abbot of the place. For 
at A.D. 924 of the Annals occurs this entry : — 

“ Colman, sou of Ailill, abbot of Clonard cud Clonmacnoise, a bishop and wise doctor, died. It was by him that the Duleek [or Stone 
Church] of Clonmacnoise was built” 

Moreover, the entries in the An nals connected with Clonmacnoise illustrate strikingly the transition from the use of one 
of these names to that of the other. For while mention occurs of “ Abbots of Clonmacnoise ” about 50 times between the 
years 548 and 952, and only twice after, in the Annals, the style, “ Coarb of Kiaran” which is first met with at A.D. 952, 
occurs nearly 30 times in the period between that year and A.D. 1 230, the office being the same all through. 

That the situation of Coarb, or Abbot, was not in all instances assigned from the beginning to persons belonging to a 
particular family succession, is indicated by the notices which appear in the Annals relative to the tribes and localities from 
which the several individuals called successively to fill that high position at Clonmacnoise, derived their origin. Of the earlier 
abbots, indeed, who lived before the commencement of the Eighth Century, the native places are seldom specified ; but from 
that period onwards, they are generally inserted, and express distinctly enough, that the various abbots, with whose names 
they are connected, far from belonging to any one tribe or district, were for many ages appointed from a great variety of places, 
widely apart from one another, in Ireland. So, Abbot Baetan, whose death is noticed at A.D. 063, was from Connemara, in 
Galway ; Abbot Oissene, A.D. 704, from Calry, in the Co. Longford ; Abbot Folactach, A.D. 765, from the Co. Kildare ; Ab- 
bot Foircheallach, A.D. 809, from the barony of Morgallion, Co. Meath. 

In the Tenth and following Centuries, however, the situation of Coarb, as well as the other offices of dignity and emolu- 
ment about Clonmacnoise, appear to have gradually come more and more into the hands of particular fakilies, as far at least 
as may be gathered from inspection of the names and parentage of those who are stated to have filled such offices ; until at 
length the post of Coarb, here, as in other places, came to be occupied by one race exclusively, inheriting according to the law 
of Tanistry, from the Twelfth, or probably even from the Eleventh Century. The following catalogue of names, mentioned 
in the Annals at the dates, and associated with the offices, annexed, will serve to illustrate this statement : — 

A.D. 987. [property , 988.] 44 Donogh O’Braen, Abbot of Clonmacnoise, a celebrated wise man and anchorite.” 

A.D. 988. [properly, 989.] “Linchy, son of Maelpatrick, Lector of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1005. M Donogh, [grandfather to Conn-na-mbocht,] Lector of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1022. tc Joseph, son of Donogh , Annmchara of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1030. “ Brasal, of Conaille, Coarb of Kiaran,” [».«., abbot of Clonmacnoise.] 

A.D. 1038. “ Flaherty Mac [or, son of] Linchy, Bishop and Lector of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1042. M Linchy Ua Flaihen, Coarb of Kiaran and Cronan,” [i e. Abbot of Clonmacnoise and Tomgrany.] 

A.D. 1044. “ Ailill, son of Brasal, resident priest of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1052. “ Ahiera Ua Eaghrain, Coarb of Kiaran of Clonmacnoise and of Comman,” [i.e., Abbot of Clonmacnoise and Roscommon ] 

A.D. 1056. 44 MaeUhmen, son of Conn-na-mbocht , Coarb of Kiaran.” 

A.D. 1059. (and A.D. 1031.) Conn-na-mbocht, Head of the Culdees of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1060. 44 Ailill Ua Maelchiarain [Le. ‘Ailill, grandson or descendant of Maelchiarain, (now called Muthem,) ] Erenach of the Little 
Church, Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1061. “ Malcolm Ua Linchy, a learned man and priest of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1067. 44 Keleher of Morna, Bishop of Clonmacnoise, [of the O' Kelly Breagh race .”] Of which was Conn-na-mbocht also. See last page- 

A.D. 1070. 44 Ailill Ua h Airretaigh, Ard-Coarb of Kiaran of Clonmacnoise, died. .Ailill was of the tribe of Corkaree,” [Co. Westmeath.} 

A.D. 1079. 44 Maelchiaran Mac Cuiim nambocht, Coarb of Kiaran.” 

A.D. 1088. 44 Tigemach O’Braein, Ard-Coarb of Kiaran and Coman.” 

A.D. 1089. 44 Conor, son of Fogarty Ua Maeldoon, vice abbot of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1093. 44 Aedh Ua ConghaUe, Erenach of the Strangers Hospital at Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1097 . 44 Maelan Ua Cuinn [i.e. 4 M. grandson of Conn,’] Erenach of the Little Church” [at Clonmacnoise.] 

A.D. 1100. 44 Magrath Ua Flaihen, Coarb of Kiaran and of Cronan of Tomgrany died. .He was of the tribe of Hy-Fiachrach-Fella,” [i.e. 
of Fella, on the west side of Lough Ree, Co. Roscommon,] 

A.D. 1103. 44 Cormac Mac Cuinn-na mbocht , Tanist Abbot of Clonmacnoise,” 

A.D. 1104. 44 GiUachreest Ua AfUem, Bisbop of Clonmacnoise, and Erenach of Ardagh-of-Bishop-Mel.” 

A.D. 1106. 44 Murray Ua Maeldoon, Vice Abbot of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1109. 44 Flaherty Ua Linchy, Coarb of Kiaran, and great priest of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1116. 44 Conghalacb, Erenach of the Strangers’ Fort." 

A.D. 1127. 44 Gillachreest O’Malone, abbot, Coarb of Kiaran of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1128. 44 Kennedy Ua Conghail, Erenach of the strangers’ Fort at Clonmacnoise.” 

44 Gilla an-Choveye, son of Mac Cuinn, Tanist-abbot of Clonmacnoise for a time, died.” 

A.D. 1136. 44 Donnell Ua Duffy, Archbishop of Connaught, and Coarb of Kiaran,.. died after mass and celebration at Clonfert.” 

A.D. 1153. 44 Aedh O Malone, Coarb of Kiaran of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1166. 44 Keleher Ua Conghaile, Erenach of the Strangers’ Hospital at Clonmacnoise, died.” 

A.D. 1172. 44 Tigbearnach O' Malone, Coarb of Kiaran of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1181. 44 Maelchiarain O Fiavra, Coarb of Kiaran.” 

A.D. 1219. 44 Aedh O Malone, Bishop of Clonmacnoise.” 

A.D. 1230. 44 Mulmury O Malone, Coarb of Kiaran of Clonmacnoise.” 

AJD. 1263. 44 Ma el chiarain O Malone, abbot of Clonmacnoise.” 

By the time that we have proceeded thus far in the Annals, the glory of Clonmacnoise as a religious establishment of the 
old Irish sort has faded ; and of coarb or abbot belonging to it, no further mention is made in what follows. Perhaps it was 
the case, that the coarbs thenceforth were only laymen, holding the lands belonging to their office, according to the course of 
Tanistry, without ever taking holy orders, and not sufficiently distinguished for any acts of theirs affecting either Church or 
State, to make it worth while to notice their names in the Annals of their country. 

That many persons should come to fill the office of Coarbs in the several Churches of Ireland, without taking Holy Orders 
on them, was a very natural result of the dreadful confusion caused in the country by the atrocious wars of the Danes, during 
the Ninth and following Centuries. In those days the ordinary avocations of an abbot, such as they might be in more peace- 
ful times, gave place, of necessity, to the engrossing thought of preparations for military defence, and for protecting, from 
outrage and ruin, the persons and property belonging to his Church. And even when they were devoted to pillage, and fire, 
and the sword, the land still remained, for some claimant, who by right or might would establish his title to it, according to 
the law* of Tanistry, or otherwise, as the case might be. This new possessor might be one (especially considering the times 
and circumstances in which he had received his education,) whom every idea of propriety would suggest to be unadapted for 
admission to the sacred functions of the ministry. But still, as holder of the lands, and so far successor to the race of abbots 
that had flourished in the place, he would bear the name of Coarb : and besides taking upon him to exercise all secular acts 
and privileges connected with the title, it seems exceedingly likely, that, in the absence of a more duly constituted officer, he 
would not be slow to perform some of the more strictly spiritual rites usually celebrated by ordained persons ; just as, at this 
day, if by any casualty a professedly Christian community were cut off from intercourse with duly ordained pastors, it were 
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natural to expect that they would employ the offices of a lay substitute for some of those purposes, (as their leader in prayer, 
dec.,) which, under other circumstances, would be fulfilled for them by their clerical superintendent. 

And that the Churches of Ireland did actually, in many cases, come into the possession of lay abbots, is testified in what 
Giraldus Cambrensis writes of the Church of St. Patemus, or Llan-Padern-Vaur, in Wales, that “ it, like many others in Ire * 
land and Wales, hath a lay-abbot. For it hath become a customary and mischievous usage, for men of influence in a parish, 
who might first be constituted, by the clergy, stewards, as it were, or rather patrons and defenders of the Churches, afterwards, 
in process of time, as their grasping disposition increased, to seize on the whole rights for themselves, and appropriate, in a 
shameless way, to their own use, the entire of the lands and out-door property ; leaving to the clergy the bare altars, with the 
the tithes and oblations, and assigning even these to their own children and other relatives.” 

That this took place even at Armagh, and that eight successive Coarbs of Patrick , there, were unordained men, previously 
to Kellach, (called by some S. Celsus,) who became Coarb or Abbot in A.D. 1105, is notorious from the testimony of the great 
St. Bernard ; who, in a striking passage of his Life of St. Malachy, exclaims loudly against 6uch an abuse. His words are 
these ; — 44 There had been introduced, by the diabolical ambition of certain people of noble rank, a scandalous usage, whereby 
the holy see [i.e. Armagh,] came to be obtained by hereditary succession. For they would allow no person to be promoted to 
the bishopric, excepting such as were of their own tribe and family. Nor was it for any short period that this execrable suc- 
cession had continued, nearly fifteen generations having been already exhausted in this course of iniquity. And so firmly had 
this wicked and adulterous generation established their unholy right, (or wrong, rather, that deserved to be punished with any 
sort of death,) that although on some occasions clergymen of their blood were not to be found among them, yet bishops they 
never were without. In fine, there had already been, before the time of Celsus, eight individuals who were married, and 
without orders, yet still men of education.” ( Vit . MaL cap. x.) 

The Irish Annals, in mentioning those married Coarbs who proceeded Celsus, affix no mark of censure to their charac- 
ters, and do not even state the circumstance of their having been unordained. Yet still they appear to confirm Bernard’s ac- 
count, by their peculiar way of mentioning Kellach ’s appointment to the primacy ; thus, (at A.D. 1105,) 44 Kellach, son of Aedh, 
son of Maelisa, was appointed to the Coarbship of Patrick by the election of the men of Ireland. And he received orders on 
the day of Adamnans festival” Why mention the latter circumstance in his case only, and in that of no Coarb before or 
after unless that there was somewhat remarkable in his taking them ? It certainly looks very like as if the custom of enter- 
ing into holy orders had been disused by preceding Coarbs, as Bernard intimates. 

And if so, it was not unnatural, perhaps, that all mention of this neglect should have been omitted in the Irish Annals ; 
as the family so denounced by Bernard, for their violation of the Canonical order of the Church’s discipline, were popular and 
influential in Ireland ; and it might have been considered not respectful to them to notice theirTleficiencies in the native An- 
nals. Bernard, by the way, seems to have known very little of the state of Church affairs in Ireland, notwithstanding all his 
intercourse with Malachy ; as he was altogether unacquainted, apparently, with the extent to which the law of hereditary suc- 
cession was acted on in the other ecclesiastical foundations of the country, as well as at Armagh. 

That the Mac Cuinn-na-mbochts became hereditary erenachs of Clonmacnoise, is stated by Dr. O’Donovan in different 
places, in his notes to the Annals. At A.D. 610, for instance, he speaks of 44 the family of Mac Gorman, otherwise called Mac 
Ouinn-na-mbocht, Erenachs of Clonmacnoise in the Kings County.” (Note r.) But it may be observed, that in the entries 
above given in connection with Clonmacnoise, various different offices and officers of this kind are mentioned ; as 44 the Coarbs 
of Kiaran,” 44 the Erenaghs of the Little Church,” and the 44 Erenachs of the Strangers Fort,” or 44 Hospital.” The “Eren- 
achs of the Little Church” appear to have been of the Mac Cuinn-na-mbocht family, certainly, those of them who are suffi- 
ciently identified in the Annals having clearly belonged to it. But whether the Ua Conghaile’s, who were 4 Erenaghs of the 
Strangers Hospital’ there, were a branch of the same, I cannot say. The Mac Cuinn-na-mbocht family appear also as 44 Coarbs 
of Kiaran” in several instances, from A.D. 1056 onwards, until AD. 1127 ; after which the coarbs are generally of the O’Ma- 
lone race. But the 0 ’Malones, as far as one may judge from the recurrence of the same Christian names among them, (Gilla- 
christ, Maelchiarain, Maelmuire, &c.,) and from the time of their first commencing to be distinguished in the Annals, would 
seem to have been but a brauch of the Mac Cuinn family. So late as at A.D. 1461, we have the entry, 44 The Dean O'Malone , 
one distinguished for learning throughout all Ireland, died at Clonmacnoise.” 

The meagre notices which occur in the Annals are ill adapted to give us any satisfactory information relative to the nature 
of the Erenach s office. From the entries which follow, somewhat, however, may be gleaned concerning the position which 
they (as well as the Coarbs) held in the country, and in its Church, and the degree of consequence attached to their official 
character : — 

A.D. 809. 44 Kineth, son of Kellach, Bishop and Erenach of Trillick, [Co. Tyrone, and] Muldoon, Bishop and Erenach of Anghrim, died.” 

AJD. 834. 44 Brasal, son of Cormac, Erenach, t.e. Abbot , of Killdna and other Churches, died.” [Killdna is now called KillgUnn, parish of 
Balfeaghan, Co. Meath. From the 4 M. explaining Erenach by Abbot in this place, it would seem the two offices were sometimes 
identical, or at least united in one person. So at A.D. 788, Doiveach, called by the 4 M., 4 Erenach of Trivet' is in the Annals 
of Ulster named 4 Princeps Treoit ,’ i.e. Superior or Abbot of Trivet. •] 

A.D. 947. 44 Enacan, son of Egertach, Erenach of the Little Church at Clonmacnoise , Bishop , and pure Virgin, .died.” 

A.D. 948. 44 Flann Ua Anaile, Erenach of Olandalough , Head of the dignity of the province , died. . Rehawry, son of Moynagh, Chief priest of 
Clonmacnoise , Erenach of Emlagh-Fia [Co. Meath] died.” 

A.D. 961. 44 Cosgiy, son of Donnagan, distinguished Bishop arid Erenach of Innishkeen [Co. Monaghan] died." 

A.D. 964. “ Cormao Ua Cillene, Coarb of Kiaran, a bishop and wise man, of great age, died. .Dudavoirean, distinguished Bishop of Moy- 
Breagh , and Coarb of Boice , died.” 

A.D. 969. 44 Toole, Coarb of Kiarne, bishop and abbot of Clonmacnoise, died.” 

A.D. 977. [properly, 979.] 44 Flann, son of Maelmihel, Lector of Clonmacnoise , Bishop and Erenach of Clon-deochra [Co. Longford] died.” 

A.D. 1000. “ Maelpoil, Bishop of Clonmacnoise and Coarb of Feichin, died.” 

A.D. 1003. 44 Hoey O’Flanagan, Erenach of the Strangers' Fort, at Armagh, and of Clonfeacle , distinguished among the Irish for history, 
died.” 

A.D. 1021. “Moynagh, priest and Erenach of Lann Leire, [i.e. Lynn] died.” 

A.D. 1024. 44 Fachtna, Lector and Priest of Clonmacnoise, Erenach of Fennor-ava, Erenach of Inneinen [Co. Meath, and] Abbot of the Irish , 
died at Home, after having gone thither on pilgrimage.” 

A.D. 1036. 44 Kellach, (i.e. Bishop) Ua Shelley, Coarb of Barry [i.e. Abbot of Cork,] a learned senior of Munster, died.” 

A.D. 1039 44 Maicnia, Bishop and Coarb of Monasterboice, died.” 

A.D. 1041. 44 Cyrus, Lector and Erenach of Tory [Island, Co. Donegal,] died.” 

A.D. 1042. 44 Eohagan, Erenach of Slane , Lector of Swords , and a choice Scribe , died.” 

A.D. 1050. “Conell, Erenach of Kilmallock [Co. Limerick,] and who had been at first Lector there, died." 

A.D. 1052. 44 Arthur, son of Murray, Erenach of Clonmogue , [now Clonmore , Co. Carlow,] the glory of Leinster ,” [died.] 

• The Annals qf Ulster, at AD. 881, have the foliowing entry, “ Scannlan, Princeps of Dnnlethglas, [i.e. Downpatrick,] was strangled by the UHdians,” where 
Dr. Beevea t ransk t ea Princeps by 4 Superior,' adding this note : 44 The word Princepn is frequently met with in the sense of Abbot or Superior. The parallel pas- 
tiage of the Poor Masters (at 879) has the synomym abb, 4 abbot' Sometimes also the word airchindeach, from which comes Herenach, is need in the same sense. 

See Speiman's Glossary under Corba ; and Colgsn, Trias Th., pp. 292, 298." Antiquities of Down, Ac., p. 143. 
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AD. 1055. “Owar Ua Murray, Erenach of Lusk, and Chief of Hy-Colgain, died.” 

AJ). 1059. “ Conaiug Ua Farally [or 0 Farally , * Ua* and ‘ O’ being identical in signification] Erenach of Drumlan A Coarb of Moedog in 
Connaught and Leinster, [i.e. Abbot of Drumlane, Co. Cavan, (then a part of Connaught,) and of Ferns, Co. Wexford,] died.” 

AJD. 1104. “ Gilla-Chreest Ua Ahern, Bishop of Clonmacnoise, and Erenagh of Ardagh of Bishop Mel, died.” 

AD. 1108 “ Aedh, son of Dudalehe, intended Coarb af Patrick , Vice-Erenach of Armagh, died.” [N.B. The word Attar, which Dr. O’Do- 
novan here translates, ( intended,’ (e.g. awar cowarba, * intended Successor,’] means 'properly, * a material for,' * the makings of,' 
as we say familiarly, i*. one of those who, had he survived, and not been otherwise disqualified, might have become primate in 
his turn.] 

A.D. 1187. “ A change of Abbots at Armagh, viz., the Erenach of Derry substituted for Niall, son of Aedh.” [and so, made Primate .] 

AD. 1140. “ Donnell Ua Shelley, Erenach of Cork, piUar of the glory and splendour of Munster , died.” 

A.D. 1150. “ Melisa Ua Branain, Erenach of Derry -ColumkiUe, Head of the happiness and prosperity of the North of Ireland, died.” 

AD. 1155. “ Mulmurry Mac Giollachiarain [or, Mulmurry Mac Elheron,] Erenach of the Fort of the Strangers of Christ at Armagh, a ve- 
nerable cleric, entertainer of the people of Ireland, laity and clergy, died.” 

AD. 1158. (( The Brehon [i.e. Judge] Ua Dwilenan, Erenach of Easdara [i.e. BaUysadare, Co. Sligo.] Professor of Law , and Chief of his 
territory , died.” 

A.D. 1161. “ Ivar Ua Hanratty, Erenach of Mucknoe, i.e. Castleblaney parish, Co. Monaghan] and [who had been] Lord of Omeath for a 
time, died.” 

These extracts include all such passages of the Four Masters, as appear adapted for throwing any light on the position 
occupied among the Irish by their Erenachs , during the period preceding the Anglo Norman* Invasion. A few are added rela- 
ting to the Coarbs, which are also of use for our present inquiry. If the adducing of so many of these extracts appear in 
any degree tedious, it must be borne in mind that the subject which they are designed to elucidate, is not only obscure in 
itself, but has been, further, most industriously beclouded by some of those who were entrusted with a share in the investigation 
of it at the commencement of the 17th Century ; so that, to help to a better understanding of it, we have need to collect all 
the rays of light which are available. Their value for our purpose will be better understood by and by. As we advance through 
the remaining portion of the Annals, the notices which occur in them of Coarbs and Erenachs are not much better adapted 
than those of an earlier date, to enlighten us concerning their duties or privileges, they being not very numerous, nor in other 
respects very interesting. The most striking of them, however, it may be as well to subjoin here, in connection with those 
which precede 

A.D. 1199. “ Melisa son of Gilla Ernan, Erenach of Kilmore O Neilland, [now Kilmore, Co. Armagh,] and intended Coarbof Patrick , died.” 

A.D. 1204. (t Sitric O Siirnithen, Erenach of Conwall [Co. Donegal,] Head of the Hy-Muirtele, and Chief man of all the Clann Snedhgile 
[Clanelly district, west of Letterkenny, same Co.] for his worth, died after choice penitence, and was interred in the Church 
which himself had founded.” 

A.D. 1333. “Florence Mac an Oglaigh, Archdeacon of Killery [now a parish in the barony of Tirerrill, Co. Sligo.] died.” 

AD. 1362. “ Aongus Mac an Oglaigh, Erenagh of Killery , died.” 

A.D. 1365. “ Paidin Ua Conghaile, Parson and Erenagh of Rossory, [in Fermanagh,] died.” 

AD. 1868. “ Murray O Farrally, Coarb of Maidog , [i.e. Abbot of Drumlane, near Belturbet, Co. Cavan,] and Archdeacon of Breifny [i.e. 
Kilmore, Co. Cavan,] died, after victory over the world and the devil.” 

A.D. 1369. “ William O Farally, Coarb of Maidog and Archdeacon of Breifny , died.” 

A.D. 1384. “John Mao Gilla Coisgli, a Master, Erenagh, and Parson of Derrybrusk , [in the barony of Tirkennedy, Co. Fermanagh,] died.” 

[The name of this Erenagh is now anglicised to Cosgrove , as Dr. O’Donovan remarks, by some inheritors of it, resident at 
Clones, Co. Monaghan.] 

A.D. 1390. “ Niall O Talchlich, Canon Chorister [qu. Vicar Choral 1] of Clogher, and Coarb of Devenish , died.” 

A.D. 1394. “ Gilladowney O Howen, Official [or, Rural Dean] of Lough Erne, and Parson and Erenach of Inniskeen [in said Lough] died.” 

A.D. 1411. “Conor O Casey, Erenach of the lands of Munter Casey , [i.e. the Casey tribe, or family,] and John Mao Scoloige, [or John 
Farmer,] Erenach of his own lands at Rosorry [in Fermanagh,] died.” 

A.D. 1420 “ Matthew O Brannain, Master, Parson and Erenagh of Derryvullan, [parish, on the west of Lough Erne, Co. Fermanagh,] died.” 

A.D. 1423. “ Maurice , (son of Matthew, Ac.,) Maguire, Archdeacon of Clogher, Parson of Aghalurcher , and Lord of Cleenish and Rossory, 
died.” 

AD. 1428. “ Robert, Coarb of Caillin, died,” [i.e. says Dr. O Donovan, Robert O Roddy, lay Coarb of Fenagh, Co. Leitrim, founded by St. 
Caillin in the Sixth Century.] 

A.D. 1440. “ Magrath (Matthew, son of Marcus,) Coarb ofTermon Daveog, died, and John Boy was elected in his stead.” [* Magrath,’ says 
Dr. O Donovan, 4 was the Coarb or lay Incumbent of this Termon, and had a Castle of considerable importance, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen in tolerable preservation, on the northern margin of Lough Erne.' Termon Daveog is now called 
Termon Magrath, parish of Temple Carn, Donegal.] 

A.D. 1441. “Murtagh, son of Cahal Mor Mac Manus Archdeacon of Clogher, and Parson of Derryvullan, a choice cleric, died.” 

“ Pierce Cam O Luinin, a learned historian and poet, Erenagh qf Ard, and of the Third of Derryvullan, a man greatly reverenced 

and honored, died.” [Arda is now the name of a town land in Derryvullan. In the survey of Fermanagh, made in the 1st 
year of James I, it is stated that ( The parish Church of Derryvullan hath Six Quarters of Land. It is possessed by O Brist- 
lan, OCannann, and Muintir Loonyne, as Corbes .’] 

A.D. 1485. “ Donogh Mac Coilidh, Erenach of Bearach, who kept a house of general hospitality, died.” [Under the same year occurs notice 
of * Gilla Patrick O Higgin,’ who did the same thing, as did many others in those days, both of Coarbs and Erenachs, and of 
such as were but private persons also.] 

AD. 1486. “ Philip, son of the Coarb (i.e. James, son of Bury, Ac.,) Mac Mahon, a Canon Chorister at Clogher, Coarb of Clones, Parson of 
Dartry , Ac., died.*’ 

AD. 1487. “ Denis Mac Giolla Coisgle, Erenagh and Vicar of Derrybrusk, died.” 

A.D. 1495. “ John (son of Pierce, Ac.,) Maguire, Parson of Derryvullan, and Erenagh of Cleenish, who kept a house of general hospitality, 
died.” 

AD. 1499. “John (son of Rossa, Ac.) Maguire who had been a Canon Chorister in Clogher, Parson and Erenagh in Aghaurcher, a wise 
man, and learned in Latin and Irish, and who kept a bouse of general hospitality for all that needed it, died.” 

AJ). 1556. Gilla Columb O Clabby, Coarb of Patrick at Oran of Moy Aoi, [Co. Roscommon,] Head of the hospitality and affluence of the 
Coarbs of Connaught , general entertainer of high and low , died in Clanricard, after having been banished from Oran, and after 
bis son Dermot Roe O Clabby had been slain by the Clan Conway.” 

Such being the amount of information supplied us relative to the position in society, duties, and other circumstances of 
the Coarbs and Erenachs, in the most recent and voluminous portion of fhe Annals, we need not wonder if the subject was 
one which became involved in much uncertainty and obscurity, no other ancient books appearing to be more likely to supply 
such information. Still, these notices, meagre though they be, appear, when taken in connection with what precedes, and 
such other trustworthy evidence as we can refer to, to furnish the securest ground on which to establish a true system of un- 
derstanding the historical particulars involved, and the most unbiassed testimony concerning the topics now under examination. 

There is, however, one document relating to the end of the Fourteenth Century, which supplies us with some curious 
and interesting information concerning the offices performed by the Erenachs in that age, and which may properly be mentioned 
next, in connection with what just precedes. This is the record of the Acts of Archbishop Colton in his Metropolitan Visita- 
tion of the Diocese of Derry, preserved in the Registry of Armagh, and which has been published, with much learned matter 
accompanying, for its elucidation, by the Rev. William Reeves, D.D From, it we gather the particulars which follow, connected 
with our present subject. 

On Monday, October the 8th, 1397, Primate Colton, leaving the village of Termonmaguirk, in the Diocese of Armagh, 
(and Co. Tyrone,) proceeded, on his journey towards Deny, across Mullaghcam mountain, as far as to Cappagh ; where stopping 
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to rest awhile* he summoned before him the person who was both vicar and erenach of the place, and who had recently received 
a charter of the erenachie from the Primate himself* who as Metropolitan of the Province, exercised the right of granting it, 
in consequence of the vacancy of the see of Derry at the time. Having made enquiry of this vicar whether the place in 
which he then was, were included in the diocese of Derry, and being informed, in reply, that it was, the Primate proceeded to 
give notice, in a solemn and formal manner, that he had come to visit the diocese, for the purpose of exercising all manner of 
episcopal jurisdiction in it, such being his privilege during the vacancy of the see, according to a right 44 legitimately and invi- 
olably observed from time immemorial* * as belonging to his predecessors in the Primacy of Armagh, as it now did to him 
self. 44 Then,” in the words of the Record, 

44 The Lord Archbishop aforesaid gave orders to the said Vicar and Erenach of Cappagh, that inasmuch as the village of Cappagli was not 
built on a scale adapted for the reception and entertainment of the said Lord Primate and his retinue, with their vehicles, and the said Lord 
Primate therefore purposed leaving that village, and proceeding on the same night to the Church of Ardstraw, [he. at Newtownstewart,] that 
the said Vicar aud Erenach should cause a supply or beef for the kitchen of the said Archbishop and Primate, for that coming night, to be 
brought to Ardstraw, at the common expense of the residents belonging to the Church and Village of Cappagh aforesaid, as the residents be- 
longing to the said Church, and those of other Churches of the said Diocese, had been in the habit of doing, and were by prescribed usage 
bound to do, for the use and procuration of the Bishops of Derry, when journeying through their diocese, [and also for the predecessors op 
the said Arc[hbishop. t] And the said Vicar and Erenach, in obedience to the commands of the said Lord Primate, having returned to the said 
Church of Cappagh, followed speedily after the said Lord Archbishop, and [brought] with him one fat ox for the use and supper of the said 
Lord Archbishop and his retinue, and delivered it to the attendants of the said Lord Archbishop. 

44 At length, upon arriving, with his retinue, at the village of Ardstraw, the said Lord Archbishop, having called before him the Vicar and 
Erenacbs belonging thereto, gave them his orders to make speedy provision for the necessaries required for his men and horses, and for a suffi- 
cient watch to guard the person, goods, and chattels, of the said Archbishop and his retinue. And they, obediently attending to his orders, 
caused a supply of bread, butter, milk, and flesh-meat, fiael, straw, and corn for the horses, to be furnished, and brought to each of the houses 
wherein the men and horses of the said Lord Archbishop were lodged, according to the number of men and horses lodged in those houses, at 
the common expenses of the Krenftchs and residents of the said village. And they very diligently set watches of men through different parts 
of the said village, and particularly about the house wherein the said Lord Archbishop was lodged.’* 

Next day, Tuesday, October the 9th, 44 at the earnest request of Laurence O’Boyle, the Vicar, and the Erenacbs and pa- 
rishioners of the church of Ardstraw,” the Primate went tnrough the ceremony of 44 reconciling” their cemetry, which had 
been polluted by bloodshed, 44 according to the form provided in the [Roman] Pontifical ;” first reciting certain prayers outside, 
and 44 then going into the church, saying a Litany, and blessing salt, ashes, water, and wine, with which he afterwards sprinkled 
the said cemetry.” This done, he next pursued his way to the Church of Urney, in the same diocese, “provided with certain 
horses, to the number of seven, or thereabouts,” which were supplied him, free of cost, by the Erenacbs and residents at Ard- 
straw, for bringing on his victuals and other baggage to the end of the next stage of his progress. Arrived at it, he imme- 
diately summoned before him Donat, or Donogh, O’Carolan, rector, and the Erenachs and residents of the village of Urney, 
and gave them similar orders to those which he had issued at Cappagh ; which were here also met by an equally prompt acquies- 
cence on the part of those to whom they were in this new instance addressed. 

On the following morning, Wednesday, October the 10th, the Primate again proceeded on his journey, to Leckpatrick, 
once more provided by the Erenachs of Urney, with horses, to the number of 44 seven, or thereabouts,” for carrying his victuals 
and carriage, at the common expense of the Erenachs and residents connected with the Church of Urney.” Having thus 
arrived at Leckpatrick, there, we are informed that 44 the Erenachs and residents belonging to the said town and village, as 
their horses were at that time scattered in the fields, and the aforesaid Father could not conveniently wait until they should be 
brought in, promised, and found sureties to pay the Erenachs and residents of Urney a certain sum agreed on between them, 
for bringing the victuals and carriage of the said Lord Primate to the city of Deny. Whereupon the said venerable Father 
proceeded with his retinue and carriage towards Derry, and having crossed the river in boats, directed his way to the city;” 
where he was reverently received by the Dean, William M 4 Cawell, (or Campbell,) and a large number besides of the clergy and 
laity of the place, and provided with lodgings and all other things needful for himself and his train, including, as on former 
occasions, a guard for their protection at night. 

On Saturday, October 13th, 1397, the Primate held his visitation in the choir of the Cathedral Church of Derry, the 
Dean, at the commencement, certifying that he had executed the mandate sent him for citing before their Metropolitan 41 the 
Archdeacon, and the rest, all and singular, of the Chapter of Derry, as also all persons of the clergy of Derry whatsoever, 
enjoying promotion to dignities, or ecclesiastical benefices, or holy orders, as also all Erenachs and officers whatsoever, of the 
bishopric of Derry, to appear before the said Lord Primate and Custodee, in the Cathedral Church of Derry aforesaid, on the 
said 13th of October, and exhibit their letters of dignities, benefices, orders, and dispensations, as also their deeds or letters 
of erenachies, lands, possessions, and offices, whatsoever.” And, accordingly, a large attendance of the clergy, 44 beneficed 
aud non-bsneficed, presbyters, and also erenachs, made their personal appearance, in obedience to the crier’s call, and ex 
hi bi ted their different letters of orders and benefices, and deeds of erenachies, lands, and offices.” 

There is no need that we should pursue any further, here, the account of Primate Colton’s remaining proceedings on the 
occasion of his visit to Derry, as they do not throw any additional light on the nature of the Erenach a office. It is evident 
from the portions of the record already adduced, that at the time to which they refer, a change of great importance had passed 
over the Irish Church, since the days when it recognised not the metropolitan’s dignity, and was not even subject to the ex- 
ercise of any diocesan episcopal jurisdiction. Before proceeding farther, it will perhaps help to a better understanding of the 
subject, if we retrace our steps a little, and briefly contemplate here, what was the condition of the persons and property 
chiefly affected by this change, before it occurred, and in what manner it appears to have been brought about. 

In the old Irish Church before the Twelfth Centuiy, there were, then, no dioceses, no parishes, and by consequence no 
diocesan nor parish officers. Deans, chapters, archdeacons, rural deans, rectors, parsons, officials, are matters unknown, name 
or thing, in the part of the Annals preceding the date of the coming of the English. Nor is the assessment of tithes of 
much more respectable antiquity, the first occurrence of the name in the Annals, (in the account of the Synod of Kells) at 
A.D. 1152, appearing to mark the time when any active measures began to be adopted for their enforcement ; nor was it until 
the act introduced for the purpose at the Synod of Cashel, by the authority of Hemy II. (co-operating with Pope Alexander III. 
in A.D. 1172,) that the institution of Tithes, as a matter of general obligation, could be regarded as placed on a solid or per- 
manent basis in Ireland. The statement of the late Dr. Doyle, that 44 until that period, tithes were almost unknown in this 
country,” appears to be strictly true, and only in agreement with the testimony of all competent authorities on the subject, J 


* The Coarbs qf Patrick , of whom Primate Colton was in his day the representative, had epjoved the right of levying contributions throughout Ireland for 
their Church, from the middle of the Eighth Century ; aud the Coarbs of Columkille in Derry, a similar right, through a more limited district of the country, from 
the same period, apparently. But no Bishops of Derry, in the usual sense, could have eqjoyed such a privilege before A.D. 1279. when their succession in a re 
gular form first commenced. -f The original is here a little imperfect, and the words in brackets effaced, through age. t See the Case of the Church of Ireland 
stated in a letter to the Marquis qf Wellesley , in reply to J. K. L., by Declan, Millikens, Dublin, 1824, p. 12. O'Conor’ a Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, Tom. HI. 
pp. 770, 774. Io. Bromton , ad an. 1171, &c., &c. 
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The whole property of the Church, besides its buildings, &c., consisted of endowments of land, and what was given to it in 
the way of voluntary offerings. Of these latter, the principal were the tributes paid to the Coarbs of Patrick in Armagh, and 
those of Columbkille in Derry, for the maintenance of their respective Churches. 

Before the Twelfth Century, the bishops had no church lands. All were in the hands of the Coarbs and Er macks, and 
had been held by them and their predecessors from the very first, though not as their own, but in trust for the Church. 
The exclusive right to such trusteeship would seem to have belonged in many cases to particular families, by the original act 
of endowment ; and in other cases, where it was not so of right, it came to be usurped by families who had influence sufficient 
for the purpose. The Coarbs, as we have seen, were nothing else, originally, than the regularly appointed successors of the 
more eminent founders of Churches in Ireland. They were at the first mostly presbyter abbots, and in many cases bishops ; 
but in the Tenth and following Centuries, the practice of omitting to take holy orders began to prevail more and more gene- 
rally among them, until at the time of the Reformation they came to be all, apparently, but mere laymen. 

The Erenach was a person subordinate, at least in the more important religious establishments of Ireland, to the Coarb ; 
and although the origin of his office and the nature of his duties are less clearly traceable in the Annals than the Coarbs, yet 
it seems, on the whole, sufficiently apparent, as already stated, that they were a good deal connected with the out-door secular 
concerns of the establishment, and particularly the care of the monastic lands and other property belonging to them. For 
the Erenachs had such control over a part of those lands, as to be able to share the spoils of them with the coarbs, and secure 
a private family interest in them, when they were diverted from their original purpose, and ceased to be regarded as monastic 
possessions. The Erenachs combined in themselves, as it would seem, more or less of the characters belonging to stewards 
of the land, and bursars or treasurers of other ecclesiastical property. They were also, like the Coarbs, originally clergymen, 
at least ordinarily ; as we have seen in many instances already, where they were not only priests, but bishops also ; but they too 
in process of time, declined entering the clerical state, and became in the end, as the others, mere laymen. The office was 
even held occasionally by women. Thus, at A.D. 1184 of the Four Masters, we have the entry, “Bevin, daughter of Mac 
Couchaille, female Erenach of Deny, died on the 28d of December.” But this is not to be wondered at, seeing that there 
were also abbesses , and female coarbs , i.e. coarbs of female saints, established at various places in Ireland in those days. 

The Coarb might apparently have more than one Erenach connected with his establishment. Where it was possessed of 
different farms of land lying apart from one another, each of them, if very extensive, might require the superintendence of 
such an officer. And where the office was held hereditarily, as in the course of time, it came generally to be, the principal 
tenant of each farm would naturally be the occupant of it, at least when the establishment, under the degrading influence of 
wars, came to be more of a corporation possessing land, than of a strictly religious or ecclesiastical association. Where the 
establishment was small, and had not derived its origin from any very eminent founder ; the head was not usually (at least in 
the earlier ages, preceding the Twelfth Century) called a coarb, but an abbot ; and he might possibly not have under him any 
Erenach, but discharge the duties of the Erenach himself, and be called, according to circumstances, by either name. Such 
appears to have been the case of Brasal (already cited at p. 23 sup.) whom the Annals describe at A.D. 834 as 44 Erenach i.e. 
Abbot , of Kildua and other Churches.” 

Some of the old Irish Churches might appear to have had no such officer as an Erenach, some, that is, even of the most 
famous among them. In connection with Clonfert, for instance, we have, between A.D. 020 and A.D. 980, abbots mentioned 
in about twenty places, and coarbs of Brendan mentioned about seven times, between A.D. 991 and 1166, as well as bishops in 
twenty places or more, commencing with A.D. 625, but no erenach. So, in the case of Clonard, we have abbots noticed in 80 
places from A.D; 548 to 952, coarbs of Finian in more than twenty, from A.D. 857 onwards, and no erenach, and so also in 
other cases. Perhaps, however, it may have been, that the erenachs in those places were less distinguished men, whose names it 
was hot thought necessary to insert in the public records, or that less importance may have been attached to the office in those 
instances. In the case of some other churches, in connection with that which several abbots, or coarbs, are named in the 
Annals, mention is made of a single erenach at some date, or of two, or three, at different years, as the case may be. Thus 
in the case of Roscommon, for instance, we- have abbots mentioned in some nine places between A.D. 774 and 979, and 
Coarbs of Coman, from A.D. 951 to 1444, in twice as many, and no erenach of the place noticed, save in one instance, viz., 
under A.D. 835 ; and at Roscrea, we have abbots named in about 13 places, from A.D. 800 to 1011, and Coarbs of Cronan 
eight times, between A.D. 1033 and 1173, and erenachs only twice, viz,, at 1127 and 1134. Yet, as we have Lectors of Ros- 
common mentioned only twice in the Annals, and a Lector of Roscrea only once, and still, that was an office whiclf must, (it 
would seem) have been permanently maintained in those two places, the circumstance that the erenachs of any particular 
church are no where noticed in the Annals is not any sufficient proof, that in connection with said church 6uch office did not 
exist. In connection with each of these last establishments, but one name of a bishop is on record, and the one connected 
with Roscommon was abbot also, which may have been the reason why he was thought worthy of a notice ; but this will not 
suffice to prove, that in two places of such note, there did not flourish a large number of bishops, whose names have not been 
placed on record. So too of the Erenach’s office, in those as well as in other instances. 

The land inherited by a Coarb from the patron Saint who founded the Church, (which, as we have seen, was called his 
Termon ,) was regarded as having the privilege of Sanctuary ; so that persons fleeing for refuge to it, from assailants, were 
considered to be under the protection of that Saint, and not to be molested without dishonour to him, and to God, somewhat 
after the manner of the Israelites in regard to their cities of refuge. The termon lands were considered entitled to other im- 
munities also ; but their privileges were veiy often violated, and the property on them subject to various outrages from the 
disorderly chieftains of Ireland and their followers, to restrain whose proceedings was passed the Cashel enactment already 
cited at p. 18 sup. Nor had the aggressors, who dared so to violate the privileges of the termon lands, been able, even before the 
introduction of that enactment, to escape in all instances without retaliation, from the monastic bodies, or “ families,” as they 
were called, connected with those termons ; who could, on the contrary, find means for reducing even kings to terms of sub- 
mission and restitution. So, at A.D. 800, of the Annals, we read of the famous fair of Tailtin, (i.e. Teltown, Co. Meath,) and 
its pastimes, although under the protection of royal patronage, being interrupted and postponed by the influence of the monks 
of Tallaght, (Co. Dublin,) on an occasion of this kind, until the chief monarch of the day had satisfied their demands ; thus : — 

“ A.D. 806. “ The prevention of the fair of Tailtin, on Saturday, so that neither horse nor chariot was run, by Aedh, son of Niall : i.e. the 
family of Tallaght prevented it, in consequence of the violation of the Termon of Tallaght of MelruSn, by the Hy-Neill, [or Meath-men : ] 
Aedh Oirnidhe [i.e. the chief monarch,] afterwards gave the family of Tallaght their full demand, and many gifts beside.” 

Frequently, in such cases, the vengeance of the Patron Saint was considered to overtake the aggressor, as in the instance 
noticed in the following entries : — 

AD. 832. “ A great number of the family of Clonmacnoise were slain by Felimy, son of Crivhan, King of Cashel, and all their Termon was 
burned by him, to the Church -door. In like manner treated he the family of Durrow, also, to their Church door." 

AD. 844. “ The ravaging of the Termon of St. Kiaran by Felim, son of Crivhan. — But Kiaran pursued him, as he thought, and gave him 
a thrust of his staff, so that he received a wound in his middle, from which he recovered not until he died.” 
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Yet this same sacrilegious prince had, in 822, assisted Artri, 1 bishop of Armagh,* in establishing throughout Munster 
the payment of tribute to the Coarbs of St. Patrick. And in the very next year after the commission of the last outrage 
above recited, in recording his death “ by the miracles of God and Kiaran,** the Four Masters characterise him as “ an anchorite 
and scribe superior to any of the Irish in his time.** 

Where the Superior of a Church was called its Abbot, or Erenach, but not dignified with the higher title of Coarb, his 
land in such cases does not seem to have had the name or privilege, of Termon, but to have been simply known as church-land or 
Erenach land. This latter name seems to have been used at least to designate it in later times. The Lymmavaddy Inquisi- 
tion , already cited, immediately in connection with the end of the passage quoted at p. 7, proceeds : — 44 And further, the said 
jurors doe, uppon their oathes, find, that the difference of termon, corbe, and herenagh, consisteth onke in this, that the termon 
is the name of the land, and all termon land is herenagh land, and bath all the priviJ edges of lierenagh land, but all herenagh 
land hath not alwaies as ample privileges as the termon lands.** It is to be regretted that these jurors did not understand 
how to write or compose English ; as, had they done so, it might have deprived them in part of the opportunity of 1 earing in- 
volved in so much obscurity, the historical points which they were commissioned to investigate. How absurd would such a 
statement as the above sound to us, if made in connection with terms more familiar to our ears in these days. — E.g. M The 
difference of rector, glebe, and curate lieth only in this, that the glebe is the name of the land, &c.” 

Haring said thus much concerning the nature of the ideas expressed by the terms Coarb, Erenach, and Termon, it will 
be of use, before proceeding any further with the study of the history connected with them, to give some account of one or 
two other names commonly employed to designate certain classes of official persons in the old Irish Church, before its altera- 
tion in the twelfth centuiy, (and more or less afterwards also,) and of which examples occur in different places of the extracts 
from the Annals already adduced. 

The most important of the offices referred to, is that implied by the word Fear-leighinn , commonly translated Lecturer 
or Professor. The word itself is a compound of two simple Irish words, and signifies literally, ‘ a man of learning,* or a 4 man 
of lessons,’ or lectures. Colgan explains it by the Latin * Pralector , vel potius Scholasticus ,* 4 a public Lecturer, or rather 
Head of a school.* He supposes that, about the end of the tenth centuiy, the old term scribhneoir , a 4 scribe,* was exchanged 
for this, and adduces in illustration of his opinion an example where the two terms are predicted of the same man, at the years 
876, 889, of the Four Masters. * There is yet extant a letter of the famous Alcuin, who became preceptor to Charlemagne, 
about A D. 780, addressed to one Colcti, or Colga, whom he styles a 4 Lector in Ireland’ ; and as the person so designated is 
understood to be the same whose death is recorded by the Four Masters at A,D. 789, in these terms, 4 Colgu O’Donoghoe, 
Fearleighinn of Clonmacnoise, who composed the Besom of Devotion , [died,*] it has been concluded that Lector is a good and 
proper form of translation for the Irish official name in question. 

And so it may be, considering that we cannot very exactly now define what the duties belonging to the office were. How- 
ever, as there must have been some person to act as ordinary schoolmaster in the old monastic institutions of Ireland, and there 
is no name used in the Annals to express the holder of such a post, unless it be this word Fearleighinn , (‘ man of lessons,*) 
which does with sufficient exactness express, according to its etymology, the idea belonging to it, nothing seems more likely, 
than that the Fearleighinn , or Lector , was originally nothing more or less than the schoolmaster of the establishment, the 
teacher of reading and writing, and other elementaiy instruction, secular and religious : though it may have been the case 
that, in process of time at least, the occupant of the office may have been regarded as holding a more dignified, and more 
strictly ecclesiastical position than is now assigned to our common schoolmasters, so as to approach in some measure to the 
idea of a Professor of Theology , which Colgan would associate with the name. 

Colgan’s own account of the ideas comprehended under the names Coarb , Erenach , Fearleighinn, Sc., may be seen in 
the following passage of his Notes in the Appendix to the Trias Thaumaturga , pp. 292, 293, 4 Part III. Of the Primates of 
Ireland, &c.* 

44 It is to be observed, Secondly" saith he, 44 that they who in the Catalogue set forth in the Second Part,* and in other lists, are called bishops, 
are in the preceding Annals [i.e. the Four Masters, following the Annals of Ulster, Sc.] named Abbots of Armagh. But how this uncertain 
way of using the names originated, I find it not easy to say for certain. It might seem to ariseirom the circumstance, that the Abbey of Armagh 
was one of considerable celebrity, whose abbots were frequently elected afterwards Archbishops of that See : or from Abbot bring the same as 
Father , and the Archbishop of Armagh a common Father of all the Irish. 

“ We have to observe, Thirdly , that certain Irish words, which occur frequently in the Annals aforesaid, and other of our native Chronicles, 
are sometimes used by ancient writers in a sense different from that which belongs to them etymologically. So it is that the word Scribhnidh , 
[scrivnyee] which, according to its etymon, signifies a 4 Scribe’ or 4 writer,’ appears to be used by them for a Ckronographcr , or other writer of 
some Ecclesiastical work.” 

This appears a remark of no great importance, nor even of much meaning. A Scribe was properly a 4 writer ,* one that 
practised the ancient art of multiplying manuscripts with a pen ; and of course, in the monastic school, the works copied 
would be chiefly of an ecclesiastical character. What deviation, however, is there, from the etymology of the word Scribe, in 
using it to express those who employed themselves in writings of that particular class, more than any other ? But to proceed 
with our quotation : — 

44 The word Fearleighinn [farleyinh ] although expressing, according to its original import, in some cases, a Lecturer, iu others, a Scholastic, 
[or Schoolmaster,] yet came, in its application among the ancients, to signify a public Professorof Theology. And as they who filled such an 
office, enjoyed a stipend in connection with it, hence in Collegiate, and especially Cathedral, Churches, we see those persons that held the dignity 
of a Scholastic numbered with their other ecclesistics, and called Scholastics, from their being held bound, in virtue of their office, to be public 
Theological Professors ; although it might be, that they did not exercise the office of teaching in any schools. [This would make the title of 
Fearleighinn, or Lector , very similar in sense to that nf Doctor of Divinity , with us. But it seems a rather uncertain view of the matter.] 

44 Also, the word eagnuidh, ( agnee ) i.e. ‘wise man,’ denotes, with our ancient Chroniclers, a person who was not merely pre-eminently well 
read in Divinity, a sort of Doctor ; but generally one that had produced some theological works. 

44 And the word comhorb, [coarb] which is derived from com or con, 4 cum,’ or 4 together with,’ and forba, i.e. a territory , farm, district, 
although signifying, according to its etymology, a 4 joint-owner of a farm,’ a ‘joint governor of a farm,’ or a ‘lord of the same soil,’ territory, 
or district, yet came so to be applied, in common use, that a comhorba, or comorban, is identical with 4 a successor in the same Ecclesiastical 
dignity,’ or rather, in the same Cathedral or Monastery. For we find none styled Comorbane [or coarbs] but such as succeeded to some particu- 
lar saint in the government of some Cathedral See or Abbacy, or at least of some House founded on such a territory belonging to the Church. 
Thus, by the Comorban [or Coarb] of St. Patrick is understood [although erroneously, in all cases, at least, prior to Ad. lilt), R.K.] the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, by the Comorban of St Columba, the Abbot of Hy, or of Derry, and so in other cases. 

“The word airchindeach, [ airchinneack, or erenach] appears to me of doubtful origin and etymological signification. Ware ( Writers of 
Ireland , book 1, ch. 7.) gives his reader to understand, that by it is meant the Archdeacon, which if true, the name should rather be spelled 
avrchidneach. That it is possibly of Greek origin, and came from a corruption of the word Ethnearcha or Ethnearches, denoting 
the chief or prefect of a family, might seem to be suggested by its common application, as we find it employed to denote the prefect, [or 4 head 

* ie. of Moohte, Lector of Armagh. — 8ee the Rev. Dr. Reevee's Anit. of Down , tea., pp.145, 146. 4 Le. the Catalogue qf Primates , from the Psalter qf Cashel, 

given on the same page (399) of Colgan' a work, and to be found also in a aabaequent page of this present publication. 
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man’] of a family inhabiting a church farm or territory. If it be of Irish origin, and derived from nr, i.e. ‘ over,' and ceand, ‘the head, top, or 
superior,’ it signifies a Prefect, or Provost. Whatever be its origin, according to its ordinary mode of use, the name is applied to the Head, Pro- 
vost, or chief Prefect, of a Church territory, and of the family resident upon it.” 

At p. 630 of the same volume, Colgan has the following remarks on the Coarb’s origin and office : — 

“ Comhorba [Coworba] or, according to the derivation, comhfhorba , seems to come from conk, * con,' 1 together,’ and forba , i.e, ( land, soil, dis- 
trict’ A Comorban [or Caarb'] is the same as * a partner in land,’ * one of the same land,’ or * from the same district’ But because one Ab- 
bot or Prelate, succeeded to another, not. only in his Ecclesiastical dignity, but also in his lands, farms, and other temporal possessions, hence 
that Successor of his came to obtain, among our countrymen, the name of Comorban ; yet so as that he was called the Comorban, [or Coarb,3 
not of every one to whom he might succeed in that way, but only of the first founder of his place ?’ — 

On the following page the same writer gives some further observations on the Coarb’s office, and the distinction between 
it and that of the Erenach, thus : — 

“ Atrchinneach, or perhaps, Airchidneach, signifies a person appointed to have some authority and right of prefecture over all the rest who 
were in possession of certain particular properties and farms belonging, of old, as it seems, to the Churches, one that held a kind of headship 
among such persons : subject, however, to the bishop, in a somewhat like manner, as was the Comorban, * as already mentioned, with this dif- 
ference among others, that the name of Comorban was not given, except to such as were over a district that belonged of old to some celebrated and 
ancient Monastery, or at least to an Episcopal See ; while the name Airchennach was applied to any that held a headship over others in the way 
above stated, on lands or farms belonging to any Church, whether a monastery or not And they were, from time immemorial, mere laymen. 
Yea, it is even doubted whether from the very outset, their dignity or faculty was annexed to the clerical or monastic state,” [or not.] p. 631. ib. 

According to the writer now cited, the Scribe's office, among the Irish people, became, about the close of the Tenth Cen- 
tury, identified with that of the Ferleighinn or Lector. What he has on this subject is to the following effect : — 

“Inasmuch as the persons who performed this office [viz., that of the Scribes,] in the early ages were men of singular erudition* — the word, 
in the course of time, came to denote any ecclesiastical person whose office it was, not merely to transcribe ancient records, but further, to have 
a profound skill in understanding them, and make this their public profession, giving instructions in regard to them, and publishing new works 
themselves. For there used to be in every eminent monastery and cathedral church, some one of the monks or clergy, of singular erudition, 
on whom devolved the duty, not only of giving public lectures, but also of studying, investigating thoroughly, and elucidating for others, the na- 
tive antiquities of the country, as well as adding to them historical narratives or annals connected with their own times. And, hence, in the pe- 
riod of our primitive ecclesiastical history, and almost to the middle of the ninth century, such a person was called a seribhnidh, or scribhneoir, 
i.e. a scribe, or writer. — But in the Cathedral Churches that name appears, from the middle of the tenth century and onwards to have given 
place to another, viz., Fearleighinn, i.e. Lector, or rather, Scholastic.” — Tr. Th. p. 631, 632. Reeves’s Antt. pp. 150. 

So much of Colgan’s statements concerning the matters in question has been given here, on account of his having been, not 
only one of the most learned writers who has touched upon them, but also a veiy good Irish scholar, and so, able to avail him- 
self of sources of information on the subject, — open only indirectly, and by the aid of others, to other very learned men. But 
his observations are far from being judicious in many particulars ; and wherever they set forth any thing at variance with the 
statements given on the same subject in this Introduction, they may safely he disregarded. Even in his Irish scholarship, so 
far as exhibited in the above criticisms on the word airchinneach, he displays no great accuracy. The idea of its first syllable 
being formed from the preposition ar ( upon,) is most thoroughly absurd ; such a mode of composition, to form a noun of the 
kind, being altogether unknown in Irish : nor could the preposition ar form the first part of any compound in the language. 
except it were to be an adverb. The possibility of the name being derived from the Greek Ethnarcha is no less absurd, and 
it is only wonderful how Colgan could have entertained such a notion. 

Not much better is the idea that it might be formed from the Latin Arckidiaconus, an archdeacon. The archdeacon’s 
office was too closely connected with episcopal jurisdiction, and with diocesan arrangements, to find any place where neither 
existed. Accordingly, although we find archdeacons mentioned frequently in the portion of the Irish Annals which refer to 
the history of the country after the establishment of dioceses, and the settlement of the English here, (as an Archdeacon of 
Tuam, at A.D. 1244, an Archdeacon of Elphin, at A.D. 1287, of Breify, [or Kilm°re,] at A.D. 1296, of Clogher, at A.D. 
1423, &c.,) yet is not the name of any such official to be met with amonng all the numberless ecclesiastics whose obits occur 
in the earlier portion of the Annals. “ The airchinneacU says Dr. O’Donovan, u was not the archdeacon , as many respectable 
authorities have supposed.” ( Note m, at A.D. 1219 of the 4 M. p. 194.) In fact, both in Latin and in Irish, the names are 
perfectly distinct, being respectively, in Irish, airchindeach , and airchideo chain, and in Latin, Arckidiaconus, and Erenachus, 
or Herenacus. The names of both offices occur in the Latiu account of Primate Colton’s Visitation of Derry, already cited. 
But the Archdeacon is there mentioned as a single individual, and as one of the Cathedral Chapter ; while there were 
Erenachs , one or more, in the several different parishes of the diocese, as then constituted. 

It might perhaps be conceived possible, (seeing that there was at least some resemblance between the names and offices of 
the ancient Archdeacons and those of the Erenachs,) that the word Erenach, or airchindeach, may have originated in an early 
corruption of the archdeacon 's title, and that after it had been long in use in that altered form, on the rearrangement of Church 
discipline after the settlement of the English in Ireland, the more proper and analogical word, airchideochain, might have 
been introduced, as the Irish term for an archdeacon ; especially as the names Archdeacon and Erenach do seem to belong 
to the same person, or the two offices to he identified, at least in some instances ; as for example in the case of Killeiy, men- 
tioned in the extracts from the Annals at p. 24 sup. where, at A.D. 1333, Florence Mac an Oglaigh is Archdeacon, and at A.D. 
1362, Aongus Mac an Oglaigh, Erenach of that place. Nor was it unnatural, that one holding the office of Erenach by the 
election of his native sept, might he found by the Church of Rome, when in power here, a suitable person for being appointed 
by her authority an Archdeacon also. Such a proceeding would, indeed, have harmonised very naturally with what appears to 
liave been the general policy adopted in regard to such matters. 

The promoters of Roman influence and Roman Church discipline may most naturally, in a case of the kind, have ad- 
dressed the Irish national party in some such Btyle as this : — 

“We are desirous to comply with the proper form of canonical Church discipline, by having an archdeacon appointed, as that system re- 
quires, for your district. The person yon have elected Erenach, from his education, and position in regard to influence in the country, appears 
to ns the most suitable to fill such an office. His accepting it will give us a little control over him so far as that office is concerned ; but then 
it will be accompanied with an accession of dignity, and of some little perquisites, (which our system will secure to him,) that will amply com- 
pensate for any apparent subordination to external authority of the kind.” 

Such an arrangement having been accepted, and the two offices united in two or three successive appointments to an arch- 
deaconry, efforts, on the part of the foreign disciplinarians, to merge the idea of the Erenach, with his Irish rights, in that of 
the Archdeacon, wholly dependant on Roman Canon law for his privileges and authority, might probably in some cases. 


• Colgan makes use of this form, instead of Coarb, as mors suitable to the Latin language, in which he wrote. The Coarbs and Erenachs were not (after 

what has been already shewn,) subject originally to any episcopal jurisdiction. 
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(especially where the sept of an erenach was in a weak and declining condition,) be attended with complete success, and the 
erenach become as fully identical with the archdeacon , as the Coarb (of Patrick, or Jarlath, e.g.) with the archbishop , in an 
analogous case ; the original and proper idea of an erenach remaining, all the while, as distinct from that of an archdeacon , as 
that of a coarb was from the idea of an archbishop. 

It was from considerations founded on some such cases, perhaps, that Ussher was led to make the statement, that “ The 
archidiaconus , and the Herenache have in the Irish tongue both the same name (Ellington’s Ussher, xi. 480.) a statement 
which, however, from what we have seen above, is evidently not very exact. 

But had the Irish been inclined to adopt a corrupt abbreviation of the archdeacon’s title, it is exceedingly unlikely that 
it should have assumed the form airchindeach , as the first syllable of it would almost certainly in that case have slidden into 
the form ard , or aird, which constitutes the first component part of so many words in their language. The natural form, 
indeed, for the whole word to have been taken, if so abbreviated, would have been airdeochain , which would have been fully 
as short, and simple, and also as Irish, a word, as airchindeach. 

The real derivation of this disputed term is most probably from ard , high , and ceand, or, ceann, a head. In writing these 
words to form a compounded one, Irish etymology requires that they should assume the forms aird , and cheand , or chind , an 
i being inserted in the first, and an h , or an aspirate, given to the initial of the second, and cind being the oblique case of 
ceandt) Thus is formed aird chind-eaeh or air-chinn-each, the last syllable being merely a termination common with nouns and 
acyectives in Irish, and the nd sounding, in that language, the same as nn. 

The following is the note on the word, which is given by Dr. Reeves, in his Edition of Primate Colton's Visitation of 
Berry , (p. 4) : — 

Herenacum. — Airchinneach, the Irish form of the word, is derived, according to Colgan, from or, 1 super * [i.e. over,] and cionn [another form, 
of ceand , or ceann, ‘ the head,’] ( caput,’ or, according to others, from ard- ceann, or ard-cinn, ‘ a chief head,’ and denotes, as an ecclesiastical term, 

‘ the hereditary warden of a church.’ It occurs in the Annals of the Four Masters for the first time at the year 601. It is found again at 
788 ; but the Annals of Ulster in the parallel passage (Ann. 79*2) have Princeps [i.e. ‘ Prince ,’ or 1 Superior ,’] in its stead : and it is probable that 
the compilers of the ancient Irish Canons published by D Achery had this word in view, when they employed the expression, Excelsus Princeps 
[or Exalted Superior ,] to denote a monastic superior. Cormac, in his Glossary, makes it synonymous with the Greek archos , [a ‘ruler,’] and 
Latin excelsus [* exalted:] In a passage of the Leabhar Breac , also cited by Professor O’Donovan, Satan is styled the ‘ Airchinnech of hell, and 
prince of death.' Annals , A.D. 1179.) Of the nature of the office, Colgan gives the following account: — ‘ Airchinneach,' or perhaps, Airchid- 
neach, signifies a person, &c : — [here follows the passage from Colgan, ending with, ‘ clerical or monastic state,’ which has been already given 
on the preceding page of this Memoir, and need not be repeated ; after citing which, Dr. Reeves continues his note on the word Erenach as fol> 
lows : — ] 

“ The Jury of the Inquisition of Dungannon, in 1009, give a like explanation, but in a fuller form : ‘And further they say uppon their 
oathes, that in all places of the said Countie of Tyrone, where the tiethes are divided betwixt the parson, viccar, and herenagh, they are to beare 
the chardge of repairinge and maynteyninge the proper parishe church equallie between themselves. And the said jurors doe uppon their 
oathes, finde and present, that the erenaghland was att first given by the temporall lords immediatlie to the first founders of the churches ; and 
that those founders did give the same to severall septs for payinge rents and other dueties to the bishopps and for repairinge and maynteyninge 
their parishe church, wherein they often tymes did beare a third parte, and some tymes twoe third parts of the chardge, and for keepinge of hos- 
pitalitie; and that these septs or erenagbs have, tyme out of raynde, inherited the said lands accordinge to the Irish custome of tanistrie, and 
that neither the said lord archbushopp [i.e. the Primate of Armagh,] nor any other bushopp, nor their predecessors, could att any tyme heretofore 
or nowe can, remove the said herenaghs out of the said lands : and further, they say, that termon land had the same beginninge as herenagh 
land, onelye they differ in that the termonland hath often tymes more privileges, as sanctuarie and the like, which was not allowed to many of 
the herenaghes; againe the chief tenant of the termon land was called a corbe, [or, more properly, ‘ coarb,'] but in common speeche he is called 
by his simame, [like the secular lords and chieftains of the several clans, known, in the same way as ‘ the ONeill,' or still more according to 
Irish usage, ‘ O’Neill,’ simply, ‘ ODonnell,* * McGuire,’ &c., R.K.] but the chief tennant of the herenagh [land] is alwaies knowne and called an 
herenagh, and that the corbe, in many places , hath under him one or more herenaghes to whom he giveth a portion of land free, or for rent or cus- 
tomes, and other liberties as he thought fitt.” — (Ul. Inqui% App. ii.) See also Davis's Letter to the Earl of Salisbury (Collectan, de Rcb., Hib., 
vol. 1. p. 16*2 ;) Ussher of Corbes, <fcc. (Works, vol. xi. p. 429 ; Collectan. de Reb. Hib. 1. p. 188 ;) Ware’s Works (vol. ii. pp. 233 — 236 ;) Spel 
man’s Glossary (sub voc. Corba ) ; O’Conor, Rer. Hib. SS. (vol. iv., p. 36.”) 

The great features of the change which took place in the Church discipline of Ireland in the twelfth century, as affecting 
the position and circumstances of the bishops, coarbs, and erenachs, become, after what has preceded, very intelligible. The 
island having been distributed into dioceses and parishes, (the limits of the former of which were determined, to a considerable 
extent, by those of the territorial possessions of particular tribes, while the latter were settled, probably, by a reference to the 
position of the churches already existing in the country,) there were no doubt selected for the new diocesan prelates, to be in- 
vested with ordinary jurisdiction, such individuals as might with most efficiency support and promote the influence of the new 
system then introduced. In places where there was occasion for founding new churches, a similar principle would apply ; as 
also to such of the old ones as might, perforce, or otherwise, come perfectly under the influence of that new system ; while 
with regard to those old ecclesiastical benefices, which had become (as was the case in so many instances,) the property of par- 
ticular families, the rights of such families to them, although tenaciously maintained and protected by strong national sympa- 
thies, (by the power of the chieftains and clan3 within whose territories they lay,) might, by gradual efforts, be reduced in time 
to uniformity of government with the rest. In connection with the case of such benefices, John of Balemum, who acted as 
Pope’s Legate in Ireland, in A.D. 1201, received instructions, we are told, from his master, Pope Innocent III, 14 to abolish 
in that country the abusive practice of sons and grandsons being appointed to succeed their fathers and grandfathers in eccle- 
siastical benefices.” * 

For the support and maintenance of the newly organised hierarchy, resources of a twofold nature were apparently to be 
made available — First , the existing ecclesiastical property of the country, so far as it would be drawn away from those who 
possessed it by titles founded on the old Irish system, and brought under the control of the new diocesan bishops, officials, 
rectors, vicars, &c . ; and secondly , the treasures hid in the as yet almost wholly unlabored field of Tithe Imposition. 

Historical materials illustrative of the struggles connected with the first part of the ecclesiastical property here alluded 
to, are not altogether deficient, although they have been little brought before public notice. When the coutents of our dio- 
cesan records shall have been more examined, and understood, they may probably help to throw some light on the matter. 
Meanwhile, to enter into any large details concerning it here, would be in many ways impossible. We may, however, allude 
very briefly to the advantages possessed, in the struggles referred to, by the newly formed corporation under the patronage of 
the English Monarchs and Roman Pontiffs. The native ecclesiastics, of the old Irish system, were, no doubt, in many in 
stances, men of great and extensive personal influence ; but belonging, as they did, to different clans, divided from one another 
by many jealousies, and constantly at wars among themselves, wars in which prelates and coarbs, (as well their inferiors in 
the ecclesiastical state,) often fought and fell, and in which one party or the other would be ready enough to engage, on any 
# terms, the support of England and Rome, through the mediation of the new hierarchy, — these Irish ecclesiastics, coarbs, eren- 
achs, &c., could obviously form no strong combination among themselves, to resist aggression ; and their uncombined and 
planless efforts to keep for themselves and their successors the inheritance of their fathers, could only result in successive 

* Ciaconio* de Title PonUficam. CoL 024. Rems 1630. 
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losses, as time rolled on, and the opposing influence, in comparative strength and order, overshadowed, more and more widely, 
the surface of their land. Then further, in the disordered state of affairs which prevailed in Ireland subsequently to the 
Danish wars, little respect was shewn towards ecclesiastics, as such. Individuals among them, of eminent personal qualifica- 
tions and commanding abilities, might fare well enough, and exercise influence (on such grounds as secular princes also did,) 
in their native land ; but their sacred office was little regarded ; and in ( the days when Malachy wore the collar of gold,’ 
(reckoning them from his time, A.D. 1000, to that 4 when her faithless sons betrayed her,’) Erin’s Annalists furnish us with 
evidence, advanced in copious and horrible simplicity, that C oar be, Erenachs, and Ferleighinn, were knocked down and assa- 
sinated, from year to year, by their own countrymen, just as freely as 4 lioyal Hein ,’ or any other Hibernians of unconsecrated 
blood. In the system, on the contrary, propagated by the Anglo-Romish Churchmen in Ireland, the person, as well as the 
office, of a clergyman, was held sacred and inviolable, so far as to be almost independent of royalty itself : and the ideas as- 
sociated with the humiliating penitence of Henry II, on the murder of “ S. Thomas, of Canterbuiy,” and his absolution by 
Roman authority, diffused, in the minds of such as entertained them, an unearthly dignity and grandeur over the character of 
all admitted to the privileges of the clerical state. When the Coarbs and Eretiachs were treated with violence and outrage 
by the turbulent native chieftains, much more would such insignificant personages as the bishops be exposed to the like, ex- 
cept so far as their greater poverty and less influence might serve to them as a protection ; and in these circumstances, it 
were no wonder if they felt coldly towards a system in which their order was thus degraded and oppressed, and were much at- 
tracted by one that opened its arms to embrace them with promise of protection in dignity and honor. And when the bishops 
were all won to the new system, what had become of the old and independent Irish Church ? The Coarbs and Erenachs 
might yet retain power and wealth, and give trouble ; — but their source of orders was gone — and their successions, except as 
those of laymen, must in the next generation after the submission or decease of the last of the independent bishops of the old 
system, become totally extinct. 

As for the Second part of the Ecclesiastical property above noticed, viz., the Tithes , they were, as we have already seen, 
almost a new creation in this country after the establishment of the English power in it ; any attempts that had been pre- 
viously made to secure their general payment, having proved, apparently, almost wholly unsuccessful. As, however, the Le- 
gate Gille, who convened the Synod of Rathbreasail, (and who, according to Dr. Lanigan, ii. 24, had been bishop of Limerick 
in, or before, A.D. 1 106,) evidently had it in view to promote the establishment in Ireland of the whole system of discipline of 
the Roman Church, as carried out in practice in England and France, and the other parts of the Church abroad, with which 
he had been acquainted, we cannot doubt that the introduction of the Tithe system formed a part of his plans with the rest ; 
and before the Act for its enforcement at the Synod of Kells, in 1152, or the more cogent one introduced by authority of 
Henry II, at Cashel, in 1172, it is to be supposed, that so far as the influence of Gille and Malachy, and others who co-ope- 
rated with them, was able to exercise and extend itself, over princes, or clans, the custom of paying the impost, whether as a 
voluntary or compulsoiy procedure, would have been in many localities, or districts, at least partially, established, 

According to the most ancient ecclesiastical decrees and canons relative to the distribution of clerical income, in the 
western church, a portion of such income, amounting originally to a fourth, was to be applied to the bishop’s maintenance. 
Concerning this point. Pope Gelasius, for instance, in the year 494, thus writes : — “It is expedient that the funds [of the 
church,] including the oblations of the faithful, be distributed into four portions, one whereof is to belong to the bishop, 
another to the clergy, a third to be for the poor, and the fourth to be applied to purposes of building and repair.” (Ep. ix. ad 
Episc. Lucani®, c. 27. Concil. Ed. Mansi, vol. viii. col. 45.) By such an arrangement was provision made for the supplying 
of an episcopal income, to a more or less recent period, in the Churches of Germany, France, and England. In Spain, also, 
a like distribution prevailed ; although it appears, through the early endowment of the sees, to have been there applied in a 
somewhat modified form. The Second Council of Braga, A.D. 563, enacted, “that of church property there were to be 
made three equal portions ; that is, one part for the bishop, another for the clergy, a third for the repairing or lighting of the 
church. Of the fourth part, the person entrusted with the administration of it, whether archpresbyter or archdeacon, is to 
render an account to the bishop.” — On which enactment the comment of Dr. Reeves is to this effect ; — “ Here,” says he, 44 it 
would seem, that the tripartite allotment had taken the place of the other, and that the bishop’s third, though nominally for 
his own purposes, was designed for the poor, which when bestowed among them, subject to the reduction for the episcopal dues, 
was, after the former custom, called a quarta pan," or 4 fourth.’ 44 It is supposed that the old Roman distribution,” (adds 
Dr. Reeves,) 44 existed in England soon after the establishment of Christianity among the Saxons, and that it continued until 
the prwdcal endowment of the bishops caused the transfer of their quarta to the parochial clergy or religious houses.” The 
latest trace of the ancient usage in that country appears to be found at the year 11^5, when Pope Urban III. gave directions 
that the old quadri-partite division should be applied in the distribution of the offerings presented at the shrine of 4 St. 
Thomas the Martyr,* in Canterbury. * 

Speaking of the Synod of Rathbreasail, (in his Antiquities of Down and Connor, p. 162,) Dr. Reeves observes that, 44 The 
first object of this assembly was... to define the dioceses of Ireland by regular bounds ; and the other, to settle an endowment 
for the bishops. Keating recites the act of the convention, whereby the revenues of the clergy , and the churchlands , were con* 
fined to the several bishops of Ireland for their maintenance, and support of the episcopal character ; which lands were to 
be exempted from tribute and chief rents, and other public contributions, and so remain, in that state of freedom and inde- 
pendency for ever.” This appears, however, to be a rather too unlimited an amplification of the statement in Keating’s origi- 
nal, on the subject referred to, all that he has about it in his account of the Synod being simply what follows : — 44 It was in 
this Synod that the churches of Ireland were given over completely to the bishops, without reservation of rent or control over them 
for any temporal rulers, for ever, It was in it, likewise, that the Faircheadha , or Dioceses, of the Bishops of Ireland, were 
constituted. These to he the bishops of Leath Cuinn,” (i.e. of the North of Ireland, ( &c., Ac. There is nothing here to 
support the statement, that the revenues of the clergy, much less the church-lands, were confirmed to the bishops for their 
maintenance ; all that is implied being, apparently, that the Churches were subjected to the diocesan jurisdiction of the bishops: 
and the lay lords, or chieftains, forbidden to exact contributions from the Church-lands, the bishops only to have the right of 
visiting them, and enforcing a claim to such entertainment, Ac., as the secular princes extorted from the dwellers on the ordi- 
nary temporal lands. What the English Keating by Dermod O’Conor, has on this subject, I do not now remember, nor is 
the book either within reach to refer to, or worth the trouble of seeking, to consult it ; a more thoroughly absurd production 
under the name of a 4 translation,’ having, I suppose, never issued from the press, f 

It is possible, indeed, that had we the lost 4 Book of Clonenagh,’ which was Keating’s authority for the histoiy of the 
Synod, it might give us more full and satisfactory information as to the measures actually adopted on that occasion, in regard 
to the settlement of the episcopal revenues, and of clerical income generally ; as, no doubt, vigorous plans for the purpose 
must have been then set on foot, including, of course, though we are not directly informed on the subject, some order for the 


• See Colton’ » ViriUttion of Derry, by Reeves, Appendix, pp, 112 aeqq. + Since writing the above, I have observed that Dr. Lanigan (IV. 43,) quotes 
toe passage of Keating in the same inaccurate form as that in which it is given by Dr. Beeves. 
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general assessment of tithes, and their due application, for church purposes. The condition of the old Irish bishops gene 
rally, before the Synod, as to temporal property, was probably very much similar to that of Bishop Aidan in England, who, 
according to Bede (iii. 17,) “had no possession of his own, save his church, and the lands adjoining it;' 1 if indeed those 
Irish bishops generally had so much. Many of them, it is very likely, had even less. 

“ When Christian 0‘Morgair was Bishop of Clogher, that is, between 1126 and 1139, 4 his brother Malachy obtained from Pope Innocent H. 
that the fourth part of the tidies, or the episcopal part, throughout all Ergall, should be allotted to the bishops of Clogher,’ (Registry of 
Clogher , cited in Harris’s Ware, vol. 1. p. 180.) At that time Ergall [called in the Annals Airghialla , or OirghiaUJo, he* Oriel, ] included the county 
of Louth, and the diocese reached to Ardstraw, in Tyrone. The Bishops of Clogher continued to enjoy this revenue till the early part of the 
Seventeenth Century, when Bishop Montgomery, having procured from the Crown a handsome endowment for his see, effected its consolidation 
with the incomes of the parochial clergy. In the Inquisitions for the counties of Fermanagh and Monaghan, sped in 1609, it was found that 
the tithes of most of the parishes in the diocese, [i.e the said diocese of Clogher,] were divided into four equal parts, of which the bishop was 
wont to receive one, the parson two, and the vicar one.” {Colton' 9 Vim. of Derry, p. 114.) 

There is no reason to think, that, in obtaining for the bishop of Clogher the endowment above-mentioned, under a papal 
sanction, Malachy acted from a partiality towards his own brother, or that one of his character would have introduced such an 
arrangement, unless with a view to what he believed to be for the Church’s benefit, rather than that of any private individuals, 
whosoever they might be. So that, had the other bishops of Ireland been desirous at that time to secure a similar arrange- 
ment, in their several dioceses, he would probably have used his influence, as pope’s legate, to obtain a like advantage for them 
also. Perhaps we may infer, that if not generally sought after, it was because it was not in most of their cases worth the 
trouble of seeking for ; tithes being then so little paid, that a quarter of those from a diocese generally, would have made but 
a contemptible addition to what the bishops, at that early time, derived from other sources : while in Clogher, which was under 
the care of Malachy’s own brother, a person much esteemed and beloved, and who shared, no doubt, in his brother’s principles 
and views of ecclesiastical order, in a high degree, matters may have been brought into a better state, and the income derivable 
from tithes been proportionably more considerable. Possibly, too, the arrangement was adopted in Clogher first, with a view 
to its being made, so far, a model for the other dioceses of Ireland, into which it was afterwards , (as far as we can learn,) in- 
troduced. 

44 In Pope Nicholas’ 8 Taxation of the diocese of Tuam , [A.D. 1306,] the amount which the archbishop, rector, and vicar, received in each 
parish is set out, the proportion being just as above stated of Clogher. In fact, by this time, the eleemosynary and reparation fourths were 
combined to endow a new class of ecclesiastics , — the rectors; and as these corporations were often represented by a religious house, the former of 
these portions was supposed to be converted to its original use, while the repairs of the chancel became obligatory on the incumbent, as that of 
the nave was upon the parish.” (Colton's Vim. of Derry , ib.) In the other dioceses of the province of Tuam (Killala, Achonry, Elphin, Clon- 
fert, and Kilmacduagh) a similar arrangement prevailed, until, in more or less recent times, (from 1637 to 1717,) the 4 quarter episcopate, in all 
but the two last, were transferred from the bishop’s income to be added to that of the parochial clergy. But in Clonfert and Kilmacduagh they 
continued to form a portion of the episcopal revenue till 1833, when the whole of such revenue fell over to the management of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners for Ireland. 

In the Provinces of Dublin and Cashel, where the bishoprics were better endowed, the bishop’s fourth had, at a much 
earlier period, ceased to exist, and the tithes were either enjoyed entirely by the incumbent, or shared between the rector, or 
parson, and vicar, in the proportion of two to one. 

' In the Province of Armagh, the like distribution prevailed throughout the dioceses of Armagh , Down, Connor, and' Dro - 
more, though occasionally the vicar received less, but seldom more, than his one-third. In the diocese of Kilmore , the rector 
of each parish received two-thirds of the tithes, except from the termon lands, while the vicar received one-third of all. 
Lastly, in the Dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, as in the ancient Church of Spain, a triple division of the tithes existed, one-third 
originally belonging to the Bishop ; — which was accordingly known as the Tertia Episcopalis, or ‘ Episcopal Third.* 

To the account of Primate Colton’s Visitation of Deny is appended a Rental of the Bishop’s income, so far as paid in money, 
from the several parishes of that diocese. It exhibits, as a distinct item, the amount due from each under the name of ‘ Epis 
copal Thirds ;’ in connection with which Dr. Reeves has the following note, (p. 66 :) — “ In the dioceses of Derry and Raphoe 
the tithes of each parish were divided into three equal portions, of which one was assigned to the rector, one to the vicar, and one 
to the herenagh. The last was called the Bishop’s Third, and in former times was given directly to the diocesan ; but as the 
tithes were paid in kind, and the collection, when so diffused, necessarily entailed much trouble and loss, the bishop’s Third 
was transferred to the parochial fanner, the herenagh, who in return paid the bishop by an annual pension or composition, at 
the same time that he accounted for the rent of his church-land. The amount presently became fixed, and formed, as is 
nhewn in the present Rental, a stated portion of the episcopal income.” 

So far as yet stated, the income available for the diocesan bishops, when first established in Ireland, consisted, first , of 
what they could obtain, of the existing church lands, or of rents from any portion of them, from the coarbs and erenachs ; 
an endowment which might be further increased by gifts or purchases of additional property of the same kind, from time to 
time ; and secondly, of the portion of the tithes payable to them by the erenachs, who appear to have been the ordinary agents 
for their collection from the natives. “ But it was neither from the rent nor from the tertia episcopalis , which were fixed at a 
very low rate, that the bishop derived his principal emolument ; he could, as has been exemplified in the course of Primate 
Colton’s Visitation, make a personal demand of both provisions and service.” — (Reeves, p. 117.) This right is very fully com- 
mented on, and illustrated, in a statement of Bishop Montgomery’s to Jame9 I., to be cited m a future page of the present 
Essay, and it need not meanwhile be any further dwelt upon here, than so far as will suffice to point out as briefly as may be 
possible, whaH appears to have been its origin. 

For this purpose, materials are supplied to our hand in the Introduction to the interesting publication of Dr. Reeves, 
which, in the preceding pages has been so largely drawn upon, and at p. iii., of which, we find what follows : — 

“ To suppose that Visitations, in the modern use of the word, existed at all in the early ages of the Irish Church, would be to assume that 
there were fixed dioceses aud regularly defined parishes, as well as facilities’ of intercourse, in the face of strong presumptive evidence. The 
first rudiment of the Irish system of visitation is to be discovered in the practice of the abbots of chief monasteries, who occasionally made a 
circuit of a particular district where the memory of their patron saint was held in esteem, carrying with them his reliques or insignia, and levy- 
ing contributions from* churches and people. The acknowledgement thus made was termed the ‘ the Law ’ of the particular saint, which is 
expressed in all the ancient Annals by the Latin word Lex, though the meaning of the term was sometimes denoted by the Irish word cain 
[pronounced ‘ katr-in’] which signifies ‘ a tribute,’ and riar, in the sense of a * demand,’ or 4 claim.’ ” 

Instances accordingly occur in the old Irish Annals, from an early period in the Eighth Century, of the promulgation of 
‘the Law’ of one saint or another, in particular districts ; as of the Law of Adamnanus, A.D. 727, the Law of Ctaran , or Ki- 
aran of Clonmacnoise, A.D. 744, the Law of CohmkiUe , A.D. 756 and 777. (See more of such cases in Beeves ut sup .) — 

“ Some of these saints were founders of churches, which afterwards became the heads of sees, while others of them had no 
successors of the episcopal order ; their Lex therefore had reference to their monastic influence, and owed its acknowledgement 
to the reputed sanctity of their lives. In process of time, however, the Lex Patricii , [‘ Patrick’ Law*] superseded all the rest, 
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and the visitations of his Successors , the abbots of Armagh , became almost the only ones which remain on record excepting 
one or two distinguished expeditions of a similar kind by the Coarb of Columkille in Derry, noticed in the Annals of the 
Twelfth Century. 

The Riar Padraicc , or * Law of Patrick/ would seem, from a statement of the Annalist Tigheraach, and Keating’s ac- 
count, to have been established in Ireland in the year 737. The Four Masters, at the year 778, record 44 the promulgation of 
Patrick’s law {cain) at Cruachan, by Dubhdaleithe [abbot of Armagh,] and Tibraide, son of Tadhg” (or Teigue.) At A.D. 817 
they state, that 44 Artri, son of Connor, went to Connaught with the shrine of Patrick” in that year ; and again, at A.D. 822, 
that “ The Law of Patrick [was promulgated] over Munster by Felim, son of Crivhan [or, Griffin, who was king there,] and 
by Artri son of Connor, i.e. Bishop of Armagh.” And similarly, at A.D. 824, 44 The Law of Patrick [was promulgated] 
throughout the three divisions of Connaught, by Artri, son of Conor, i.e. Bishop of Armagh.” The abbot of Armagh was probably 
making a similar tour in 945, when the full of the [bell called] Finnfadhach of silver [was given] by the Cinel Eoghain, [or 
people of Derry and Tyrone,] for the blessing of Patrick and his successor, Le. Joseph.” 

If any one ask, in passing, what the Bishop of Armagh had to do with collecting or enforcing the dues claimable by the 
Successor of Patrick , the answer appears to be, that this Bishop Artri was a rival of Eugene, or 4 Owen, of Monasterboice/ the 
lawful Coarb of Patrick, and supported in such rivalry by his half-brother Cumusgach, king of Airghialla, or Oriel, whose 
forcible ejection of Owen from the primacy was the occasion of much bloodshed in A.D. 825 : the result being, that Owen 
was ultimately reinstated in the abbacy, but not until after a three days’ battle, and the slaughter of several persons of noble 
rank, including Cumusgach himseif. Perhaps Artri and Cumusgach may have had in view to consolidate the 4 bishopric of 
Armagh’ and 1 Coarbship of Patrick,’ as was afterwards effected in Malachy’s time, with a design to reduce the Irish ecclesias- 
tical system to uniformity with that which prevailed in other lands. In any case, to aid his claims, Artri, it would seem, found 
means to secure for himself the possession of * the shrine of Patrick,’ which belonged of right to the lawful Coarb. 

By the middle of the tenth century, it is probable, the supremacy of Armagh had become generally acknowledged, and _ 
the right of the ‘ Coarbs of Patrick’ to levy stipends in all parts of Ireland prescriptively recognised. Thenceforth, a dif- 
ferent term is made use of in the Annals. — We hear no more of the * Law of Patrick ;’ — but the abbot is said to make a 
cuairt , i.e. a ‘circuit,’ or visitation, or a morchuairt , i.e. ‘ a great circuit,’ or, ‘a grand visitation,’ of such and such a district, 
and to obtain his riar , or ‘ demand ;’ of which many instances may be seen in the portion of the Annals relating to the period 
between A.D. 973 and A.D. 1180 ; or, in a collected form, in the Introduction to Reeves’s Colton , already mentioned. 

A few of these examples it will be proper to cite here, as illustrative of the circumstances connected with the first Irish 
visitations, as recorded by the Annalists ; viz. : — 

A.D. 973. [properly , 975.] 44 Dubhdaleithe, Coarb of Patrick, made a circuit [cuairt,] of Munster, and obtained his demand,” (reir.) 

A.D. 985. 44 The Shrine of Patrick was carried off by Maelseachlin [or Malachy the Great, King of Ireland,] from Ardee, to Assy, [on 
the Boyne, near Tarah, Co. Meath,] in consequence of the rebellion of the son of Cairelan. Peace was afterwards made 
between them, and Patrick’s dues [or 4 claim,’ ( riar Patralcc) submitted to] by Maelseachlin, i.e. the visitation of the men of 
Meath, both ecclesiastical and secular; a banquet [also] for every fort [to be given] by Maelseachlin himself, besides seven 
cumhals, [i.e. twenty-one cows, or an equivalent,] and [in short] the whole dues claimed, in full.” 

[N.B. The sacrilege supposed to be involved in the forcible removal of the Shrine from Ardee, was what brought on King Malachy 
and his principality of Meath such a heavy penalty as that here noticed.] 

AD. 992. 44 Muireacan, of Bodoney, Coarb of Patrick, went on circuit, [or, 4 on a visitation tour ,’/or cuairt,] in Tyrone, on which occasion 
he conferred the rank of king on Aodh, [or Hugh,] son of Donnell, in the presence of Patrick’s congregation, [i.e. the conven- 
tual body of clergy ruled by him at Armagh ;] and made, subsequently, a great visitation [morchuairt] of the North of Ireland.” 

A.D. 1021. 44 Awley, Coarb of Patrick, went into Munster for the first time, and made a great circuit ( mor chuairt) thereof.” 

A.D. 1050. 44 Dubhdaleithe, [or, Dudalehe,] Coarb of Patrick, went on a visitation tour in Tyrone, and brought with him 300 cows from 
them” [of that country.] 

A.D. 1068. 44 Melisa, son of Awley, Coarb of Patrick, [went] on a visitation tour in Munster a first time, and received a full visitation tri- 
bute, [ literally , 4 a full visitation’] both of screaballs, [i.e. silver pennies,] and offerings.” 

AD. 1133. 44 Murtogb, Coarb of Patrick, went on a visitation tour in Tyrone, and received his tribute [ riarughadh ,] of cows and horses, 
and left [the people] his blessing.” 

AD. 1140. “The Coarb of Patrick, [Gelasius, went] on a visitation tour in Connaught, for the first time, and obtained a liberal tribute 
[oigh reir:] and it was agreed by Turlogh O’Connor, and the nobles of Connaught, to place their Churches in subjection to his 
control : whereupon the Coarb of Patrick, and his congregation , left a blessing on the king, and on the nobles of Connaught. 

AJ). 1150. 44 The Coarb of Patrick, and the Congregation of Patrick, [Samhadh Phattraicc ,] went on a visitation tour in Tyrone ; on 
which occasion they obtained their full tribute of cows, i.e. a cow from every house of a biatach and freeman, a horse from 
every chieftain, and twenty cows from the king himself.” 

Immediately in connection with this last extract, follows, in the Four Masters, an account of a similar visitation of the 
Cinel-eoghain people, by Flaherty Brallaghan, Coarb of Columkille, in Derry, at that time, who received from the people vi- 
sited by him a still more splendid collection of offerings, including 44 a gold ring of five ounces, his horse, and his battle-dress, 
from Murtogh, son of Niall O’Lochlainn, king of Ireland.” 

To these examples of early Irish visitations, others might easily be added if there were occasion, from the same source. 
Put those adduced will abundantly suffice for the present. 

What the Shrine of Patrick was, which the Coarb and his Clergy carried about with them on their 4 visitations,’ or what 
its contents, the Four Masters do not particularly inform us. The Irish word used to express it, serin , agrees with the Latin 
scrinium , a 4 box,’ or 4 desk,’ from which it may have been abbreviated. — But instead of this word, others, of a plural form, 
are elsewhere substituted, with an evident intention of conveying nearly the same idea, in other parts of the Annals. 
So, where the Four Masters have, at A.D. 835, a notice of Dermot, the Coarb of Patrick, visiting Connaugl^, le Lex Pat - 
traicc, i.e. 4 with the Law of Patrick,* as already explained, the older Annals of Ulster, instead of the three words just cited, 
have the Latin expression, cum Lege et vexillis Patricii , 4 with the law and insignia , [literally, banners,] of Patrick ;* implying 
that the Coarb, as he went along, imposing through the country Patrick's Duty, carried with him certain articles as his creden- 
tials, which were well known universally among the people, as muniments, or title-deeds, as it were, of the Abbacy of Armagh ; 
and which, as reputed to have belonged to its illustrious founder, were held in the greatest veneration by the Irish people ge- 
nerally. No written deeds could better ( might we not say, 4 so well ?’) answer the purpose of identifying, to the unlettered 
natives of the distant wilds which he might visit in his tour, the individual possessed of a rightful claiip to their sympathies 
and contributions, as the true 4 Coarb of Patrick.’ 

But these Insignia, Relics, or Memorials, of St. Patrick, were made to serve also another very important purpose, their 
use in which must have added considerably to the Coarb’s influence, as naturally introducing him for an arbiter in cases of 
serious litigation among the chieftains and people. For they were applied, as the Sacred Scriptures now are, in the administra- 
tion of oaths ; for which reason they were also known ordinarily by the name of mionna , the term still commonly employed 
for oaths among the Irish-speaking people of this countiy. A relic used in this way was also called a minister , or as it should 
more properly be spelled, a minastre , in Irish mionn-aistre , i.e. 44 an oath of a journey,” or 44 travelling relique,” as it is ex- 
plained in an old Glossary in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, H. 1, 15, p. 975. At A.D. 843, the Four Masters 
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mention, that “ Forannan, Primate of Armagh, was taken prisoner by the foreigners, [or, Danes,] at Cloncowardy, with his 
oaths , [co na mhionnaibh ,] and with his family, [i mhuinntir , meaning ‘his clergy,’] and carried off by them to their ships at 
Limerick ;” in which passage, the old Translation of the Annals of Ulster in the British Museum ( Cod. Clarend , tom. 49.) 
renders it, “ with his reliques , or oathes , and his people” — “ And, as must be well known to most of my readers,” says Dr. 
Petrie, on this subject, 44 this ancient custom of swearing on the relics of the saints of the ancient Irish Church is still con- 
tinued among the peasantry in many parts of Ireland, by whom it is ofteu supposed that thieves would exonerate themselves 
from the guilt of which they were suspected, by a false oath on the Holy Gospels, but would not dare to do so by an oath on 
one of those ancient reliquaries,” a superstitious dread of the vengeance of the saint who might be so dishonored, acting mom 
forcibly on their misguided feelings, than a religious regard, of love or fear, for what might be pleasing to their God and 
Saviour — (See Dr. P.’s learned Inquiry into the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers , &c., pp. 333, 340.) Penuries, not- 
withstanding, numerous and aggravated, pollute the pages of the Annals of Ireland, especially during the ages immediately 
preceding the English Invasion ; and all the aweful feelings cherished by the people as to the danger of dishonoring those 
ancient relics, did not suffice to prevent the recurrence of the crime, for trifling causes, even in connection with such of them 
as were of highest repute for their sanctity ; as where, A.D. 1030, “ The Staff of Jesus was profaned [in a case] relating to 
three horses,” and adds the Annalist, “the person who profaned it was killed before the expiration of nine days.” The Staff 
here spoken of was the Croziar of the Coarb of Patrick, supposed to have belonged originally to our Blessed Saviour, and to 
have been fashioned with His own hands. 

Without our being called upon to credit this latter stoiy, we may receive it as by no means impossible, nor even improb- 
able, that the C rosier in question did belong to St. Patrick himself, who, according to the account given by Evinus, (in the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick , Part iii. c. lxxviii. Trias Thaum. p. 104. Petrie, ut sup. p. 150,) held this Staff, or Crozier, 
in his hand, when, assisted by the chief prelates, clergy, and people of the country, he laid, in A.D. 444, or 445, the founda- 
tions of the Church of Armagh. At all events, it was one of the most ancient, as well as most famous of those relics which 
appertained to the Coarb of Patrick as such. It was, however, removed to Dublin at the end of the Twelfth Century, and 
preserved among the Relics belonging to Christ Church Cathedral, in that city, until the time of the Reformation, when 
George Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, caused it to be publicly committed to the flames and burned. ( See Mant’s Church 
Hist, of Ireland, vol. 1. p. 141 ; and, for a full history of the relic in question. Dr. Todd’s Introduction to the Book of Obit's 
of Christ Church.) 

The next item among the relics, or mionva , belonging to the Coarb of Patrick, which demands notice here, was the Bell 
of St. Patrick, known as the Finnfaidheach , or 4 Fair-tonedf [bell,’] which also, as well as the preceding article, was believed to 
have belonged originally to the saint himself. It was supposed to have been made for him by the smith Laevan, whom he 
employed at such works, and who is called in the Tripartite Life of the saint, “ the artificer of that famous reliquary called 
the Finnfaidheach This Bell has already been mentioned in a preceding page. 

But a much more interesting item in the Armagh List of Relics, was the famous Manuscript known in modern times as 
the Book of Armagh. “ This manuscript,” says Dr. Petrie, “ was that celebrated book of the Gospels called the Canoin Pa- 
traic , or Patrick’s Canons, which was considered of such inestimable value, that its safe stewardship became an hereditary 
office of dignity in a family connected with the Church of Armagh, who derived their name, Mac Moyre, or son of the Steward 
from this circumstance, aud as a remuneration for which they held no less than eight townlands in the county, still known as 
the lands of Bally Mac Moyre, or Mac Moyre ’s Town, [more commonly, Ballymoyer, Ballymyre, or Ballyweer, the last form 
being as correct as any, R.K.] So great, indeed, was the veueration in which this book, together with the crozier of Patrick, 
were held by the Irish, that as St. Bernard tells us, in his Life of St. Malachy, it was difficult to persuade the people to re- 
ceive or acknowledge any one as the rightful Archbishop of Armagh, but the possessor of them” — (p. 330.) 

The passage in the Life of Malachy on which the preceding statement is founded, is one connected with the violent strug- 
gle for the primacy, which took place, between him and his friends and supporters (in the interest of the Roman Church,) on 
the one side, and the Irish family who had for so many generations occupied the office by hereditary succession, on the other. 
On the subject of this quarrel, St. Bernard (besides a great deal more, throughout the Life in question,) has, in his Fifth 
Chapter of that biographical sketch, introduced the statement which follows : — 

“ In the thirty-eighth year of his age, poor Malachy, on the expulsion of the usurper, entered Armagh as pontiff and metropolitan of all 
Ireland. But when the king, and those others who had befen the means of introducing him into the place, had returned to their own quarters, 
he remains, in the hand of God, and for him remain, fighting without, and fears within. For lo ! that generation of vipers, gnashing their teeth, 
and vociferating their complaints of being robbed of their inheritance, work themselves up every where, within and without, [i.e. in Armagh 
itself, and in the territory connected with it, R.K.] into a rage against the Lord and against his Christ 

41 Niall, seeing that nothiug was left him, but to betake himself to flight, carried away with him certain insignia belonging to that Church, 
[adit illius , i.e. the Church of Armagh, R.K.] viz. the Text of the Gospels, which had belonged to Blessed Patrick, and a Staff overlaid with 
gold, and adorned with most precious jewels, which they call the Staff of Jesus , [baculum Jem , answering to the Irish name Bachal Iosa ,] 
because that the Lord himself (as the supposition goes,) had borne it in his own hands, and been [originally] the framer of it And these sym- 
bols are looked upon by the people of that country as objects of the very highest dignity and veneration. For they are universally known, and 
of the greatest possible celebrity, among the various tribes [of the Irish,] and held in such reverence by them all, that whomsoever they see to 
be in possession of them, him that foolish and senseless people are wont to receive as their bishop. 

44 This vagabond wretch went on accordingly, like another Satan, going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down therein, carrying 
about with him the sacred insignia. And so, making a display of these every where, he obtained a reception every where for their sake, winning 
for himself the affections of all classes by means of them, and withdrawing from Malachy as many of his supporters as he possibly could." 

The different articles included among the relics, or mionna , of the 4 Coarb of Patrick,’ were, perhaps, kept in a common 
repositoiy, or small chest, known as the Serin , or Shrine of Patrick, already mentioned. 

The subsequent history of the Canoin Phadruig , or Book of Armagh , as comprised in the following statement, written by 
the celebrated antiquary, Humphry Lhwyd, is of sufficient interest, in connection with what precedes, to justify our citing it 
at full length, in this place. We translate from the Latin account published in 0 ’Conor’s Rerum Hibemicarum Scriptores , 
Vol. I. Epist. Nunc. pp. lvii, lviij. quoted in Petrie’s Round Towers , &c., p. 331. 

44 This Manuscript is, beyond all doubt, of very great antiquity, whether it may have been written in part by the hand of St. Patrick himself, 
(as is stated at the end of fol. 24 ,) or whether it be, as appears to me more probable, the work of some later age. And possibly it is that very 
Text of the Gospels , which St Bernard, in his Life of Malachy, reckons among the insignia of the Church of Armagh, and describes as having 
been St. Patrick's own Text. It is called by Ussher and Ware, The Book of Armagh ; but by the natives of the country, The Book of St. 
Patrick's Canons , a name derived (as I suppose,) from the Canons, [or Tables,] of Harmonies between the different Evangelists, which com- 
mence at fol. 20 . 

44 The book now mentioned was formerly regarded by the Irish as an article of great value : insomuch that the family commonly known as 
MacMaor, in English Mac Moyre, has derived that name from its custody. For Moor, in Irish, [answering to the English, Mayor,’} signifies a 
custodee, and to that whole family was applied the common appellation of Moor na cCanon, or Custodee [or Warden,] of the Canons. And 

they also held formerly eight townlands called the lands of Ballyraoyre, from the See of Armagh, for the safe custody of this book. 

Iu whose hands, for many ages past, the volume did remain, until Florenoe Mao Moyre went over into England, in the year of Salvation, 1680, 
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to bear witness, (falsely, I am afraid,) against Oliver Plonket, D.D., chief-prelate, according to them of Rome, of this realm, who was, unde- 
servedly, as is believed, hanged in London. MacMoyre, however, being in want of money at his departure, deposited this Manuscript as a 
security for five pounds sterling. 

“ In this way it came, to his no small satisfaction, into the hands of Arthur Brownlowe, who, not without much trouble, arranged the then loose 
leaves in their proper order, inserted numbers to mark the folios, at the head of the volume, and added others in the margin to distinguish the 
chapters. He also took care to have the folios, when thus restored to their places, secured in their ancient cover, (as the work may now be seen) 
and the book preserved in its aged case, along with a Bull of a Homan Pontiff, which was found accompanying it. 

44 The volume contains fragments of the Life of St. Patrick, composed by different authors, most of them anonymous. It contains also 
the Confession of St. Patrick , or (to speak more properly,) his Letter to ths people of Ireland, at that time just recently converted to the faith. 
It contains, also, the Epistle written by S. Jerome to Pope Damasus by way of introduction to his Version [of the Holy Scriptures.] It contains 
also ten Canons, [or, Tables,] in which are exhibited the Harmonies of the Evangelists with one another, and also brief Accounts, or Expla- 
nations, of each Evangelist separately ; also, the New Testament , according to the Version, as I think, of S. Jerome, in which is to be found that 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, whereof mention is made to the people of Colosse. In the first Epistle of John, that Verse, There are three that bear 
record in heaven , dbc., is wanting. It contains also Interpretations of the Hebrew names which are met with in the several Gospels, together 
with various Arguments , by various authors, to each of the Gospels, and to almost every Epistle also. It Contains, finally, the Life of S. Martin , 
bishop of Tom s, (uncle, as it is said, of S. Patrick,) written by Sulpicius Severus. Note , that in the Gospel according to Matthew, thre are some 
folios, four, as I judge, deficient, vizt., from the 33rd Verse of the Fourteenth Chapter, to Verse 5, of Chap. xxi. Note , likewise, that the Epis- 
tles of the Apostles are not arranged in the same order as they are commonly with us at thiB present day.*' 

Thus far Lhwyd, as quoted by O’Conor and Petrie. The following additional observations of the latter author help to 
throw some further light on the history of the volume : — 

44 But though wo have,” says Dr. Petrie, 44 the high authority of S. Bernard for the bfilief, at the time, that the Gospels in this work were 
those possessed, or transcribed, by St. Patrick himself, the statement is as little entitled to credit, as, we may well believe, the other one of the 
Crozier having been originally that of our Lord. There is no part of the Manuscript older than the close of the seventh century, or perhaps 
than the eighth ; and the leather cu.se, made for its protection, is of still later date, its exact age being fixed by the following entry in the Annals 
of the Four Masters, at the year 937, of which period its ornaments are in my opinion, decidedly characteristic. 

“ 4 A.D. 937. Canoin Pal Irak* do cumhdach la Donnchadh, mac Flaind, ri Erend.’ 

“ 4 A.D. 037. The Canoin-Palraic was covered by Donnchadh, [or, Donogh, R.K.] son of Flann, King of Ireland.* 

44 It must not be supposed, however, that this leather case is itself the cumdach [Le. 4 the cover,' R.K.] noticed by the Annalists, and, which, 
no doubt, like our other ancient cases for books, was formed of silver, and enriched with gems. This leather case was only the covering of that 
more precious box io which the Manuscript was enshrined, but obviously cotemporaneous with it, and made as much for its preservation, as to 
render it easy of carriage .” — ( Round Towers , <Jbc., pp. 331, 332.) 

The veneration in which the Canoin Phatraig was held among the ancient Irish is further manifested in the following 
record (from the Four Masters ) of the expulsion of a chieftain from the territory for dishonouring it, a few years after the 
coming of the English into Ireland : — 

44 A.D. 1179. 0 Rogan, lord of Iveagh [Co. Down,] died of a three nights’ illness, after his expulsion for profaining the Canoin-Phatraig.” 
Bound Towers, &c., p. 338. 

The Canoin Phadruig has continued in the possession of the Brownlow family to the present day, the holder of it at 
this time, (and, as I believe, for several years past,) being William Brownlow, Esq., J.P., of Knapton, Abbyleix, in the Queen s 
County. But in the extraordinary changes and vicissitudes of this world, it has, duriug the present year, 1853, found its way 
into a repository little imagined of by the old Coarbs of Patrick, or their friends the MacMoyres — it having been assigned a 
place in the Archeological department of the Great Exhibition, in Dublin, marked, like the vile wares of yesterday, “/ or 9dU. n * 

It is possible, however, and even probable, that the present is not the first time that this venerated relic of antiquity has 
been subjected to such a fate ; as its companion relic, the BachaU-I&a, was obtained by purchase in the year 1135, and it is 
likely that the Canoin Phadruig , although not mentioned, may have been sold with it. In connection with this subject we 
find in the Four Masters what here follows : — 

44 A.D. 1134. Murtogh, sou of Donnell, son of Awley, Coarb of Patrick, died after the victory of martyrdom and penitence [i.e. died peni- 
tent and triumphant, over much suffering, R.K.] on the 17th of September. Niall, son of Aedh, was appointed to the Coarb- 
ship of Patrick. A change of Abbots in Armagh [followed ;] i.e. Maelmogue OMorgair in place of Niall. Maelmogue after- 
wards went on a visitation of Munster, and obtained his tribute. 

44 A.D. 1135. Flann Ua Sinaigh, Mayor, [or Warden,] of the BachaU Isa, died after choice penitence. . . .Maelmogue OMorgair, Coarb of 
Patrick, purchased the Bochall-Isa, and took it from its cave on the seventh day of the month of July. 

44 A.D. 1137. The visitation of Munster [was made] by Maelmogue O’Morgoir Coarb of Patrick. A [nother] change of Abbots [occurred] 
in Armagh, viz. [the substitution of] Niall, son of Aedh, in place of Maelmogue.” 

Of the philosophy of the history contained in these extracts, the reader may be easily put in possession. Niall was, ac- 
cording to all Irish ideas, the lawful successor, the 4 Tanist- Abbot,’ who rightfully came to the office of the Coarb, or Abbot, 
on the death of Murtogh. But Maelmogue, or Mai achy, who had a strong party of supporters in the interest of the Roman 
Church, immediately procured the rescinding of Niall’s appointment, and the substitution of himself as abbot. And to gain 
some influence over the opposing party, he managed to buy the 4 Staff of Jesus a proceeding which Father Colgan does not 
trouble himself to communicate to the readers of his learned work ; as not being anxious, I suppose, to give any unnecessary 
publicity to so nearly simoniacal a mode of securing to himself the title to the Irish Primacy, on the part of one to whose in- 
fluence the Church of Rome is so largely indebted for the establishment of her authority in Ireland. Not much more canoni- 
cal, however, was Malachy’s other, and strongest, hold on the Coarbship, derived from the Will of his predecessor Kellach, 
which had bequeathed to him that office. 

But whether Malucby bought the Canoin Phadruig along with the BachaU-Isa , the Four Masters in their short and sim- 
ple notice of the transaction, (above cited,) do not inform us. As, however, it appears, both from their testimony, and from 
that of S. Bernard, that the struggle between the rival parties continued for some three years, (i.e. from A.D. 1134, to 1136,) 
in which latter year Niall appears to have taken advantage of Malachy’s absence in Munster, to secure his own reinstatement 
for a short time, in the Coarbship,) it would seem not unlikely that Niall, although selling the Staff \ may have kept the Canoin 
by way of retaining, at least in part, bis title to the office for which he was contending. At all events, according to Bernard *s 
account, Malachy, in one way or another, became ultimately possessed of all the Coarb' smionna, at least of all of them which 
were considered of sufficient importance to be worth struggling for. Instead of the brief notice of the sale of the BachaU-Isa 
supplied by the Four Masters, the more floweiy account of Malachy’s success in gaining possession of it, given by S. Bernard, 
reads as follows. — On Malacby’s coming to reside in Armagh as bishop. 

* Since the above waa written, the Canoin Phadraig has become the property of “ an individual in the Province of Armagh, who has the heart to love it, the 
sense to prize it, the patriotism to cherish it, nnd the cash to pay for it ; in whose hands" as the communication conveying this intelligence to the present writer 
goes on to suggest, “ it is hoped that it will not be an unproductive deposit" — Still it could be desired, after all, that it had found its way to its most appropriate 
repository, among the archives preserved in the registry of “ the Coarbs of Patrick" in his own city. The Canoin Phadraig , we may add, bears in it the signature 
of Brian Boru. who was King of Ireland 850 years ego. On the occasion of the recent visit of her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Dublin Exhibition, her attention 
was specially drawn to the Volume, in presence of Drs. Todd, Petrie, &c. ; and one of the company, it seems, was anxiously endeavouring to suggest, that her Ma- 
jesty should be invited by one of these learned men to insert her autograph also in the book, along with that of the old Irish Prince. But the party to whom the 
suggestion was attempted to be made, showed little inclination to act upon it ; from an instinctive dislike, perhaps, to the practice of scribbling names in borrowed 
books, and an idea that the handwriting of old Brian waa a sufficiently modem royal entry for a volume of such a description. 
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“ His purpose was, to hoot down the schismatic aforesaid, seeing that he was seducing numbers, by means of the insignia which he bore 
with him, persuading them all that he was tho one who ought to be bishop, and in this way stirring up the people against Malachy and the 
Church’s unity. And this purpose he carried out; and without difficulty, hedged round, in a short time, so closely, all his paths, through the 
grace given him of God, and the influence he had with all classes of persons, that his evil-minded opponent was obliged to submit, give up the 
insignia, and keep quiet afterwards in all subjection. 

According to the more trustworthy account of the Irish Annals, Niall’s party, after the sale of the BachaU-Isa , in 1134, 
did not keep altogether quiet, in all aubjection, ever after; they having, as aforesaid, procured in, 1130, the substitution of 
Niall once more into the abbatial office, although only to be deposed again within the same year. He was succeeded by the 
famous Coarb Gelasius, or OillamacLiagg, who occupied the office at die time of the Anglo-Norman Invasion, and made, in 
the year 1172, “a full visitation circuit, ( lan cuirt) for the fourth time, of the Province of Connaught.” 

“ By this t>me," says Dr. Beeves," the influence of the English began to be felt in the Irish Church, and changes assimilating its discipline 
to that in the sister country were made wherever they obtained a footing. Accordingly, the metropolitan jurisdiction became better defined, and the 
whole cathedral system underwent a reform. The intimacy with the see of Rome also became more strict, and rescripts, as disputes or difficul- 
ties might arise, were received, defining the powers and duties of the various classes of prelates, so that by degrees the relative authority of 
primate, metropolitan, and suffragan, became adjusted according to the prevailing system in the Roman Church. Thus, in 1255, a bull of Pope 
Alexander IV. provided that the Archbishop of Armagh should visit the province of Tunm every five years, and continue 27 days in the visitation, 
instead of the septennial visitations, in which the continuance was unlimited. This privilege was published in a provincial Synod at Drogheda, 
convened in 1262, by Patrick O'Scanlain the, Primate. In 1461, Primate Bole issued a citation to the Archbishops and Suffragans of Tuam, to 
attend him at a visitation in the metropolitan church on a certain day ; and in the same year a similar citation to the Archbishop of Cashel and 
his suffragans, as subject to him and the Church of Armagh by primatial right. This systematic mode of visitation most probably arose out 
of the desultory circuits anciently made by the Abbots of Armagh, whose right to levy contributions was extended in their successors to a cogni- 
zance of ecclesiastical discipline." — (Colton’s Visitation of Derry, pp. x, xi.) 

From the time when the Anglo-Roman Church influence began to extend itself through Ireland, we find but few notices 
of the 4 Coarbs of Patrick* in the Irish Annals, and we cease, from the Twelfth Century onwards, to read of any of them 
‘ going on visitation circuits, and obtaining their full tribute,* in the old Irish style. Yet it seems not unlikely, that on the first 
appointment of diocesan bishops in the country, and for a long time afterwards, especially in the more Irish parts, these pre- 
lates may have derived a considerable part of their support from such visitations. The Irish were naturally given to hospitality, 
and ready to entertain strangers. It would be a variety, in their distant wilds, to have a visit from the great man, the ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, the official who had influence, more or less, according to circumstances, with the great governments of Rome 
and England ; and, accustomed as they were to supplying, sometimes forcibly extorted, entertainments, to their oppressive 
secular chieftains, they would much more willingly, it is to be supposed, be prepared to render services of the kind to one that 
had a claim on their religious affections, and whose office, (to say the least of it,) must have had some connection in their minds 
with the name of the Great Head of the Church, aud with the memories of their anciont saints. 

The nearest idea, in some respects, to that of the old Riar Pattraicc , or coarhal visitation tribute, which meets us in 
the records of the Anglo-Rof nan period of Irish Church History (i.e. from the Invasion to the Reformation,) is that compre- 
hended under the name of the Office of St. Patrick, or as the Latin f Officium Sancti Patricii ) might perhaps be rendered, 

4 St. Patrick's Duty,' or 4 Dues.' This was a tribute collected, during those ages, in the dioceses of Armagh and Meath, (in- 
cluding Clonmacnoise,) of which frequent mention occurs in the Primatial Registers. It appears to have been, indeed, origi- 
nally received from the whole Province ; but where collectors are appointed for gathering it in, the two dioceses above-men- 
tioned alone are parcelled out among them ; or rather, not the entire even of those two dioceses, but the parts of them that 
were inter Anglicos, 4 within the English pale,’ or included in that portion of the country where the English government and 
English law held sway. Though the tax was collected in the name of S. Patrick, the Irish were so little inclined probably to 
the payment of it to a Coarb of the Anglo-Roman connection, that it was not worth the trouble of looking after in their por- 
tion of the Province. So, while collectors were appointed for the Deanries of Drogheda, Dundalk, and Ardee, as being within 
the Pale, there was no 4 Proctor of the Office of St. Patrick’ for that of Tullyhog. 

Some light is thrown on the nature of the tax now mentioned by an Act of Primate Swayne, dated April 1, 1429, ap- 
pointing John Nugent his Collector of the impost. The Act in question commences thus : — 

“ To all sons of Holy Mother Church, who shall see or hear this present letter, John <kc. [wisbeth] eternal salvation in the Lord. 

(( Be it known nnto yon all, that we have mode, ordained, and constituted in out stead, John Nugent, to be, for us and oar Church of 
Armagh, our proctor and special agent, with full power to receive in our name and that of our Church of Armagh aforesaid, from the faithful 
people of Christ resident in all places whatsoever of our Province of Armagh, as well the firstlings of their flocks, — given by way of oblation or 
donation to our said Church of Armagh, and to our predecessors and ourselves, from the ancient devotion of the faithful in honor of our be- 
nign Confessor St Patrick, — as also any other pious Alms whatsoever, of the faithful, which may be given, presented, or bequeathed, to our 
Church of Armagh aforesaid, &c.” 

The document then goes on to urge on all Abbots, Priors, Deans, Archdeacons, Rectors, &c. &c., to assist the said 
John in the objects of his Commission, on pain of Excommunication. But it intimates withal that no Rmall opposition was 
raised against the levying of such contributions throughout the Province ; 44 Sundry of our subjects and subordinates, as we 
have heard, resident in divers places throughout our said Province, .have dared nefariously to appropriate, both the firstlings of 
the flocks, and the other matters aforesaid, given as oblations, pious donations, or bequests, to ourselves and our said church, 
not only applying them, as in some cases, to their own private and nefarious purposes, and collecting them de facto, [i.e. 
4 actually ,* as opposed to de jure , 4 rightfully ’ R.K] and disposing of the same according to their own pleasure, but even, to 
speak more truly, creating impediments, and procuring and soliciting others to opposition, with a view to hindering the pre- 
mises from being duly levied by our proctors, and applied, as they should be, to our purposes, and those of our church after- 
wards.” All such hinderers of his work Primate Swayne orders to be denounced excommunicate. 

A portion of the 4 St. Patrick’s Office,’ or 4 Dues,’ was known by the name of 4 Patrick's Ridges,' which would seem to 
imply certain ridges of corn, one or more in each field, set apart for the use of the Church of Armagh. Connected with 
them, we find in Primate Cromer’s Register a process dated August 10, 1521, relating to a case before the Primate’s Court, 
in St. Peter’s Church, Drogheda, part of which is to this effect : — 

William Fager, of Termonfeghin, substitute of Maurice Colean, of Dromislrin, Proctor of St Patrick’s Office for the Deanry of Drogheda, 
applies to have Thomas Daw, of Termonfeghin, decreed excommunicate, and denounced accordingly, in pursuance of the Provincial Statutes of 
the Metropolitioal Church of Armagh, and the course of Procedure appointed to be employed against all resisters of the Office aforesaid, and 
that he should be otherwise canonically punished, for and because that he, the aforesaid Thomas, is withholding, and appropriating to himself, 
SL Patricks Ridges, as they be commonly called, otherwise the ridges promised by the said Thomas in honor of St. Patrick, and for that he 
doth so molest likewise, and impede, the said William, substitute, (as is premised) of the aforesaid Proctor Maurice, as that he is unable to re- 
ceive and dispose of the said Ridges or Furrows, & c." — [The defendant in this case was brought to submission, and the trial ended in an ami- 
cable settlement of the plaintiff’s demand with costs.] 

Some additional information relative to the Ridges is furnished us in Mason’s learned History of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
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Dublin, from which it appears that the tribute in question was not wholly peculiar to the Province of Armagh. At page 71 of 
Dr. Mason’s work, we find the following Note on the subject : — 

“ Among the duties reserved in ancient leases, that denominated 4 Ridges' occurs frequently : it appears probable that the service of a cer- 
tain number of days in harvest, to which the lord was entitled, became commuted, and the duty ascertained by the measure of the space in pre- 
ference to that of time ; hence a ridge of work in sowing or reaping became, by mutual consent, a substitute for the service of one or more days. 

“ On the 10th of May, 1550, the Warden and Procurators of the parish Church of St. Patrick leased the ridges of corn catled 4 St Patrick's 
Ridges,' throughout the diocesses of Ferns, Ossory, Leighlin, and Kildare, and the Deanries of Omurthy, Rathmore, and Salmon-Leap, for three 
years, at Six Marks Irish per annum. Rot. PaL 4 Ed VI. dorso. 

44 Sir Adam Loftus, proctor in 1594, gives credit for the snm of £0 13 4 rept for St Patrick’s Ridges : and James Ussher, proctor in 1606, 
has in his receipts for that year inserted as follows : — 


44 4 Item. St Patrick’s ridges for Kilkennye £2 13 4 

44 4 Item. St Patrick’s ridges for the deanrye of Morphye, the Nase and Kildare 2 0 0 


44 4 N.B. St Patrick’s Ridges from henceforth set to Mr. Robinson and Mr. Bolger for £0 13 4 Ir. per an. % 

44 4 Item . Mr. Robinson to pay an organist during his life £10 Irish per annum.’ — (Ex Orig. penes Deeanwn.) 

44 The rural Deanries of Dublin Diocess which we find mentioned in the document above recited are those most remote from Dublin, but 
nearest to Glendaloch. Their being subject to this contribution, when those more adjacent to the metropolis were not, might possibly arise 
from their being included in the diocese of Glendalogh." [How, is not explained by Dr. M.] See Mason's Hist, of St. Patrick’s, p. 71. 

Dr. Elrington in his Life of Ussher , p. 69, quotes a letter of Thomas Moygne, Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, congra- 
tulating Ussher, (in 1625,) on his promotion to the primacy of all Ireland, and expressing his hopes that the arrangement so 
made would prove beneficial to the temporal, as well as the spiritual, interests of the Church. Complaining of the injuries in- 
flicted on the former in those times, Moygne, among other observations of the sort, introduces in that letter, these which 
follow : — “ Impropriators in all places may hold all ancient customs ; only they upon whom the cure of souls is laid are de- 
barred [i.e. from securing the profits owing to them from such their ancient rights, R.K.] St. Patrick’s ridges, which you know 
belonged to the fabric of that Church, are taken away, &c. &c.” 

On this Dr. Elrington remarks, that “ from the letter of the Bishop of Kilmore, it appears that these Ridges had been only 
lately taken away from the Church, in 1625.” We may add, that never was the contribution in question, or some other such, 
more needed than at presentt, to secure from fast progressing ruin ‘ the fabric of that Church :’ the feeble attempts towards 
its repair and restoration, on the part of a few zealous persons, (the present Dean, Ac.) sufficing rather to call attention to the 
advance of decay in the building generally, than to exhibit any thing like a due care on the part of the wealthier classes in 
Dublin, for the preservation of the finest monument of ecclesiastical antiquity which adorns their metropolis. 

The whole 44 Office of St. Patrick,” as well as ‘ the Ridges,’ appears to have been at times farmed out by certain individuals, 
by contract, to make what they could of it for their own benefit, on payment of a certain sum to the Primate. Thus, we have 
in Primate Cromer’s Register the following notice of 

The Setting of the Office of St. Patrick for A.D. 1533. 

44 First. To Dermot Duncan, of Screen, the Deanries of Duleek, Ratoath, and Screen, at 15 Marks [i.e. £10] with the Fees of Court 

44 Item. To William Kyraty [Geragbty ?] of Trim, the Deanry of the same, at 7 Marks, with Fees for the Stamp and Engrossing. 

44 Item. To Peter Leyns, of Knock, the Deanries of Clonard, Fore, Ardnurcher, Loughseudy, and Mullingar, and the Bishopric of Clonmac- 
noise, for 17 Marks, with Fees for the Stamp and Engrossing. 

44 Item. To John McLoughlin, the Deanries of Drogheda, Ardee, and Dundalk, for 18 Marks, with Fees for Stamp and Engrossing. 

44 Item. To Richard Ledwich, of Kells, the Deanries of Kells and Slane, for 9 Marks, with the Fees of Court 

Thus the Twelve Rural Deauries of Meath, as at present numbered, were farmed out to four Collectors, at a rent, for the 
whole, of 48 Marks ; — while the three Rural Deanries of Armagh inter Anglicos were allocated to a fourth Collector, at 18 
Marks. And the value of the whole ‘Office of St. Patrick* to the Primate, for the year 1533, appears to have been 66 
Marks, or £44 The Primatial Registers contain many entries of the ‘ Setting of the Office’ for different years, the latest as 
far as I have observed being A.D. 1554. Such entries or memoranda , however, generally include merely the names of the 
different persons to whom the several districts were allocated, without mentioning on what terms ; as though they did not 
farm the revenue in question for themselves, but collect it for the Primate, in those cases. 

But it was not only the income derivable from entertainments, or from the various forms of tribute and offerings, which 
had been enjoyed by the ancient Coarbs of Patrick, that the early metropolitan archbishops of Armagh, in the Anglo- Roman 
times, endeavoured to secure for themselves. The establishment of their power and authority , by drawing into their own 
hands whatever of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and influence had been formerly exercised by those dignitaries, was an object of 
(if possible,) still greater consequence, as less easy to be compensated for from other sources, in so far as they might fail to 
attain to it on the strength of ancient precedent. And not only did they succeed in coming to occupy, in some of its most 
important aspects, the high position of authority that had once belonged to the old Coarbs in Armagh ; but they seem gra- 
dually to have gained for themselves and their suffragans, a power of interference, at least in many cases, with the coarbs and 
erenachs of the province generally, and a power of control over the possessions in their hands, and over the septs of which 
they were the heads, of which we read nothing in the history of the early Abbots of Armagh. Once that persons of their in- 
fluence, and supported as they were, by that of Rome and England, had obtained a footing in the country, it was easy for 
them in the first instance, to increase whatever income they had from their portion of the tithes, by drawing to themselves, as 
claimants by divine right of the highest ecclesiastical authority over the people, some part, at least, of those tributes and 
offerings which the Irish laity had been wont to dedicate to the support of religion in their country. The lands held by the 
Coarbs and Erenachs, as known to have once belonged in some sense or other to the Church, would naturally be held liable 
to contribute to their maintenance 1 a double honor.’ Their patronage and protection was worth having, worth being paid for, 
even at a costly price, by men whose right to appropriate the Termon lands wholly 4 to their own profane and nefarious purposes* 
was at best questionable. And if any of them proved sceptical as to the value of such patronage, an 4 invocation of the aid 
of the secular arm’ by the primates, with a specification at the same time of the particular arm appealed to, O’Neill, or 
O’Kane, or some other, as the case might be, — a remedy often exemplified in the Primatial Records, would soon suffice to con- 
vince the refractory coarb or erenach of his mistake, and reduce him to obedience. Nor would the chieftain who was addressed 
on the subject be slow to act on the invitation, (unless where partiality towards a friend might interfere,) seeing that to him 
the idea of a raid over the territory of neighbour or subordinate was spice and honey, and the notion of 4 a plundering exhi- 
bition,’ (somewhat less interesting and attractive, perhaps, from its common-place character and familiarity to his mind,) would 
acquire a little variety from being undertaken in the service of religion, and with the sanction and patronage of the chief pre- 
late of his church, the great man who was the friend of England and Rome. 

And then, for the purpose of identifying in a legal way the proper person, who as rightful coarb or erenach, was entitled 
t# episcopal favor and protection in his office, deeds and leases would have to be drawn out and registered in due form, to con- 
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stitute afterwards, in the ecclesiastical courts, the titles whereby such coarb or erenach should be recognised as the lawful 
holder of his lands. The real title, to be sure, by which he held them, was the election of his sept, a title not easily to be 
quashed by any proceedings of the Church Courts ; but still, the addition of a charter or lease from the bishop, might, in 
many cases, help to save one willing to receive it, from trouble and litigation ; and if it did little good, it seemed capable, 
still less, of doing harm, according to the ideas of men knowing or caring so little as the Irish did about any Anglo-Norman 
law precedents. From the granting of such charters, or leases, to confirm to men wbat was already their own, and secure to 
thegrantersof them, at the same time, such tributes and fees as the other party might be willing to promise and engage them- 
selves to, it was an easy step to gain the right of arbitration, in all doubtful cases, between rival claimants of the coarbskip or 
erenachies, and the further right of assigning the lands to a new sept, in any case where the family to which they had belonged 
might become extinct. And in the renewing of these leases from time to time, opportunity would no doubt occur for enlarg- 
ing the episcopal privileges connected with them, and increasing the church’s new interest in the lands for which they were 
given. Encroachment would be specially easy in cases where opposing claimants might be tempted to outbid each other for 
the bishop’s patronage. 

Of the Leases, or 4 Letters , of Erenachies ,’ and Coarbships, now referred to, many are still extant, preserved in the Pri- 
matial Registers of Armagh and elsewhere, some of which have been published in the Works of Ussher, Ware, Spelman, &c. 
Nor will it be out of place to introduce one or two specimens of such documents in this memoir, in illustration of the posi- 
tion occupied by the Coarbs and Erenachs relatively to the bishops, in the Anglo-Roman ages. 

The following form contains the grant of an Erenachie made by Milo Sweteman, Archbishop of Armagh, in the year 
1365 : — 

“ To all Sons of Holyt Mother Church who shall see or hear this letter, Milo, by the grace of God, and of the Apostolic See, Archbishop 
of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, [wisheth] Everlasting Salvation in the Lord. 

“ Be it known unto you all, that we, with the unanimous assent and consent of our Bean and Chapter of Armagh, have given, granted, and 
by this our present deed confirmed, to our beloved in Christ, William and Arthur MacBryn, sons of Master Arthur MacBryn, the undemamed 

lands in our tenement of Kilmor, which the said Master Arthur at present holds of us, vizt., Teachrana, &c to have and to 

hold, the said lands, with their due appurtenances, in hill and dale, <kc which lands, and which appurtenances, the said Master Arthur 

has been accustomed to hold, with all roads and paths, meadows and pastures, and all freedoms and free customs, belonging to the lands afore- 
said, according to the due and ancient limitations of those lands, to be possessed by them with full right of Erenachie in the entire tenement 
of Kilmore, for us and our successors, during their lives, or the life of any one of them, so long as they shall prove acceptable and obedient, 
and each of them prove acceptable and obedient, to ourselves, to our Church of Armagh, and to our Successors and Officials, and so long as 
they, or he, shall cultivate the said lands, and shall not make them over to be cultivated, partially or totally, by any layman not belonging to 
them : saving, nevertheless, the right of the charter granted to the said Arthur in connection with the same lands, for the whole life of the said 
Master Arthur; which charter we wish, during his life, the present charter notwithstanding, to remain in full force. The said William and Ar- 
thur, sons of Master Arthur aforesaid, and any one of them who may survive, paying thereupon, annually, to us and our Successors, One Mark, 
and Eight Pence sterling, at the Feasts of the Apostles Philip and James, and All Saints, in equal portions, together with such other burdens 
and services as are thence due and customary. In testimony whereof our Seal, and the Common Seal of our Chapter aforesaid, are appended 
to these presents. Dated at Down, the 21 day of the month of November, Anno Domini, 1365." (Ellington's Ussher , Vol. xi. pp. 436, 437.) 

Thirty years after this date, when Primate Colton visited Derry, as we have already seen, on arriving at Cappagh, on his 
way, he met there the Vicar of the Church, who was also its Erenach, having shortly before obtained a Charter of the Erenachie 
from the Primate as Custodee of the Bishopric of Derry, during the vacancy of the See. The Charter there mentioned is not, 
however, now known to be extant. In the Visitation then held in Deny the Primate exercised the right of inspecting and 
examining 4 Charters and Letters of Erenachies , &c.’ as well as the Titles of Dignities, Benefices, &o., which were held by the 
Clergy of the Diocese. 

The Church of Drumachose, beside Newtownlimavady, in the Co. Derry, appears to have derived its origin from the 
famous Saint Cainnech, (Kenny,) or Canice, from whom Kilkenny also is named, and who was bora in the neighbourhood of 
Drumachose. For its superiors, as appears in various instances, were anciently called the Coarbs of Cainneach in Keenaght ; 
the latter name being still known as that of the barony in which Drumachose is included. These Coarbs, at the end of the 
Fourteenth Century, were of a family named MacTeigue, several members of which are mentioned in our Records as having 
successively filled the office. For Augustin MacTeigue was 4 collated’ to it by Primate Milo Sweteman, in 1367. After him 
succeeded John MacTeigue, son to Augustin; on whose death again, Primate Fleming collated Odo, or Hugh, (Aodh) 
MacTeigue, to the same office, by an instrument which (translated from the Latin original,) reads as follows : — 

Nicholas, by divine permision Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, to our beloved in Christ, Master Odo MacTeigue, Canon of the 
Church of Derry, greeting, grace, and benediction. 

“We collate you, of our charitable affection, to the Rectory of the Parish Church of Drumgossa, alias of Ro, [so called from the river Roe, 
which runs near it, not Re, as Harris has it, R.K.] in the Diocese of Derry, known as a Comorbanship , [or Coarbship, 1 vacant by the death of 
Master John MacTeigue, the last Rector and Comorban [or, Coarb] thereof, and belonging for this turn to our Collation by right of Lapse, and 
we invest you with the same, and authoritatively institute you therein by delivery of our ring, decreeing that you are to be instituted really into 
the actual possession of the said rectory or comorbanship, with all its rights, and appurtenances whatsoever, or supposed appurtenances, and de- 
fended in your possession of the same : — in Testimony whereof our seal is appended to these presents. Given at Dundalk, the 26th day of the 
Month of October, A D. 1406, and of our Consecration, the 3rd Year." (See Harris's Ware , vol. ii. P. 1. cap. xxxv, p. 233. Reeyes’s Colton, p. 
39, and Antt. p. 374.) 

The following confirmation from a Bisyop of Kilmore to one of his Erenachs is also worth giving here. It has been 
already printed by Dr. Reeves, in its original Latin form, (as taken from S wayne's Register,) at p. 26 of his Acts of Archbishop 
Colton , Sc, 

“ To all the faithful of Christ who shall see or hear this letter, Donat, by the Grace of God and of the Apostolic See, Bishop of Triburnia 
[i.e. Kilmore diocese, R.K.] eternal health in the Lord. 

“ Be it known unto you all, that whereas by the death of the late Muran O'Farally, of worthy memory, Comurban and principal Herenach 
of all the lands of the sept [natiomis] of Munter-farally, the said Comurbanship and erenachie is at present rightfully and actually vacant, We, 
Bishop Donat aforesaid, give, grant, and by this our present Charter confirm, that Comurbanship, [or, Coarbship,] of the Church of St Medoo 
of Drumlane, of our Diocese, and the Erenachie of the said lands, with all the lands, natives upon them, and all other emoluments of right or 
custom appertaining to the same, to our beloved in Christ Nicholas O’Farally, clerk of said Diocese, and native of said lands, — including the 
arable parts, and the non-arable, hill and dale, pastures, meadows, grass, woods, fisheries, mills, and all other their appurtenances universally, and 
with all their limitations, belonging, of right or custom, to the said Comurbanship , and the Erenachie aforesaid ; — to have and- to hold them, from 
us and our Successors, as largely and liberally as ever his predecessors held, or ought to have held them, for a perpetual possession : He paying 
thereupon, to us and our Successors, such rents and tributes as are customary, as well as [being responsible for] all other burdens ordinary and 
extraordinary, and the services which are due and customary. Given ait the Cemetery of the House of the Friars Minor of Cavan, of the Dio- 
cese aforesaid, the xixth day of the month of Sept. A.D. 1438." 

One other specimen of these Letters of Erenachie, connected with the lands of Tynan, may be inserted here. It is in- 
deed rather a Confirmation of an Erenachie, to one that had been for some time in possession. Ihe Latin original, here 
translated, may be seen (as taken from the Register of Primate Mey,) in Ussher's Works, (by Elrington,) vol. xi. pp. 38, 4480, 
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“ To all sons of Holy Mother Church, to whom this present letter shall come, John, by divine permission, Archbishop of Armagh, Pri- 
mate of Ireland, [wisheth] everlasting Salvation in the Lord. 

“ Be it known unto you all, that upon the statement and supplication made before us, by oar beloved son Patrick Mackassaid, [Cassidy?] 
Herenach of Tynan, to the effect, that he hath of old obtained from our predecessors, ( as his progenitors likewise did belong to us,) the Heren- 
achie of Tynan, and our lands there, which we have deemed it proper to specify in full, according to their several parcels, as vulgarly named, in 
these presents, — he having become duly possessed of the same by charter, — and that he desireth our confirmation of his ancient right , and a 
new investiture with the same from us , to the end that he may thus be able more firmly and securely to abide therein ; We, for certain law- 
ful causes influencing us in this behalf, consenting with benevolent and gracious dispositions to such supplication on his part, do not only con- 
firm and secure to him by the protection of the present deed, all such right as he hath ever heretofore become possessed of, by grants and char- 
ters, and consequences flowing from them, in the Herenachie and lands aforesaid, and their appurtenances, ratifying the same right in its full 
force ; — but we have also, in such mode and form as the nature of our own investiture doth require, with the unanimous consent of our Dean 
and Chapter of Armagh, given and granted, and do by this our present charter confirm, to Patrick Mackassaid aforesaid, our lands of Tynan, 

specified as followeth, according to their several parcels, by their vulgar names, as aforesaid, vizt, <fcc with their appurtenances 

and ancient limitations ; to have and to hold, for himself and his heirs, from us and our successors, the said lands, with their parcels, appurte- 
nances, and limitations aforesaid, upon payment therefrom, to us and our successors, annually, at the Feasts of All Saints, and the Apostles 
Philip and James, in equal portions, Five Marks and Two Shillings sterling, of good and legal money of England, with such other burdens, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, as are therefrom due and customary, — so long as the said Patrick, and his heirs, shall prove acceptable, faithful, and 
obedient, to us, and our successors and officials, and shall inhabit the said lands, and cultivate them, and shall not assign them over to any lay- 
man not belonging to them, to cultivate, and shall faithfully and fully pay, in their due seasons, the rents, services, and burdens aforesaid. 
Otherwise, if they shall, at any due term of payment, prove defaulters in regard to the premises, be it lawful for us and our successors to dis- 
pose of the said lands, the grant aforesaid notwithstanding in any wise, saving always the right of any other [party concerned.] Nevertheless, 
it is not our purpose, in these our grant, constitution, and ordinance, to include any thing derogatory to our power, or that of our successors, in 
regard to a new entry, ( novo introitu) connected with a new grant or investiture, whensoever there may be occasion for it. In testimony 
whereof, our Seal, together with the Common Seal of our Chapter aforesaid, is appended into these presents. — Given at Armagh, the ninth day 
of August, A.D. 1455, and of our Consecration, the Twelfth Year. 

Here the Erenach had been in possession of old. Yet he is induced, in the twelfth year of Mey’s ^primacy, to take out a 
Confirmation, and new investiture , 41 to the end that he may thus be able more firmly and securely to abide” in possession of 
his lands, by means of the title so established in the office of the ecclesiastical conveyancer of those days. And it must be ad- 
mitted, that such kind of procedures must have tended (whether on principles of the strictest justice or not, we need not en- 
quire,) to promote the settlement of the property involved in them, in times when change, encroachment, and spoliation, were 
the common order of the day, among high and low alike. Nor was there, probably, any other property in the countiy, that 
descended from hand to hand, as generations moved away, one after another, on its surface, in such an orderly course of here- 
ditary possession, as that which was held by the coarbs and erenachs. 

The Primate had, it seems, in A.D. 1455, a rent secured to him out of the Erenach lands of Tynan, amounting to 4 Five 
Marks and Two Shillings sterling, i.e. £3 8s. 8d. But as to the language employed in the legal instrument above-cited, calling 
them 4 our lands of Tynan’ we cannot conclude from it that those lands had ever belonged to any of the metropolitan arch- 
bishops of Armagh, but only to the Church , of the chief jurisdiction in which they had become possessed. The phrase is 
somewhat analogus to that of 4 our Church of Armagh’ in the Kilmore Charter already given ; the said Church of Armagh 
being so imperfectly under the control of the Anglo- Roman Primates of that age, that its very Dean and Chapter, 4 our Dean 
and Chapter’ aforesaid, were 4 mere Irish,’ whom they could perhaps have cordially wished at the Antipodes, had they known 
of such a region, and could they have substituted for them anymore thoroughly trusty lieges of the English Monarch and 
Roman Pontiff. And as to the ancestors of Patrick Maccasaid, or the individual himself, having obtained his Erenachie 
originally by charter or deed from the predecessors of Primate Mey, if such were the case, it was most probably from some of 
those old Coarbs of Patrick, who lived before the introduction of metropolitan ecclesiastical jurisdiction into the province. 

The Confirmation of an Erenach in his office was, however, after all, but a trifling exercise of power on the part of one 
who enjoyed a like privilege in connection with the inauguration of the native princes of his territory, one whose predecessors 
had exercised a like prerogative, ages before* in regard to the appointment of even the chief monarchs of their 4 Northern 
Half’ of the island. A Record preserved in Prene’s Register, and bearing date within five days of that last cited, will furnish 
an interesting example of the exercise of the prerogative now spoken of. This Record reads as follows : — 

“MEMORANDUM, that on the Fourth day of August, Anno Domini, 1455, — after Eugene O’Neill, [i.e. Owen,] Captain of his Nation, 
seeing his bodily strength to have altogether failed, had recently resigned, so as that another might be elected to reign over his Charge and 
Dominion in his stead, — his first born son Henry, having been thereupon elected for Captain and Principal of his Nation, made his personal 
appearance before our Lord the Primate, in the Office or Hall of his then residence, in the Monastery of the Apostles Peter and Paul in Ar- 
magh, stating his election, and that his Institution to his temporal dominion appertained to him, his lord the Primate : for which cause be made 
earnest petition to receive from the said Lord his Institution and Confirmation. 

“ And the said Lord, believing him likely to prove a worthy man, and useful to his Church, and to the people of Ulster, ratified and ap- 
proved his Election as O’Neill, the Captain and principal of his Nation, and confirmed the same before all there present, clergy and laity, of 
whom there was a copious multitude, and among them the said old O’Neill, who offered no contradiction to the proceeding." 

The transaction which gave occasion for the above Memorandum is thus briefly noticed by the Four Masters in their 
Annals. 

“A.D. 1455. Owen O’Neill was deposed from his lordship by his own son, Henry, son of Owen. The Coarb of Patrick, Maguire, MacMa- 
hon, O’Kane, and all the Clanna-Neill, accompanied Henry son of Owen, son of Niall Oge, to Tullyhog, to inaugurate him, 
and they gave him the title of O’Neill, according to the lawful mode of procedure." 

“A.D. 1463. The King of England sent presents to O’Neill, (Henry, son of Owen,) vizt eight and forty yards of scarlet f doth,] and a 
gold chain, et cetera 

The preceding Memorandum , translated from the Latin Record of the Anglo-Romish repository, and the extracts which follow 
it, from Annals written in the Irish language, and compiled among the mere Irish, exemplify strikingly the manner in which 
those two very independent sources of Irish history are adapted to throw light on one another. And it is no wonder if the 
students of that history, who have learned to understand and value to some extent the curious mass of evidence on the subject 
made accessible to them by the publication of the Annals , (through the zealous exertions of those energetic individuals who 
have procured the accomplishment of such a ponderous undertaking,) should look anxiously for the day when the munificence 
of Ireland’s chief prolate, (already exemplified in so many noble monuments,) or any other influence exercising itself under 
the same sanction, may place equally within the reach of historical enquirers, the not less curious and valuable store of mate- 
rials for their purposes, contained in the ancient and voluminous primatial records of the period anterior to the Reformation. 

We have hinted above, that the consecration of the native princes to their kingly office was no new privilege to be exercised 
by the Coarbs of Patrick in the Fifteenth Century. More than four hundred and fifty years previously, at A.D. 992 of the 
Annals, in a passage already quoted, (p. 32 sup.) occurs an example of a like transaction, where Muirechan, Coarb of Patrick, 
44 conferred the degree of King, on Aedh, son of Donnell,” prince of Aileach, near Deny, one of the provincial royal resi- 
dences of Ireland. At an earlier period still, according to Adannanus and Keating, viz., in A.D. 574, a like privilege was 
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exercised by St. Columkille, in the inauguration of Aidan, son of Gabhran, ruler of the Dalriedan province in Scotland, who 
was in that year 4 ordained king’ by the saint, in his island of Iona. And it is the opinion of Dr. O’Donovan, expressed in a 
note to that passage of the Annals relative to the Coarb Muriechan, just referred to, that 44 it is highly probable that the 
monarchs of Ireland, since the introduction of Christianity, were inaugurated by the Archbishop of Armagh.” — He should, 
however, have said, 44 by the Coarbs of Patrick.” 

In addition to the rents and tributes, to the payment of which the Charters of Erenachies bound such as received them, there 
were also included in those charters, as we have seen, “other burdens, ordinary and extraordinary,” for which the Erenachs 
became, at the same time, equally liable. As a specimen of such burdens, of Hhe 4 ordinary’ kind, we may instance one for 
which the four churches of Kilmore, Derrynoose, Tynan, and Clonfeacle, were held responsible, vizt., that of providing for the 
transport of the Primate’s Carriage, &c., whenever he had occasion to journey to or from Armagh. Connected with this 
usage, we find in Prene’s Register a document exhibiting at once the existence of the custom (A.D. 1441,) and also the means 
which were employed for enforcing its observance, in any case where the parties concerned snowed a disposition to let it fall 
into disuse, which reads as follows : — 

44 Touching the Carriage of our Lord the Primate. 

44 John, Ac. [at the Visitation of] our Diocese of Armagh, Ac. To our beloved son in Christ Master, (Domino) Maurice O’Culean, Perpetual 
Vicar of Clonfeacle, in our Diocese aforesaid, Greeting, Grace, and Benediction. 

44 Whereas, according to the ancient and laudable usage of our Church of Armagh, heretofore, as we are frilly informed, inviolably observed, 
whenever any occasion should occur for our predecessors, ourselves, or our successors, to visit our city of Armagh, four churches, vizt., Kylmore, 
Dyrinys, Twina, and Clonfekena, are bound to provide, through their Herenachs and Tenants, at their own expense and travail, both in regard 
to men and horses, for our Carriage, coming and going, as well as entertainment for ourselves and those with us; and the bearing of all burdens 
thence arising devolves^ them in common and as a matter of right, even so as that they should be liable to payment in case we thought fit to 
have such our Carriage ^fended to by any other party ; — and whereas in connection with our last coming to the place, we are liable, all calcula- 
tions duly made, to a payment of 10s. for 16 horses, which came over with our said Carriage on that occasion, and six shillings of the said sum 
applotted for payment according to the number of marks in the several rents, were assessed on the Herenach, and other Tenants and Occupier? 
of the lands of Clonfeacle : — You are therefore ordered, in virtue of your obedience, and on pain of Excommunication, and we straitly charge 
and command you by these presents, not only to serve notice relative to the premises, on the Principal Herenach, and on Thomas O’Culean, 
Simon Macgowud, IVLilacby O’Neill, Charles Macrory, and Aodh O’Neill, son of Maurice, Tenants and Occupiers of our lands of Clonfekena, 
but also publicly and openly to warn the sjiid parties, when it shall be expedient, citing them, and every individual of them, to appear personally, 
or in other legitimate form, before us, in our Church of Armagh, on the Monday next coming after the date of these presents ; not only to pay 
such proportion of the said sum as concerns each of the foregoing parties, in consequence of their not coming and arranging for our conveyance, 
but also to make satisfaction to us in full for the Rents of our lands held and occupied by them ; — as we ourselves also do, in like manner, 
by the tenor of these presents, to the same effect warn and cite them, on pain of excommunication ; which sentence we will that every one do in- 
cur actually, ipso facto , who contravenes, or does not obey, the present Monition. And what you shall have done in regard to the premises, bo 
careful duly to certify us, with return of these presents, at the day and place aforesaid. Given under our Signet, the 36th Day of the Month of 
October, in the Second Year of our Consecration.” 

The services required of the Erenach and Subtenants of Clonfeacle and the other churches named in this document are evidently 
quite similar to those rendered to the bishops of Derry, and to their metropolitan, on occasion of his visitation, by the Erenachs 
and people of that Diocese, as already brought before our notice in connection with Primate Colton’s Visitation of Deny. Nor 
can it be doubted that similar privileges were equally enjoyed by the bishops in other parts of Ireland in those days. 

Besides the Letters, or Charters, of Erenachies, contained in the Primatial Records, there are various other instruments 
to be met with in them, of one form or another, in which the Erenachs and their office are brought under notice, (as in the one 
which precedes,) in such a way as to throw more or less light on thsir position and circumstances in the country ; so that there 
can be no doubt, but that whenever that whole body of documents comes to be published, or otherwise rendered more accessible 
for general use than it can be in its present form, much additional knowledge will be available towards the understanding of 
this particulaMubject, as well as others connected with the history of our island* Of those documents referred to, in which 
mention is made of the Erenachs, the following is another specimen, from the same Register of Primate Prene 

44 Letter of Excommunication against the Detainers of an Erenach’s Tenants in the country, contrary to his will. 

44 John, <fcc. On occasion of the Visitation, in person, of our Diocese of Armagh, to our beloved sons [the Dignitaries and Clergy gene- 
rally of said Diocese,] <fcc. Greeting, Grace, and Benediction. 

44 Our beloved son, Bernard McKathmaill [i.e. McCaul, or Campbell, R.K.] Herenach of the Church of Errigal-Keerogue, hath presented 
tons his grievous complaint, stating that Donogh McGunsynan, and Terence, son of O’Neill, are, unlawfully, and contrary to the will of the said 
Herenach, detaining with them in the country Angelicus and his Sons, Tenants of the Church of Errigal aforesaid, so as that they are hindered 
from coming to reside with the said Herenach, and under his charge, and to cultivate their lands, and perform the duties incumbent on them, to 
the grave peril of their own souls, the detestable ill-example of others, and the no small damage, prejudice, and injury of the said Herenach there- 
upon ; in consequence whereof he hath made most urgent supplication to us, that we should provide for his relief such remedy as may be suit- 
able to the case. 

44 We therefore strictly charge and command you all, by the tenor of these presents, on pain ot all canonical penalties, and of contempt also, 
ipso facto , should you fail to do as we command, — that, unless within an interval of nine days, allowed to precede as your term of monition, or 
rather, that which canonical order doth require, the aforesaid D. and T. discharge the said Tenants, leaving them at liberty to return to the said 
Erenach, — then, otherwise, no other canonical impediment standing in the way. you shall, for their unlawful detention of the said parties, by our 
authority and that|of these presents, excommunicate them, and publicly, solemnly, and in every sense effectively, denounce them, and cause them, 
as you shall see expedient to be denounced, as having been, and being, excommunicate ; causing them withal by the authority aforesaid, to bo 
strictly avoided. 

44 And unless, after similar monition, Henry O’Neill, Captain of his Nation, shall, as their temporal lord, really oblige the said D. andT. his sub- 
jects, to the execution of the premises, as commanded, as beseemeth him to do, and as he is in duty bound, otherwise, he himself,— though the 
sentence be one which we do not believe him likely to merit, — is to be by you excommunicated and denounced in such form as is aforesaid ; 
from which course of procedure you shall not desist, until you be o herwise duly commanded hereupon. Given at Armagh, under our Seal ad 
causas , in Testimony of the premises, the 17th day of June, Anno Domini 1468, and of onr Consecration the Second Year. rt (Prene, Tr. 45—47) 

The course of proceeding indicated in this record was a very common one in ordinary criminal cases in those days ; theft, 
robbeiy, assaults, defamation of character, <kc., which would now become the subject of investigation in the police courts, or 
before other higher civil tribunals, being then dealt with largely by the ecclesiastical magistrate and his officials. Numberless 
instances of such cases occur in the Primatial Registers, illustrating in their different particulars the customs and manners 
of the people, and the state of the country, in the times with which they are connected. 

Let the reader have here one other specimen of the exercise of such magisterial influence on the part of those ancient 
primates, a specimen selected partly as occurring within a few pages of the record last cited — ,4 Patrick O’Hegarty, layman, of 
Ballyscrene, * in the Diocese of Derry” complains to the Primate; that 44 certain children of iniquity, vizt., Bernard, Donald, 
and Conn, sons of Phelimy O’Neill, with their accursed gang of followers, had made a hostile invasion upon the said Patrick, 
and robbed and plundered him of 50 head of cows, to the grievous peril of their own souls, &c.” The Primate thereupon is- 
sues his mandate for the excommunication of the parties concerned, dated from Termonfechin, April 1461, and directed to the 
Official and Clergy of the Deanry of Tullyhog ; according to which, unless restitution were made of the plunder within nine 


• 4 Nicholas O'Hegirthay’ was 4 Sector of Balliscrlne’ in AJD. 1468.— {Reeves’s Antt. p. 374,) nor is the name of the Bunily even yet extinct in the parish. 
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days after monition, accompanied with revelation of all that the offender knew of the particulars of the outrage, the sen- 
tence of excommunication wa9 thereupon to be denounced in full form by the clergy, as to take immediate effect, to be en- 
forced by the secular Priuce of the country,— or otherwise, in case of his refusing to act the part assigned him, to include 
himself also, and to be followed by the more awful sentence of Interdict on his territory, in case he should persist in his dis- 
obedience,-^ is intimated in the following portion of the mandate : — 

“ Otherwise, by our authority, and that of these presents, you, and each of you, shall in your churches, at such days and particular times a9 
shall be most expedient, denounce, and cause to be denounced, openly, publicly, solemnly, and with all effect, the aforesaid Bernard, Donald, and 
Conn, and all other persons whatsoever chargeable with the premises, as having been, and being, one and all, by the Constitutions of our Church 
of Armagh aforesaid, excommunicate, — with bells rung, with candles lighted, and then, in detestation of those offenders, dashed upon the ground 
and trampled under foot, with cross erect, and all other juriJioal solemnity in such cases heretofore wont to be applied. 

“ And unless, after like admonition premised, Henry O’Neill, Captain of his Nation, shall force and compel, really and effectually, the afore- 
said Bernard, Donald, and Conn, and their accomplices and followers, being his subjects, and under his dominion, to real satisfaction and resti- 
tution in the premises, and to the making of amends, as is premised, you shall then, otherwise, by our authority, excommunicate himself and 
denounce him, and cause him to be denounced, effectually, as is premised, as having been, and being, excommunicate, with all his followers and 
abettors, favorers and counsellors, universally. 

“ And further, if the parties thus excommunicate and denounced, shall persevere (which heaven forbid!) in their obduracy for fifteen days, 
immediately following the nine aforesaid, We do by these presents now, as it were then, and conversely, declare all places whatsoever whither 
they may turn, and for the period of their stay, jointly or severally, in the same, to be placed under the Interdict Ecclesiastical, commanding 
such Interdict, on pain of all juridical penalties, to be inviolably observed by all, in so far as occasion shall require. Nor are you to desist here- 
from, until you have received other orders from us by letter in this behalf. — Given under our Seal ad cautas, in our Manor of Termonfeghin, the 
14 day of the month of April, Anno Domini, 1461, and of our Consecration the Fourth Year.” 

To any professors of Christianity in those days, who were in the least under the influence of reliojau feeling, of the kind 
then in vogue, no sentence could be more awful and formidable than that of an Interdict ; during thH>ntinuance of which, 
public worship, and all ordinary rites of the Church, with few exceptions, were strictly suspended in the proclaimed district.- — 
No mass, no marriages, no other such religious services, were celebrated there. But the churches were closed against the 
living, and “the bodies of the dead were buried, like dogs, in the roads and ditches, without prayers or ministry of priests.” 
(Matt. Paris. Hist , Angl. an. 1208.) The use of this terrible weapon was very common in Ireland in the Anglo-Roman period 
of our history. 

But what if O’Neill, or any other chieftain appealed to as ‘the secular arm,’ should himself prove refractory, and be slow 
to coerce his offending subjects in obedience to the archiepiscopal mandate ? Had the Primates of those times any ulterior 
measures to fall back upon in that case, any artillery in reserve, of sufficient power to reduce the prince himself to terms of 
submission ? Yes, the prelate was the friend and protege of England ; and the secular arm of her government might, as a 
last resource, be applied to support his anthority. In the following “ Letter Comminatory” the possible necessity of recourse 
to that extreme measure is with all distinctness introduced for the intimidation of a contumacious O’Neill. 

“ Letter Comminatory against O'NeylL 

“John <kc. to our son beloved in Christ, E. 0. Captain of his Nation, Greeting, Grace, and Benediction. 

“ Considering that, as it hath been signified to us, you have, before the Lieutenant of our Lord the King, and his Council in the land of 
Ireland, made oath upon the Holy Gospels of God, and on the Staff of Jesus, [super baculum Jesu , i.e. on the Bachall-Isa,] in the Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in Dublin, that you would, among other things, in so far as concerned yourself, or any of your sons, brethren, or 
kinsmen, discharge, and cause to be discharged, free, unencumbered, and unburdened, by you or them, the lands, possessions, chattels, and re- 
venues, of our Church of Armagh, and that you would procure the payment of such arrears of revenue as remain unpaid, on your own part and 
theirs ; — 

“ We, therefore, being accordingly desirous to see how far you mean to approve yourself diligent and faithful herein, send unto you our be- 
loved Master Philip Mackewyn, commissioned not only to require diligently of you, on our behalf, the settlement of that which isowing from you 
herein, but also to certify us, if it should so happen, (which may God avert,) of your having failed to bring the matters premised before his return 
from your parts, to their due termination : on which certificate having been made, we shall not only, without fail, subject your entire dominions 
to Interdict, but also invoke against you and yours the Secular Arm of our Lord the King of the English, and of those others of the Irish who cure 
his lieges. Nor shall we from such course desist, until you and your brethren, sons, and kinsmen, shall have made competent amends for all 
your misdoings to ourselves, and our Church of Armagh, and the Tenants of the same. 

“And seeing that, although you wrote and promised us that Charles O’Mellan should exhibit before us his Title to the Deanry of our 
Church aforesaid, at the day and place last assigned for this purpose, and be prepared to stand by our Declaration in the matter, the said Char- 
les in no wise appearing or exhibiting, we declared, as in justice bound, in favor of the full Right, Title, and Possession of Master [ Domini ] 
Denis O’Culean in the Deanry aforesaid; — as, therefore, you would avoid, as well such penalties as are attached to the sentences of Suspension and 
Excommunication, as those which follow that of an Interdict, such penalties, in particular, as are contained in the Processes Apostolic, and for 
the sake of restoring unity and peace to our Church of Armagh, which has now been so long the subject of sacrilegious disorder, and to its faith- 
ful subjects ; — We require you by these presents, once, twice, and a third time, peremptorily, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, to obey the said 
Master Denis as the undoubted Dean, and cause submission to be rendered to him, as his meet, from all your subjects whatsoever, with a full 
settlement of all rights belonging to him ; and to do in like manner to our beloved Master ( Magistro ) John Leche, Prebendary of Clon- 
fekena, and Canon of our Church above-mentioned, banishing Solomon O’Corre, there intruded, and his adversary, in pursuance of the adjudica- 
tion made by authority of the Apostolic See in favor of the full right of the said John, as testified in the Letter and Processes Apostolic, and 
proceedings therewith connected, in that behalf, — as you desire to escape the censures and penalties which they enforce. And what you shall 
have been disposed to do in the several premises, be sure that you certify us by the said Master Philip, under your own Letters and indubitable 
Seal ; so as that you may prove worthy to obtain the Blessing of Almighty God, the Benevolence of the Apostolic See, and our gracious and fa - 
vorable consideration in all matters to be transacted between us. 

“ Given under our Seal ad causae , in our Manor of Termonfeghin, the 16th day of June, in the Second year of our Consecration.” ( Prene , 
!ZV. 535 — 637.) 

To enter with any fullness of detail into an account of the “ sacrilegious disorders” in the Church of Armagh, of which 
this document makes mention, would lead us into a digression of greater length than can be conveniently admitted here : nor 
will the subject, perhaps, be much further within the reach of readers generally, until the copious materials for its elucidation 
to be found in the same repository from which the document in question is taken, be made to assume some more accessible 
form than at present, for use among those interested in such historical enquiries. We may, however, venture so far as to 
touch, within a very limited range, on some particulars of interest connected with the contents of the preceding “ Letter 
Comminatory.” 

In Prene’s Register are given two curious records, which Dr. Reeves has printed in their original form at pp. 372 — ’4 of 
his Antiquities of Down , <fc. s entitled respectively, “ The Deprivation of a Warden of St. Patrick's Bell for his Misdemeanors ,” 
and, “ The Sequestration of St. Patrick's Bell for the Misdemeanors of a Warden thereof the first containing a Primatial sen- 
tence and Deprivation against John O’Mellan, one of the two joint-wardens who had the charge of the Bell at that time, and 
stating that it was to be kept by Patrick O’Mulholland, the other Warden, exclusively; and the second communicating to the 
latter a strict monition to keep the said Bell, and in no wise to give it up, on any account, to O’Mellan himself, nor to any person 
acting for him. 

In the former of these two documents, dated from Dundalk, Trinity Monday, 1441, and addressed by the Primate to all 
the faithful of Christ, he gives them to understand, that “ John O’Mellan, who acted as Captain of his Nation, and joint-warden 
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of the Bell of our most Blessed Patron, Patrick, as by permission of our Metropolitical and Primatial Church of Armagh, 
and of its Prelate for the time being, as officer in that behalf, and who was sworn to the said Church and Prelate,' to render 
them fealty and obedience, and to take due order for the management and care of the Bell, so long as by the Church’s dispo- 
sition, will, and good-pleasure, he should be deemed worthy to have charge of the same, and also to render a faithful account 
of the revenues accruing from the privileges connected with the said Bell," had altogether failed in so doing, during the time 
of this Primate (Prene,) and his predecessor (S wayne, i.e. from A.D’. 1417 to 1441, or for the portion of that interval during 
which O’Mellan had held the office,) and was therefore, for these and other sacrilegious doings of his, connected with church- 
lands, subjected to sentences of suspension, excommunication, and interdict: as he had been also 44 /or seven years prece- 
ding , subjected, by virtue of the apostolic authority” of the See of Rome, to similar sentences, for maintaining Charles O’Mel- 
lan intruded into the Deaury of Armagh. The Primate therefore decrees that 44 Patrick 0‘Mulholland, Captain of his Nation, 
the other joint warden” of the Bell, is to have the sole charge of it, and that no person, ecclesiastic or secular, is “ to settle 
with the said John O’Mellan for any fruits, profits, customs, dues, perquisites, or emoluments, connected with the said Bell, 
but rather to regard him as altogether deprived of all his privileges, denuded, suspended, excommunicated, and interdicted, 
as above,” and 44 to shun, and cause others to shun, his pestiferous daropnable communion, with all accuracy,” on pain of being 
subjected themselves to a full share in all the denunciations issued against him. 

This Sentence of Deprivation appears to have gone forth in the same year with the preceding 44 Letter Comrtrinatory.” 
For although that Letter has not the year of our Lord named in it, yet both it and the sentence are alike dated 44 in the 
second year of our Consecration and the long-continued and 44 sacrilegious disorders” in the Church of A rmagh^ mentioned 
in the Letter , are partly explained, when we read, in the Sentence , of the seven years’ quarrel connected with the intrusion of 
Dean O’Mellan, whom the 4 Head of his Nation’ would maintain in that office, and whom O’Neill would not eject from it, in 
spite of all the Primates’ admonitions and comminations^ 

So far concerning the disputes alluded to in these records. The history of the Bell mentioned in them is also rather 
curious, and worthy of a somewhat further notice in this place. 

The Bell of the Coarbs of Patrick, known as the Finnfaidheach, (or Fionnfaidheach,) of which mention has been made 
already in a preceding page, was, according to the Four Masters, plundered [from Armagh,] together with 4 the Shrine of 
Patrick,’ and 700 cows, by a body of marauders from Lower Iveagh in the Co. Down, in the year 1020. In the same year 
Armagh was all destoyed by a terrible conflagration, not a single house in it, saving the Library, having escaped the violence of 
the flames. Among the rest, 44 the Bell-tower, and its Bells,” were burned also. 

But the Coarbs could not do without a Bell. And one, reputed to have been St. Patrick’s, or at least called by his name, 
one too that has become of greater fame than the Finnfaidheach itself, still remained to them, after all the losses just noticed. 
It was called the Clog Uidheachta , or Clog an Uidheachta , (pronounced Clug-an-ec-achAha ,) and is the same with that of which 
we have just seen mention made in the Sentence , depriving John O’Mellan, 44 Captain of his Nation,” of a share in its Warden 
ship. The first notice of this Bell occurs at A.D. 52*2 of the Annals of Ulster , where there is introduced a curious legend con- 
nected with its discovery, which, in the old English translation of those Annals, reads thus ; — 

44 A.D. 652. The Reliques of St. Patrick brought to [a] shrine 00 years after bia death. Three precious swearing reliques [minim,} were 
found in the tombe, vizt., the relique coach, [or, 4 the Vial,’] the Angell’s Gospel, and the Bell called Clog Vidhechta. The angell thus shewed to 
Columbkille how to divide these, viz., the Coach to Down, the bell to Armagh ; and the Gospell to Columbkille himself; and it is called the Gos- 
pell of the Angell because Columbkille received it at the Angell’s hand.” (See the Annals of the Four Masters, by Professor O’Donovan, A.D. 
562, VoL I. p. 189. Note i.) 

However little credence we may be disposed to give this narrative, it suffices to prove, at all events,, that by those who 
received and circulated it, the Clog-an-Uidheachta was regarded as having always belonged to Armagh. And it also may ac- 
count for the name given it, which signifies the 4 Bell of the Will,’ or 4 the Bell of the Testament;* such a designation indicat- 
ing that it was supposed to have been bequeathed by St. Patrick to the Church of his own city. 

No further mention of 4 the Bell of the Will,’ (supposing it to have been different from the Finnfaidheach,) occurs in the 
Annals till we come to the year 1044, at which is recorded a transaction that sufficiently shews what an amount of solemn re- 
gard was then paid to this Bell, and with what formidable penalties it was thought proper to avenge the profaning, of it. At 
the year in question the Four Masters have this entry : — 

44 A.D. 1044. A predatory excursion was made by Niall, sou of Maeleachlsinn, lord of Aileach [near Derry, the principal royal residence of 
the North of Ireland,] into Omeath and Cooley, [Carlingford parish, Co. Louth,] whence he carried off 1200 cows, and brought away numbers of 
captives, to revenge the profaning of the Clog-as^Eadhachta. Another predatory excursion was made by Murtogh O’Neill into Mourn©, whence 
he brought away a cattle spoil and prisoners, in vengeance for the profanation of the same bell.” 

The next historical notice that we meet with r of the Clog-an-Uidheachta, is one contained m an inscription still remaining 
on the Shrine, in which the Beilis now preserved, and in which it has been preserved since the beginning of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. On this case, and on the bell itself, Dr. Reeves, in his Antiquities of Down, Ac. (pp. 389, seqq.) has the remarks which 
follow : — 

44 The great attraction which this reliquary presents to the cnrious arises from the elaborately formed shrine in which it is contained, re- 
markable at once for its beauty and antiquity. Its age, which might be presumed, from its style of workmanship, to be very great, is de- 
termined by an inscription which is evidently coeval with the construction of the case. The letters, which are uncials, are engraved along the 
edge of a silver plate that covers the back, and, from the appearance which some of themr present, seem to have been filled with a dark enamel.” 
The Inscription itself, translated from the Irish original, reads thus ; — 

“ A prayer for Donnell O Lachlainu, by whom this Bell [or, 4 Bell- Shrine’*] was made, and for Donnell, Coarb of Patrick, with whom, [or, 

4 under whose inspection/] it was made, and for Cahalan G Mill hollaed, Warden of the Bell, and for Cuduili O Immainen and his sons, who 
covered it.” 

The Donnell named as Coarb of Patrick in this Inscription was appointed to the Coarbship, (as the Four Masters tes- 
tify,) in A.D. 1091. And in his obit, which is entered at A.D. 1106, mention of the name of his friend Donnell OLachlainn 
occurs in connection with his own, thus ; — 

44 A.D. 1105. Donnell, son of Awley, noble Coarb (ard-comhortoa) of Patrick, went to Dublin to make peace between DonneU OLachlainn and 
Murtogh O Brian, where he took his death sickness : and in this state of sickness he was brought to Donagh-Airhir-Eavna, and there anointed. 
He was afterwards removed to the Daimhliag [or, 4 Great Church,’] of Armagh, where he died on the 12th of August,” <fec. 

This Donnell O Lachlainn was king of the North,, and was styled also (according to the Four Masters, in his Obit, at 
1151,) 44 Monarch of Ireland.” And the Murtogh OBrien with whom he was at war, from having heen originally but king of 
Munster, had come to be honored also, at least subsequently to A.D. 1095, with the style of King of all Ireland: although 


* So suggests Dr. Reeves, in his learned historic Introduction to the set of beautiful lithograpiho dnwihgs of this Bell arid its ease, pabiiahad by 

X. Ward & Co,,' Belfast. 1891. 
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such a claim on his part was acknowledged only in the southern part of the island, where, by the extension of his territories in 
successful war, he had been able to make it good. 

But to return to the Clog -an- Uidheachta. As the inscription on its shrine states that it was made during the Coarbship 
of the Donnell (son of Awley,) aforesaid, this must have been at some period of the fourteen years between A.D. 1091 and. 
1105, during which Donnell held office. Moreover, it would appear from the inscription, that not merely the Shrine, but the 
Bell itself, (in cloc sa, * this Bell,*) was made by, or to the order of, the Monarch OLachlainn. For, to translate so definite and 
well understood a term as cloc by Be\l-shrine t as has been suggested, appears to be a rather arbitrary and uncertain mode of 
dealing with the language of such a record : especially when we know that the Irish had other words in common use for expres- 
sing the idea so suggested, had it been what the inscription was intended to convey ; as for example, serin , * a shrine,* or serin 
cumhdach , ‘ a covering shrine,’ &c. 

But that the BeU of the Will had certainly some existence previously to the time above indicated, would appear sufficiently 
proved, if only from the entiy at A.D. 1044 of the Annals, already cited ; and how then could it be true that it was made subse- 
quently to A.D. 1090 ? Possibly it may have been fused into a nugget of some shape in the conflagration which destroyed the 
bells of Armagh in A.D. 1020, or broken by the sacrilegious hand of some plunderer from Iveagh or elsewhere ; and that, re- 
covered in this state, by the ecclesiastics of Armagh, it may have answered for swearing on, but not for ringing, until Donnell 
O'Lachlainn, anxious to restore it to its former use, re- made it, or caused it to be re-made ; that it might again be heard 
chiming to denounce the peijurer, or to summon, from the tower top, the faithful who dwelt beneath, to assemble in their church 
at the hour of prayer. 

At all events, the inscription says that king Donnell made the Bell, and that Cuduili OInmainen and his sons were the 
artists who, for its better preservation, constructed for it the curious and elaborate case in which it is now enshrined : and that 
Cahalan OMulholland was appointed ‘ Warden of the Bell,’ agreeably to the custom of the country, which assigned the custody 
of such venerated relics to particular families, bestowing on them at the same time, various honors, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities, connected with the safe keeping, and proper application to use, of those treasures which were so committed to their 
charge. 

How the family of OMellan became possessed of the privilege of joint-wardenship of the Bell, as intimated in Primate 
Prene’s Sentence of Deprivation, above, is not recorded. But their enjoyment of it is testified by the old Irish Annals, as well 
as in the Latin Archives of Armagh. Thus at A.D. 1356, the Four Masters have the Obit of “ Solomon O’Mellan, Warden of 
the Clog an Eadhachta, a general patron of the clergy of Ireland and again at 1425, they make mention of “ O’Mellan, 
Warden of the Clog-an-Udhachta Phatraicc,” i. e. “ Warden of the Bell of Patrick’s Will. 

From this we may correct an error of Archdeacon Cotton’s, in his learned Fasti Ecclesia Hibemica y where, in his brief 
account of the Deans of Armagh, he has (at p. 30,) inserted this entry : — “ 1443 to 1474, Charles O’Nikllan (often mispelled 
O’Mellan) is Dean.” O’Mellan is, however, undoubtedly the right name, although to suppose the other so was a not very un- 
natural mistake for a person whose attention was chiefly directed to the Latin Records to fall into. The letters M and Ni, in 
the old hand of the Primatial Registers, are sufficiently like one another to have misled even the able scribe, whose pen exe- 
cuted the ‘Fair Copy* of Prene’s Register : for, at page 228 of that Volume, the name of the Dean abovementioned, in a do- 
cument of the year 1444, is spelled “ Carolus ONielkn;” and in the “ Sentence of Deprivation,” the person deprived is called 
in the same transcript, first “ Johannes 0*Neillan,” (p. 496,) and afterwards, (p. 498,) “ Johannes O’Mellan,” as the name is 
elsewhere also, correctly, spelt in the same Vol., (as e.g. at pp. 497, 515, &c.) That the person intended was one of the 
Niallans, or O’Neylans of Hy-Niallain, or Oneilland, would naturally suggest itself to a writer hesitating which name to 
choose as the right one. But in the Irish language and character there is no ambiguity whatsoever ; and the Annals written 
in it clearly indicate that the family which had change of the Bell, and one of whom, as the sentence declares, was intruded as 
“ Dean of Armagh,” was named OMellan, not O’Niallan. 

The name OMellan, moreover, is still extant, at least in the parish of Ballynascreen, (Co. Derry,) where possibly, or some- 
where in the same quarter, the old keepers of the BeU of the WtU y so named, may also have resided. For it appears that it 
was not very far from that, that the OMulholland’s, the other joint-wardens of the same Beil, were located : the head of their 
family appearing (as Dr. Reeves has remarked, Antt. p. 374,) to have been, at the time of the issuing of the Sentence , settled 
in that part of Tyrone which is now transferred to the County of Deny, under the name of the Barony of Loughinsholin ; and the 
names of different members of the same family occuring in old records, in connection with Magherafelt, Badlyscullion, &c. In 
the last named parish, and especially in the neighbourhood of Bellaghy, Mulholland is still a prevalent name. The probability 
of such local connection between the two families associated in the Wardenship of the Bell is increased by a statement of the 
Four Masters at A.D. 1432, that Patrick OMulholland , and the son of OMellan , were slain in OKane's Country , i.e, in what is 
now the Barony of Keenaght, Co. Deny, to which Ballynascreen is adjacent. 

The continuation of the history of the Clog-an-Uidheacta may now be given in the words of Dr. Reeves. (Antt. p. 375,) 
as follows ; — 

“After the faculty granted by Primate Prene to Patriok O’Mulchallyn, a long blank occurs in the history of St. Patrick's BeU; but, at the 
expiration of three centuries and a half, it again presente itself in the possession of a member of the same famUy. In the year 1758 Bernard 
Mulhollan died at MoyagoU, in the parish of Maghera, and county of Derry, aged 75 years. His son Edmund lived at Edenduffcarrick, or 
Shane's Castle, in the capacity of an under agent to the O’Neill family. His son Henry, being designed for the priesthood, received a liberal 
education ; but, failing to enter into holy orders, he became master of a grammar school, and towards the close of the last centuiy foUowed hie 
vocation in the now obliterated viUage of Edenduffcarrick, on the confines of Drummaul and Antrim parishes. Among his pupUs was Mr. Adam 
M ( Clean, who, in after life, cherished a lively feeling of regard for his preceptor, and was enabled to afford him assistance in his declining 
years. To testify his gratitude for the kindness he had received, the old man, when on his death bed, consigned to Mr. M ( Clean the possession 
of this venerated relic, which was found, together with a copy of BedeU’s Irish Bible, in an oak box, buried in the garden, where, for a safety's 
sake, it had been deposited by the last of its hereditary keepers." 

The Clog an-Uidheachta at present adorns the library of Dr. Todd, in Trinity College, Dublin, having come into his pos- 
session by purchase, at a cost, I believe, of £150. A series of four beautiful engraviugs, in tinted lithograph, of the article 
itself and its case, accompanied with the history of the Bell, from the pen of Dr. Reeves, has been published by M. Ward 
& Co., Belfast, in A.D. 1851, and may be seen in the Armagh Library. 

Taking all the circumstances above noticed into account, no reasonable doubt can, I think, remain, as to the identity of 
the Bell now in Dr. Todd’s possession, with that at least which was known as the Clog -an- Uidheachta in the Twelfth Century. 
To complete the history of the matter, it may, however, be stated, that Mr. Bell, of Dungannon, has another ancient bell, 
alleged to have been that of the Donaghmore of Tyrone, whici. is mentioned in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, and 
which, from the notice of it in that work, Mr. B. supposes to have been the one called the Clog an Uidheachta . What th4 
Tripartite Life says of it is this : — 

“ Quibus praefecit [i.e S. Patririns,] Columbum presbyterum : cui et suum cymbalum et libeUum ritualem ndiquit" ViL Trip, it cap 142* 
(Colg. Trias Th. p. 148 b.) or, in English, thus: — 

“ And over them he [St. Patrick J appointed the presbyter Colombo*, to whom also he left his BeU [ cymbatm ] sad Office Book.” 
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The verb 4 to leave' being made use ef to imply the assigning of a bequest, the bell left with the presbyter of Donaghmore, 
must, it is thought, have been no other than that usually styled the Bell of the Will , or Bequest . The note of Dr. Reeves on the 
word, however, in the publication of Ward & Co., abovenoticed, (p. 2) is against this view, and reads thus : — 44 This word left 
denotes in the original the gift of an itinerant, rather than the bequest of a testator-" It might, indeed, perhaps, be replied, 
that it is at least capable of the latter sense, and that, had the former been the idea intended, the words 4 apud quern,' or ‘ penes 
quern,' ( with whom,) rather than cut, ( to whom,) would probably have accompanied the verb reliquit. But the historical facts 
concerned appear too plain, independently of any such little arguments, to make them worth pursuing further here. 

Many other ancient ecclesiastical bells, of the same shape and materials as the Bell of the Will, namely, foursided, and 
formed, generally, of iron plates riveted and brased, have been found in various parts of Ireland, and are preserved, as objects 
of curiosity or veneration, in different repositories throughout the island. 

It is time, however, to remind the reader of these pages, that the preceding digression relative to the famous Bell of the 
Will, although so immediately connected as it is with our proper subject, is still a digression, and has been introduced in con- 
sequence of our attention having been drawn to the particulars contained in the Letter Comminatory against ONeill, Captain of 
his Nation, which has been already cited. But the more direct object in view in bringing forward that epistle, was to illustrate 
the character of the struggles in which the Anglo-Roman Coarbs of Patrick were involved with the native Princes and their 
followers, and the methods to which they had recourse for the purpose of resisting and crushing their influence. The denuncia- 
tions of the prelates assumed at times a still more savage form, as may be seen in one or two other instances to which we shall 
now refer, and which are all of that sort of documents that our limits will admit of our exemplifying in this Memoir. 

The first of these documents (Beg. Prene , Tr. 149-154,) is dated from Armagh, October the 8th, 1441, and is entitled, 

44 A Declaration of Excommunication of an Heretic , directed against ODompnyll," or O’Donnell. From the body of the docu- 
ment itself, however, it appears that it was equally against “ the Dean and Chapter of Raphoe,’’and such Ecclesiastics of that 
Diocese as took part with them : and it is addressed “ to Odo M‘Kathmaill [or, Hugh] (in Irish, Aodh) Campbell,] Canon of 
Derry, and our Commissary and Subcustodee in the Bishopric aforesaid,” i.e. of Raphoe. It states, also, that the Bishops of 
Glogher, Derry, and Kilmore, were joined with the Primate in the issuing of sueh a Manifesto. 

It appears from the Declaration, that the Bishopric of Raphoe being vacant at the time, the Primate laid claim to the 
right of exercising the episcopal power, and acting as a custodee of the spiritual and temporal interests of the See, during the 
vacancy. But in this he was opposed by the authorities, ecclesiastical and secular, of that part of the country, “ ODonnell, 
Captain of his Nation, and the Dean and Chapter of Raphoe, usurping, occupying, and keeping to themselves, the fruits and 
profits of the bishopric aforesaid, and having incurred thereby the sentences of Suspension, Excommunication, and Interdict,” 
which had, accordingly, been denounced against them. But, seeing that the 44 intolerable obstinacy, and perversity in contempt 
of the keys” exhibited by this 44 Naghton, or Nnaer O’Donnell,” and the Dean and Chapter, and their adherents, had continued 
“ for years” to defy the Primate’s authority, it was found necessary to have recourse to ulterior measures. Not merely ODon- 
nell himself, but the Dean and Chapter, and their ecclesiastical adherents, were to be denounced as 44 heretics, and favorers of 
such, and as such to be punished,” for presuming to exact, by fraudulent and sacrilegious collusion with the said Nuner, any of 
those rents or tributes which, during the vacancy of the See, the Primate claimed to belong to himself alone. 

44 Yea further,” says the document, 44 we havo decreed, that as well the said Dean, and the several members of the Chap- 
ter of Raphoe, as all other Ecclesiastical persons, exacting as aforesaid, and particularly such of those sacrilegious conspirators 
as are in the enjoyment of benefices, be deprived of all their Benefices and offices, and annihilated ( inhilitari) so far as regards 
the obtaining of any similar or other Ecclesiastical benefices : — ordaining not only that the Secular Arm is to be invoked, as we 
have invoked it, against them, and each individual of their number, and their aiders, abettors, and counsellors, but, further, that 
all their goods whatsoever are to be dissipated for a common plunder among the faithful of Christ, ( quacunque sua bona in com- 
piunern prcedam Christi fidelium dissipentur,) as in our Process thereupon instituted is more fully set forth. And seeing that 
we have thus decreed, and in order that a procedure so opportunely and necessarily engaged in may meet with its due effect ; — 
willing, also, that so long as the said Dean and Chapter shall persist in their said schism, disobedience, and contempt, they are to 
bo deprived, disseised, ahd dispossessed, of the Figure of the Blessed Cross, belonging to the Cathedral Church of Raphoe, as aliens 
from it and all its benefits and virtues, as well as from all other ecclesiastical immunities of every sort, itself to remain in onr 
Metropolitical Church of Armagh, until such time as shall see them reduced to a better state ; — willing, also, tfiat the premises, 
or at least the purport of them, should, on such days, and in such places, as may be opportune and necessary, be duly intimated, 
notified, and made public to all those concerned in them ; — 

44 Especially, seeing that to those, all and singular, who, being truly confessed and contrite, shall have engaged in attacking 
the persons, or dissipating the property, of the abovenamed suspended, excommunicated, interdicted, aggravated, and re-aggra 
vated, deprived, ana annihilated parties, with a view to reducing them to a better state, we have made a grant of 40 days of 
indulgence, toties quoties; [i.e. 40 days for each of such plundering attacks made by them :] — 

44 Therefore, it is that we straitly enjoin, charge, and command, you, mat Commissary and Subcustodee abovementioned.in 
virtue of your obedience, and on penalty of Anathema, and complete forfeiture to us, that you publish, and cause to be pub- 
lished, the several premises, or, at least, their intended purport, so faithfully and effectually, that the said heretical, deprived, 
and annihilated parties, and their aiders, abettors, and counsellors, may the more speedily be reduced to a better state, and the 
premises, in all their details, be duly carried into effect, and not only so, but that, also, their condign punishment may serve as 
a bridle to many beside, to curb hereafter the audacity of such as might be disposed to attempt the like. 

44 And, regarding as we do, Henry, ONeill’s first-born son, as one, from whose obedience and fidelity we may reckon with 
fullest confidence on his executing the office of the secular arm, as you shall instruct and require him to do, on behalf of God, 
and His Holy Church, and on our behalf, at such times and places as shall be convenient, we do ourselves also, by the tenor of 
these presents, thus require him to act, not merely with a view to our Indulgence aforesaid, but, also, that he may warily shun 
the penalties of Suspension, Excommunication, and Interdict, to be fulminated against him as the law directs, if (what God 
avert !) he shall contravene [this injunction] and especially, should he favor [those criminals.] Otherwise, if he shall deal with 
them in such sort as shall be favourable [for our ends,] it shall be with God’s approbation that he shall so demean himself, and 
perform and execute what is his duty in this behalf. Thus, too, shall her devout son and defender cause his Mother [i.e. the 
Church,] not only as Militant on earth, but, also, triumphant in Heaven, to procure from him, from the Strict Judge, the re- 
compense of eternal bliss. 

44 And, what you shall have done, and what shall have been done [by any others,] in regard to the premises, be careful that 
you so accurately certify us, and so diligently behave yourself in the commission with which you are entrusted, that in all, and 
through all, as God shall grant, we may have occasion to acknowledge, with well merited commendation, your fidelity and in- 
dustiy. Given under our Seal ad Causas , at Armagh, the Eighth day of the Month of October Anno Dni. 1442, and of our 
Consecration the Third Year.” 
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“ The Holy Cross of Raphoe” mentioned in this record, seemea to have been a very famous object of adoration among 
the people in those days ; as we may judge from the following notices of it in the Annals of the Four Masters : — 

“ A.D. 1397. Hugh MacMahoo recovered the use oi his eyesight, through fasting in honour of the Holy Gross of Baphoe, and in honor of 
the Image of Mary, of Trim/’ 

“ A.D. 1411. The Holy Cross of Raphoe perspired blood from its wounds, and many distempers were healed by that blood.” 

On the latter passage, Professor O’ Donovan has these notes, 44 The Holy Crucifix . lity. Holy Cross ... [but] the allusion 
to its wounds clearly shews that it exhibited a figure of Christ Crucified.... 

“ The Four Masters were very industrious in collecting passages of this description, and yet they either did not know of, 
or did not wish to put on record, a yety sublime miracle graycly recorded by the Anglo-Irish Chroniclers of that period, namely, 
that the Sun stood still for a full hour in the year 1407, while Stephen Scroope and the warlike Prior of Kumainham were 
slaughtering O’Carrol and his followers, at Gallon, in the Co. Tipperary.” 

We may farther observe on the document above quoted, that there is in it no reference to the authority of England or her 
government, by whose power, notwithstanding, Primate Prene was maintained in his Archiepiscopal dignity : but acting inde- 
pendently of any other than the ecclesiastical authority which he himself wielded 44 by the Grace of God and of the Apostolic 
See,” the prelate proclaims a guerilla warfare against a native prince who had never acknowledged the sovereignty of England, 
and whose independence, except so far as crippled by ecclesiastical authority, England herself could not deny ; for although, 
the decrees of the Canon law, and processes ecclesiastical, could be published and executed in O’Donnell’s country, it had never 
been reduced into ‘shire-ground,' aud the writs and sentences of Anglo-Norman law were little cared for by its inhabitants. — 
Through the Church’s machinery alone could England effectually push forward her claim to sovereignty in such parts of Ire- 
land in those days, (i.e. in all Ireland, saving 4 the Pale,’ which was narrowed sometimes within the limits of some three or four 
counties next Dublin,) and the Church would not of course have been anxious to increase that power beyond the limit at which, 
remaining still manageable to her own control, it might most eflectually serve for the sustaining of her interests in the country. 

The next of these Primatial Denunciations, to which we shall now turn oar attention for a moment, is of a character very 
similar to the last, hut includes some reference to the power of England, though only indirectly, as mentioning promises made 
by the offending party to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the penalties which were to follow on a breach of them. This 
new denunciation is also dated from Armagh, in the next month after the issuing of tlie last one, viz., on the 16th of November, 
1442. The occasion of its fulmination is also similar to that of the last, arising out of the everlasting strife between the Anglo- 
Roman Prelates and the native 44 Detainers,” as they were called, of property belonging to the Church. The place concerned 
especially is the Diocese of Dromore, (Co. Down,) and the criminal denounced is 44 the pestilent and sacrilegious Arthur McGu- 
nissa. Captain of bis Nation,” who, during a vacancy in the See belonging to his territory, would not allow the Primate to 
exercise the rights he claimed as its Cuatodee, but perpetrated “ sacrilegious usurpations, occupations, and detentions, of lands, 
rents, profits, rights, and emoluments,” belonging to the See ; and although subjected to Sentences of Suspension, Excommu- 
nication, and Interdict, aggravated, and reaggrarated, 44 the intolerable obstinacy of the said Arthur, thus multifariously de- 
nounced,” was such as to bid defiance, for years, to these spiritual terrors, paying no more attention to them, than he did to 
his own 44 solemn engagements made to the Noble and Puissant Lord, Lord James le Botiller, Earl of Ormond, Lieutenant of 
our most Serene Lord the King in his land of, Ireland at Dundalk, on which occasion it was given in charge to the Noble Aodh 
Buidhe O’Neill, as lord of the said Arthur, to coerce him, and rise against him, as his subject, in case he should by any word or 
deed contravene the promises” which he had so made. 

Arthur, however, persisting in his obstinacy, is now declared an heretic, and to be punished as such, with all that contri- 
bute to aid, sanction, or favor him. 44 And we not only ordain,” says the primate, (as in the former case,) 44 that the Secular- 
arm be invoked, as we do invoke it against him, but, also, that all goods whatsoever belonging to him are to be dissipated as a 
common prey among the faithful of Christ’s flock.” In connection with this sentence there are promised, as in the former 
instance, 40 days of indulgence, toties quoties, for all, who, “ truly confessed and contrite,” would engage in attacking the per- 
sons, and helping to dissipate the goods, of the offending party. 

And then, to promote the due and speedy execution of the Mandate, 44 John, Bishop of Connor, our Suffiragan,”is ordered, 
on pain of being treated as guilty of peijury aud contempt, to give it immediate publication. And the clergy of Down, Connor., 
and Dromore, are. in like manner, to make it known, on pain of Anathema and Forfeiture in toto of their privileges. And 
Aodh Buidhe O Neill is called upon, in fulfilment of his promises made to the Lord Lieutenant and the Primate, to exercise 
the powers of the Secular arm, with a view to reducing the offender and his abettors to obedience. And all other 44 Captains 
of Nations,, and puissant, noble, and illustrious personages,” are required to be no less ready to aid, as might be expedient, in 
enforcing the Mandate, as they would shun the Church’s curse, or value the eternal joys, which might, by her aid, be pro- 
cured for them in the regions of bliss. 

The document so far noticed, (from the Regr. Prene ; Tr. pp. 188 — 189,) is one which requires here no further comment, 
nor will our limits admit of any additional remarks on its contents. 

For 44 Detention” of Church Property similar to that instanced in the two last cases, but connected with the Diocese of 
Armagh, the whole of the Irish portion of that Diocese was placed under Interdict in the year 1454, on St. Martin's day, on 
which the Primate, at the High Cross in the market of Dundalk, pronounced the Denunciation to this effect, before a large 
multitude of people. The principal parties denounced on this occasion were 44 Owen O’Neill, Captain of his Nation, and his 
wife Evelina Baret, his eldest son Henry,” Ac. Ac., who not only withheld lands, rents, Ac. belonging to, or claimed for, the 
Church, and inflicted various injuries on the Primate and his Tenants, officers, clergy, Ac., but further, placed notorious im- 
pediments in the way of his being able to come and visit his Church, and exercise the jurisdiction, and collect the dues, which 
of right belonged to him and his See. 

In the 44 Letter of Excommunication and Interdict issued on this occasion (Regr. Prene, Tr. 109-118,) which is addres- 
sed to all the Suffragan Bishops of the Province, and to the Dean and Chapter, and the Culdees, of the Cathedral Church of 
Armagh, and other principal ecclesiastics of that City, as well as to all the 44 Abbots, Priors, Deans, Archdeacons, Rectors, 
Vicars,” and other clergy of the province generally, orders are given that they should 44 observe the Interdict aforesaid, and 
cause it to be observed, so, as that no Divine Offices, or Sacraments of the Chnrch, those of Baptism and Penance alone ex- 
cepted, should be celebrated for any person:” and, 44 all mem of rank and influence, who were faithful to Christ* and zealous for 
the Church,” are called upon to be ready to exercise the power of the Secular Arm against the denounced parties, as occasion 
might arise, and as the aforesaid clerical persons should require of them. 44 And, let none of those,” says Primate Prene, 
44 who are bound to render you this aid, be led, in consideration of any subjection due W the said ONeill and Henry, or the 
others above specified, to respond, adhere, submit, or attend, to them in any wise, but let them rather withdraw from them all 
obedience and service of every kind, as we call Heaven and Earth to witness that they deserve, and, as we have authority, and 
are bound, to ordain, according to the ancient Writings and Chronicle* of our Church of Armagh, so attesting.” 

This document, and the procedures connected with it, were by no means ineffectual. For the same Yoluxna of Reoords 
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in which it is contained, furnishes evidence that the O’Neills were reduced to terns of submission to the Primate. Baton the 
further particulars of those transactions we have no room to enter here. 

Another General Interdict f to be observed through the whole Diocese of Armagh, (bed, without a precise date, only an im- 
perfect record of it remaining,) was denounced in the same age, (as appears from the same Volume, Regr. Prene. Tr. 1064 — ’8,) 
in consequence of the misdeeds of “ Felimy OHanlon, Captain of his Nation, 1 * who had taken the primate himself prisoner on 
one occasion, and on another, his Chaplain and Commissary, William Water, Vicar of Carlingfora. In the Sentence against 
him are included, also, all his accomplices, aiders, and abettors, “ and incendiaries, and homicides, all and singular, and espe- 
cially those thieves and robbers who murdered John Logheran, &c., Ac. The title of the Sentence is, “ Suspension of Divine 
Worship and Administration of the Sacraments, and General Interdict, to be observed against the perpetrators of outrages, Ac.” : 
and although left imperfect through the injuries of time, enough of it remains to exhibit the terrible character of the denuncia- 
tions hurled, in such cases, against those who were unfortunate enough to incur the extreme malediction of the Church ; as will 
appear from the following portion : — 

“ These have we anathematised and excommunicated ; and from the Lights of Holy Mother Church do we sever and sequester them. To 
Satan and his Satellites in the dissolution of their flesh do we commend them. May they fall in Battle, and be wiped out of the Book of the 
living. Be their portion and society with Dathan and Abiron, and with Symon, whom the earth swallowed up alive, — with Ananias and Sapbira, 
whom the apostolio sentence doomed to death, — with Nero, Pilate, and Judas the traitor, who perished by their own hands, — and with those that 
said, * Depart from us, Lord, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways !’ With sound of terror let their memory perish ! Be fire and brim- 
stone the portion of their cup ! and in one generation blot out their name for ever ! And as that Candle falls extinguished from our hand, so fall 
their souls from the sight of Almighty God and the company of all . . [the blessed in Heaven, unless] they take thought, and return to the fostering 
embrace of Mother Church, and be oounted worthy to obtain the benefit of absolution, in due form of law. Fiat! Fiat! Amen.” 

The form of cursing used on such occasions was more or less varied, according to circumstances, in particular cases. The 
parties, for instance, who robbed a widow., Jauet Rowe, of her parents’ will, and of jewels and other property belonging to her, 
were, by a decree of the Primate, dated Mar. 5. 1461, to he not only excommunicated, by Bell, Book, and Candle, but also 
cursed “ standing, sitting, walking, riding, lying, sleeping, waking, eating, drinking, bread, liquor, flesh, fish, butter, leeks, 
onions, garlic, and in all other their occupations whatseover, from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head,” unless they 
made prompt restitution, Ac., Ac., (Prene, Tr. p. 92.) 

Having thus given, (in however slight and irregular a way) some specimens of the strife, maintained, in the Anglo-Ro- 
man period of Irish Ecclesiastical History, between the Combe of Patrick, and their 1 Irish enemies,’ and of the weapons em- 
ployed by the former to reduce their opponents to submission, it -is not our purpose here to pursue this part of the subject any 
farther ; the design of this Essay not being, (of course,) by any means, to supply a complete and elaborate view of the historical 
matters touched on in it, hut rather to correct the serious errors countenanced and circulated by writers of past ages in connec- . 
tion with them, and to put students who may hereafter he interested in such inquiries, on a better track for arriving at a true un- 
derstanding of the case, than Ware, Lanigan, and others, have suggested to them. In doing which, if the few illustrations of the 
subject above introduced, from the Primatial Archives, should have the effect of drawing the attention of any more competent and 
able investigators, to the singular and voluminous collection of historical materials comprised in them, another point of some 
value will he gained. If such materials have been rather neglected, or at least little applied to use, in time past, it is not cer- 
tainly from any want of a courteous disposition on the part of those in whose custody they are, to give all reasonable facilities 
for consulting them for literary purposes. 

Leaving it, then, for those who may write, hereafter, more set and systematic treatises on that part of our histoiy , to cany out 
any further inquiry into the condition and circumstances of the Coaitos and Erenachs during those Anglo- Roman ages, above re- 
ferred to, we shall now pas9 on to examine what they were at a later period of history, when, subsequently to the legal establish- 
ment of the Reformed Religion in Ireland, they became the subject of public investigation, by authority of King James I., at the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century. 

The wars of Elizabeth’s reign having ended, and the mind of her successor being much occupied with plans for the settle- 
ment and plantation of Ulster, in which the interests of religion were not lost sight of, some difficulty was naturally experienced 
from the anomalous disposition of what appeared to he the church lands of the Province. Most of them, although paying rents 
and contributions to the bishops, and in some ways a little subject to their jurisdiction, appeared yet strangely independent of 
their control, and altogether out of their possession : while they were no less strangely subject to the control, and entirely in the 
possession of thoso Coarbs and Erenachs, and their septs, about whose origin, or title to such possession, little or nothing was 1 
known. Nor could it have been a very easy matter even to ascertain what portions of land were included, by prescriptive right, 
among these held by such a tenure. 

A Commission was, therefore, appointed, in the Seventh year of the reign of King James, with power to inquire into and 
settle all questions connected with the escheated lands “ in the several Counties of Armagh, Colerana, Tyrone, Donegall, Far- 
managh, or Cavan.” It consisted of eighteen members, among whom were. Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
Thomas, Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Bemy, archbishop of Armagh, George, bishop of Derry, Clogher, 
and Raphoe, Robert, bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, Sir Thomas Ridgeway, Vicetreasurer, Ac., Sir Humphry Winche, Chief 
Justice, Sir John Denham, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir John Davis, Attorney General, Ac. : and any five of these, in- 
cluding the Lord Deputy, were empowered to enquire, as well by the oaths of good and lawful men, as by all such other good- 
ways and means as -to them should seem fit and expedient, into the matters which were entrusted to them for investigation. 

In the instructions given to these Commissioners were included the following, connected with the projects on foot for the 
settlement of the escheated territories, and of the church lands in particular: 

“Whereas great scopes and extent of land in the severall counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Colerane, Donegall, Farmaaagh, and Cavan, within 
onr province of Ulster, are escheated and come to our hands by the attainder of sondrie traitors and rebells, and by other just and lawful tides/ 
whereof wee have caused, heretofore, severall inquisicions to be taken, and surveys to be made, which, being transmitted and presented unto us, 
we considered with our privie counsel], attending our person, how much it would advance the welfare of that kingdom if the said land were planted 
with colonies of civil] men, and well affected in religion ; whereupon there was a project oonoeived for the division of the said lande into propor- 
tions, and for the distribution of the same unto undertakers, together with certaiDe articles of instruction for such as should be appointed com- 
missioners for the said plantation ; which project and articles, signed with our owne hand, we have latelie transmitted unto you, our deputie : and 
whereas wee are informed that in the inquisicions and surveys formerlie taken there have hem some omissions, as well of the ecclesiasticaU land 
clayvud by the severall bushopps within whose diocesan the said escheated lande doe ly, as of the lands merely temporal], <fco., <fcc. ? .... 

“ Wee doe further by the advioe and consent aforesaid give unto you or any yye, or more of you as aforesaid, full power and aucthoritie, to 
here and determine all titles, controversies, and matters whatsoever which shall arise «jm 1 be moved or pretended as well betwene ns and our sub* 
jects, as betwene partie and partie, concerning the said lands, tenements, and hereditaments, or any parte thereof, the church lands onlie excepted, 
which nevertheles you shall also© have power to older and decree as aforesaid, soe as it be done with the consent of you, our deputie ; and you, 
the ambbushopp of Dublin, our chancellour; and of yon, Henry, archbushopp of Armagh, primate of all Ireland ; and of you, George, bushopp of 
Deny, Clogher, and Rapho.” 

This Commission is dated “ the one and twentieth da; of July, in the seaventh yeare of our reigne of England, H &c. In 
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the “Aftieim for Instructions for the Plantation of Ulster” to which the Commissioners’ attention is directed in it, (as gitan 
immediately after the Commission itself, in the Volume which contains those Records,) are included, among others, the follow- 
ing orders connected with the church lands, and our subject ; — 


u 3. — The omissions and defects in the former survey of the escheated lands in Ulster, either for us or the Church, are to be supplied and 
amended by new inquisitions, and the eccletiasHcaU lands to be distinguished from the lands belongings to the crowns? 

“ 14. — . . . ; and further, wee are pleased that the escheated lands out of which the bushopps have had heretofore rent, certentie of refections 
or pensions , should be esteemed ecclesiastically and be annexed to the esmeraU seas whereunto they did pay the same , whereof the commissioners are 
to take particular notice, and to see the same effected accordinglye." 


The Commissioners held their Inquisitions accordingly, the Juries appointed to assist them in their investigations being 
selected from the principal Irish septs resident in the different counties concerned. The names, for instance, of those who were 
sworn for this purpose at Armagh (on August the 12th, 1609) were these following : — 


M 1 Whitechurche Esq 

3 Sir Tirlaghe Neale, knight 

3 Carberie Me. Cann 

4 Donagh Morchie [Murphy] 
0 Tirlagh Me. Iteggart 

6 Christopher Fleming© 

7 Conn O'Neale 

8 Hugh Mo. Brien Me. Cann 


9 Donell ONeale Me. Henrie 

10 Neale Me. Coddano 

11 Donell Me. Cann 

12 Redmond Hanlon 

13 Owen boy Me. Murcho 

14 Neale OCalligan 

15 Hugh ONeale Me. Henrie 
Id Patrick oge O’Conrie 


17 Cormock Me. Tirlagh 

18 Braslowe ONeale 

19 Bartholcmewe Owen 

20 Hugh Me. Iteggart 

21 Tirlagh OCassye 

22 NiceOQuin 

23 Calvagh Me. Donnell’ 


The names ooeunring in the other Juries are not less Irish. 


The Inquisition found by the Armagh Jurors makes no mention of Coarbs or Erenachs, under those names; but it con- 
tains very much, nevertheless, on the subject of the erenach lands of the See of Armagh, adapted strongly to confirm the views 
relative to the origin of Bishops’ Lands, and other Episcopal Property, in Ireland, which we have ventured to advance in the 
preceding pages. Great numbers, for instance, of territories and denominations of land are specified by them, as paying certain 
small rents, and rendering other services, to the Archbishop of Armagh, without having ever at any time been in the possession 
of him or his precedessors, but having been always held, from time immemorial, by particular Irish septs. Thus 


“ the said jurors doe uppon their oathes say and present that eerten septs and families of the Irishrie hereafter named, have tyme out of 
mynde, possessed and inherited, according to the Irish custom, eerten townee and parcells of land hereafter specified, lyinge within the means 
and bounties aforesaid, yeelding unto the archbushopps of Ardmagh, for the tyme being*?, in right of his archbushoppricke, onelye the rents and dueties 
epsuinge, viz. the sept of Pierce Me. Gillechrany and their auncestors, tyme out of mynde, have been seised of, and in Gargagh, Imolchraine, 
and Balliheredene, contayninge half a towne land, yeeldinge and paying® thereout yerely unto the lord archbushopp of Ardmagh, for the tyme 
beinge, ten shillings per ann." {col. 2.) 

Then follow immediately the names of some seventeen other septs, and of the several parcels of land held by them, re- 
spectively, with a statement also of the rents paid by them, severally, to the primate ; at the close of which, before entering on 
the next part of their statement, the Jurors take care to insert this note ; “ And further the said jurors doe uppon tneir 

oathes say and present that the lord archbushopp of Armagh for the tyme beinge y could not alt any tyme att his will and pleasure 
remove the above named septs or families , or any of them , nor any of their auncestors out of their said possessions or freeholds afore- 
said — (coll. 3, 4.) Among the septs thus far brought under notice in the Inquisition, it may be worth while to observe, that 
there is included that of “ Owen oge OMellane,” who held “ the land of Lorga Iwallane, conteyninge one sessiagh,” or some- 
what less than half a town land, paying therefrom a rent of 6s. 8d. to the Primate. The keeper of St. Patrick’s Bell already 
mentioned, as having been deprived by Primate Prene, was perhaps of their stock. Further on in their statement, (col. 4 r ) 
the Jurors inform us as follows :-*• 


“ And farther the Raid jurors doe uppon their oathes, say and present, that within the territorie or Irish precinct of land called Toaghaghie, 
within the baronie of Armagh, the anneestors of Sir Henrie Me. Tirlagh Me. Henrie ONeale, knight, werelonge before the tyme of Con Backagh 
O'Neale, [who obtained a grant of his own lands from the Crown, in the time of Henry VIII,] seised by virtue of a guift made longe sithenee by 
one of the predecessors of .the nowe lord archbushopp of Armagh, of and in the townes and lands ensuinge, viz. of and in the towne and lands of 
Lisdromard, Ballyhoyed, Bothoran, Tawlaghboe, Balliduff, Collintragh, Brackawnagh, Tonnagh, Agherefinn, Tree, Baileaghebeg, BalledeAnin, 
and Balleskan, with th appurtenances, yeelding and payinge to the lord archbushopp of Armagh for the tyme beinge, a small rent, the certentie 
whereof the jurors know not; and that Sir Tirlagh Me. Henrie's ancestors have bene tyme out of mynde seised thereof, and being to bear the 
bonnaght of some of ths Galloglagses [i.e. soldiew,] for O'Neale, did give to the said Galloglasses foure of the stud townes for their 
bonnaghts." 

After mention (col. 5,) of “ foure and twentie townes and one sesiagh of land in the territory or Irish precinct of land, cal- 
led Clanoule,” of which the primate was seised in demesne, in right of his archbishopric, &c., the Jurors proceed to notice, in 
the following terms, the erenagh lands of Tynan : — 

And farther the said jurors doe upon their oathes, say and present that the sept of Munstarcaaesy [ MuinnUar-Cathtuaidh, see p. 38 sup.] 
tyme without the memorie of man to the contrarie, [i.e. from time immemorial,] and yet, are the auntient tenants of the five townes followinge 
lyinge within the territorie or Irish precinct called Teynan, in the said barony of Toaghrany, viz. Bally cloyd, Ballycloyntycarty, Ballynvreagb, 
Mnllaghard, and Lymmenogore with thappurtenanoes, and doe hold the same of the lord archbushopp of Ardmagh, payinge yerely, seaven and 
twentie shillings ten pence, and hearings cess for the said lord archbushopp’s horses and boyes when he would send them thither*, and that the 
sept of Clanmc. Teggarthave bene, and yet are the auntient tennants and freeholders of the lands of Ballegortmelege, in tha said territorie of 
Tynon, in the barony of Toaghrany aforesaid, withappurtenances, and held the same of the said lord archbushopp, by the yerely rent of five shil- 
lings sixpence, aiid are not to be dispossessed at the primatt’s pleasure : and that the septof Clonawe and their auncestors are and have bene tyme 
out of mynde seised and possessed of, and in the eixteene townes of land following, in the territory or precinct of land called Dirrynous, viz. the 

towne of Roghane and Carrickenenoedane [See ] yieldinge and payinge out of the said townes and lands, yerely, unto the lord 

archbushopp of Armagh for the tyme beinge, four markes, Irish, per annum, and cony [or, coigne t i.e. * entertainment,'] for the lord archbushopp 
hioBelf, and cess for his horses and boyes when he would send them." ( coL b.) 

Then, after mention of eight other septs, and their lands, we are again informed (col. 6,) that “ the said jurors doe uppon 
their oathes, say and present that the lord archbishopp of Armagh for the tyme beingey could not att any tyme dispossesse or re- 
move the said septs or their auncestors t or any of them out of their lands att his pleasure and farther on, (ib.) that 

** the sept of O'Hanlon and their auncestors, for the space of one hundred fiftie three years were and continued possessed of the six townes of 
land ensuinge, viz Tawnakeagh, Mulloghglasse, Carrigmotragh, Carriginieitragh, Lisboane, the half towne of Kilcowe, and the half towne ofDrom- 
lege in the said barony of Grier, payinge in auntient fines to the lord archbushopp of Armagh for the tyme beinge, eight porkes or some money 
in liewe thereof, per ann : the certaine snm of which money the said jurors knowe not, and that the said lands were never in the possession of the lord 
archbushopp of Ardmagh or any of his predecessors : and the said jurors doe uppon their oathes, further say and present, that the eept of Clanmc. 
Moyre and their auncestors, tyme out of mynde, were and yet are possessed and seised of the eight townes of land, followinge ; viz. Carril&ke, Lake 
nelurganagh, Mullaghin, Drinoolagh, Antaly, Cavannykillye, Lissnamackave, and Aghencorke with the appurtenances in the barony of theFfingh- 
es, and held the same of the lord archbushopp of Ardmagh, by the yerely rent of a marke, Irishe, out of everie of the said townes, amounting 


• See, in oooneotion with tide, the Reooard already given at p. 99, pop. “ Touching the oanriage of our Lord the Primate." 
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in the whole to four* pounds, per ran : bat the said jurors do notfinde that the said eight townee were att any tyme heretofore in the possession of the 
lord archbushopp of Armagh or any of hie predeeeeeore ." (col. 6.) 

Various other denominations of land are specified in the remaining portion of the same document, out of which the pri- 
mates had been wont to receive various rents and other services, also specified, but of which the jurors say and present, as be- 
fore that they 44 were never in the possession of the said lord archbushopp , or of any of his predecessors , since the first guifte.” 
(coL 7.) One or two additional specimens may be here given of the rents and services in question, before we turn from the 
statement of the Armagh jurors, to those furnished, similarly, in the other towns of the north, visited by the commissioners. 

The ancestors of Owen Enallye ONeile, and Donell Me. Henrie ONeile, for instance, were in possession of land situated 
about Lisnadill, on the south side of Armagh, for which they paid “ yerely, out of foure of the said townes, unto the said lord 
archbushopp of Ardmagh for the tyme being, ten white groats of silver for each towne, and for thother foure townes the ten- 
nant8 wear© to attend the said lord archbusshopp at his goinge toward Attycorbe, and att his return from thence homewarde.” 
(col. 7.) The sept of Mounterfillan held five towns in the territory of Derrybrachinshe, in the barony of O’Nealane, 44 by the 
yerely rent of eight shillings per ann. as achiefe rent, ortobringe home the said archbushopp’s wood, and to do other dueties in 
lieu thereof.” And, finally, “ the sept of the Cullans, and their auncestors tyme out of mynde,” were tenants of eight towns in 
Clonfeacle, which, in the times of Primate Long, and Primate Garvey, “ were sett for eight shillings per ann. for everie towne, 
and bearinge cesse for the archbushopps’ horses and horse boys, whensoever they were sent.” (col. 8.) 

One more extract from this record, and we have done with it. 

“ And they farther, uppon their oathes, present and flnde by an ancient booke showed unto them by the deane of the cathedral church of Ard- 
magh, that the twoe townes of Eddenyfeagh, Ballyedenkaapagh, Ballyrameall, Ballekhillin, and the half towne of Drum goose, should belong© to 
the said deane of tho cathedrall chnrch of Armagh, and that the towne of Dromgagh should belonge to the prior of the viccares choral! of the 
cathedral church of Armagh ; howbeit, the said jurors doe farther say, that they cannot Jinde , by any meanee , that the said lands, or any of them, 
were att any tyme in the possession of the said deane or prior, but that the said booke mencioueth, that there was paid unto the said prior out of the 
said towne of Dromagh, yerely, sixe shillinges in money, one mutton, and one lossett of butter ; and that the like rent and dueties wem paid uqfco the 
said deane of Armagh, yerely, out of everie of the rest of the said townes.” 

The final conclusion arrived at by the Armagh jurors was, that all the lands forming the sutyect of their Inquisition, 
saving the demesne lands of the primate, and the inheritances of some half dozen other parties, 44 are now in the reall and ac- 
tuall possession of the crowne, by the attainder of Hugh late erle of Tirone, and otherwise.” 

The verdict of the Tyrone jurors, on a similar Inquisition , at Dungannon, on the 28rd of Augustin the tame year, accords 
wholly, in its bearing on our subject, with the preceding. But it makes mention throughout, of the termon and erenach lands 
by those names, and eveif enters at the close into giving some account of their origin, in the passage already cited at page 29, 
sup. From the long and important statement of these Jurors, our limits will allow us to introduce but a fow other extracts, 
illustrative of the style and character of the whole. They commence by stating, (col. 2.) 

“ that the lord archbushopp of Ardmagh is seised in fee, in right ofhis archbushopprick of Ardmagh, of and in the severall yerely rents, services, 
and customes underwritten, yssuing out of certen parcells of erenagh land, within the Baronye of Dunganon, in the said conntie of Tyrone, as 
followeth, viz. — 

“ out of the erenagh land of Donoghmore, eontayninge thirtene tullaghes, everie tullagh contayninge one ballliboe rad cue sessiagh, every 
sessiagh contayninge a thirde part of a balliboe, the yerely rent of forty shillings per ann. and sixe shillings and eight pence Irish for everie 
bloodshed ; and, also, a yerely cosherie in the said lord archbushopp his visitation, yf he come himself in person, and not otherwise ; 

“ and also, out the erenagh land of Kyllishell, contayninge twoe small balliboes ; the yerely rent of three shillings and four pence per ran. 
and one mntton, thirtie cabdell meadors of oates, and a oosherie yerely, if the said lord archbushopp come himself in visitation, and not else ; 
together with fines for bloodshed as before ; 

“ and also out of the erenagh land of Artra, contayninge twelve tollaghes (whereof the erenagh had one free from exactions) ; the yearly 
rent of fonre markes per ann. and a cosherie {or entertainment, R.K.] for one night yerely, in his visitation, and not otherwise ; 

“ and out of the erenagh land of Ardboo als. Ballileigh conteyninge thirtene tullaghes, (whereof one tullagh was free to the erenagh), the 
yerely rent of fower markes per ann. and one oosherie yerely in his visitation, as before, and not otherwise ; and that the herenagh of this land wm 
to beare twoe third parts of the chargge in repairing and mainteyninge the parish church; 

“ and also out of the termon land of Ballyneclage, contayninge fonrtene tullaghes, (whereof two tullaghes were free to the corbe) the yerebe 
Tent of twoe markes per ann. and a cosherie, as before, and the herenagh of this place ; alsoe, to beare twoe third parts of the chardge in repay- 
ring© and mainteyninge the parishe church e there.” [punctuation, so, in the printed Inqq.) 

Then, after mention of the erenach land of Donogh-Henrie, we have ( col. 8 ,) this which follows : — 

“ and also, out of the chappell and sixe balliboes of the erenagh land of Stnckane als. Dromchile ; the yerely rent of twentie shillings per 
ann. and ont of the plow lands thereof, fifteen© madders of oates in liewe of a cosherie ; but if the lord archbushopp doe, in his visitation, take a 
oosherie, as he may lawfallie doe, then he is not to have file said fiftene madders of oates ; rad that the herenagh of this place was to mainteyne 
the said chapell in honor of St. Marogh.” 

Then, after mention of some other erenach lands, comes this i 

“ And alsoe, out of the fower balliboes of land of Killneman ; [ Killyman ;] the yerely rent of twentie shillings per ann., which fonre balliboes 
of land, for the space of twoe hundred yeares, have bene inherited by the Muntercullan, [i.e. the Collan family, or sept,] in course of Tanistrie 
neither could the archboshopp of Ardmagh, for the tyme beinge, lawfully remove them.” (col. 3.) 

These are all the specimens we have space to admit, of the long statement from which they are taken. In the part of it 
which follows, the jurors enter into a full account of all the erenagh lands iu the various parishes of Tyrone, as then existing^ 
and the rents and services paid from them to the archbishops of Armagh, and bishops of Deny and Clogher. And they end 
by finding, like the Armagh jurors, that all the lands in question (excepting the inheritance of Sir Henry oge ONeale, and with 
reservation also of the bishops 1 mensal lands, and the rents and customs aforesaid, Ac., &c ,) 44 are nowe in the reall and actuall 
possession of his majestie, by reason of the attainder of treason of Hugh, late earl of Tirone,” &c. * 

The report of the Jurors 14 att Lymmavaddy, in the Countie of Colrane ,” in their Inquisition, on the 30th of August, in th^ 
same year, accords with the others abovementioned in the character of the light which it throws on the sulgect of Coarbs, Ere- 
nachs, and their lands. This report has been already cited at some length at page 7 of the present memoir, and more briefly 
at page 27. To the passages there cited we shall add just two others from the same report in this place. At the commence- 
ment, after having made mention of one or two small items of property belonging to the bishop of Derry, they proceed thus : — 

** And the said jurors do uppon their oathes, farther say and present, that the said late bushopp of Derry and his predecessors, both before 
rad untill the makmge of the said statute of the attainder of Shane O’ Neale, made in the arid eleventh y ere of the said late Queene Elizabeth, was 
seised in fee, in right of the said bushoppricke of Derry, of rad in severall yerely rents, customes, and refections yssuing rat of oerten herenagh • 
lands within the said baronie of Colrane, in manner rad forme followinge, vis, out of the herenagh land of Dunboe, neere the parishe church of 
Dunboe, conteyninge three balliboes, over and besides the two balliboes of erenagh land of Naburny, rad one balliboe of erenagh land of Bally- 
maddy, which the here n ag h of that place had free, five shillings sterling per ann. rad an yerely nfeorion yf the erid bushopp did not visit©, rad 
net rise, and alnoc five ahillinge aterirng per an n. out of the ertnaghe's third parts if the tiefiw of thi raid parish# at Drab oe, and also rat of 
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< the «r**of bland of Graungeoiore contayoinge twelve balliboes, viz. — Patoge [he.] .... fordo shillings sterling per anti, and a yerely 
feccion as before, and not otherwise, which lands the nowe lord bnshopp of Derry, doth sett and dispose att his pleasure, bat by what right the 
saidjurors knows not, but they say that the said bushopp's predecessors never emmed or ought to have the said land itself, but only the rent and refec- 
tion aforesaid (coll 1, 2.) 

Towards the end of the samd report, they introduce the following statement : — 

* And farther, the said jurors doe, uppon their oathes, present and say, that the temporall lords never reeeaved any rents or duedes out of the 
termon or herenagh lands of the said dbuntie of Colrane, but that Shane O’Neale, in the beginninge of his rebellion, compelled the tenants of the 
said termon and herenagh lands to give him sundrie uncertaine rents and customs, which the said jurors finds to have bene extorted wrongfullio 
and de facto , as an unlawfull exaction, and not dejure or as a lawful rent” {coll 0, 6.) 

The short return of the Derry jurors, dated Sepr. 1st. in the same year, contains less of any importance to our present 
subject than those which precede. But it has at the end the following statement on the matter, which is worth citing for our 
purpose. 

“ And lastly touchinge the several! names of herenagh , termon, and corbe, the said jurors doe uppon their oathes finde and present that all 
termon and herenagh land within the said conntie was att the first given by CoUwnkiU and the succeeding abbotts unto the severed! septs before any 
busshops were khowne to be in this countrie ; and that the said land was free and had the priviledges of sanctoarie and other liberties, and was 
enjoyed by the sept in course of gavelkynde.” 

Though we cannot, of course, regard the traditionary information of these jurors as sufficient to controvert the fact, (at- 
tested with superfluous fullness by all records which bear on it,) that Ireland never was, from the time of Patrick, without a supply of 
bishops, yet, their reference to a period, when abbots disposed, at pleasure, of church lands, “ before any busshops were known© 
to be in this countrie,” is not wanting in interest, nor yet wholly in foundation, if we but regard it as a natural enough corrup- 
tion of a true tradition, connected with times when there were, actually, no bishops possessed of see lands, or episcopal rents, 
or diocesan jurisdiction, in the island. 

The Report of the Jurors of Donegall , in their Inquisition at Lifford, on the 12th of September, in the same year, is very 
long, and includes many curious particulars, a few samples of which we shall next pat before the reader. In the parish of 
.Faugh an, it is stated, near the opening, that there were six quarters of erenagh land, two of which were mensal lands, [i.e. 
demesne lands, of his own,] of the lord bishop of Derry, 44 and that there are yerely and auncient rents yssuinge and payable 
out of thother four© quarters of land unto the said lord busshop of Deny, for the tyme beinge, in right of the said busshopric 
•f Derry as followeth, viz. : 

“ oat of everie quarter ten meathers of butter, everie meather conteyninge two gallons English© measure, twentie gallons of meals of the 
same measure, sixe score meathers of seed oates of the same measure, to be paid att candlemas yerely, and five shillings and foure pence per an- 
num out of everie of the said quarters, and twoe muttons to be delivered in July and August ; and also out of everie the said quarters one quarter 
of beofe per annum to be levied in winter, and that of all the said chardge, (except the said rent paid in money,) the parson and viecar ought to pay 
Ike seventh parte.” (coL 1.) 

From the next passage to be cited, the reader will, I fear, be supplied with some ground for believing that these Donegall 
jurors were a little too inconsiderate in the use of their oaths, and rather over ready to swear about matters concering which 
they could have no certain knowledge. Of the erenagh land in the parish of Clonm&ny, (in Innishowen,) amounting in all 
to six quarters, (each quarter being three balliboes,) they say, (col. 2.) that 

“ of the said sixe quarters, three quarters were given in Cullumkillie’s tyme, and that the lord bushopp of Derry hath andreoeaveth, in right 
•f bis busshopricke, out of twoe of the said quarters, such and the like rentes proporcionablie as out of the herenagh land in the parishes above 
mentioned, and that the third quarter named Donally, is free to Donnogh OMorreesen, who is the abbotts • corbe and the busshop Derrie's herenagh 
of those three quarters : and the said jurors do further say, uppon their oathes, that the other three quarters of the said sixe quarters church 
land were given by the O’Dogherties and O’Donells to Collumkill as a dedication towards his vestiments when he went to warre, which said three 
quarters, together with the said other third quarter, beinge free, were given to the aunoestors of the said Donogh OMorreeson, whoe in those 
daies were servaunts to Columkills, and are now in the possession of Sir Raph Bingly, knight, and that the said herenagh paid unto the said 
husshop of Derry, out of the busshop’s thirds of the tiethes of the said lands, the yerely pendon of ten shilliuges Englishe, and was auntienttj 
accustomed to collect all the busshop’s dueties throughout the whole barony of Enishowen ; . . . and that in the said parish© are sixe gortee 
of glebe, whereof three gortes belodge to the viccar, and thother fower [tic] gortes to the keeper of the missagh or ornaments left by Coltimkill. ,r 

Concerning the curious article here spoken of, Dr. Reeves, in his Edition of Colton's Visitation of Derry , supplies the fol- 
lowing information (at p. 45.) : — 

“ This reliquary, or Meeshach , as it is called, was preserved in Inishowen till within the last century, when it was obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Faban, by Dr. Thomas Barnard, eldest son of the then bishop of Derry. This clergyman having been successively archdeacon and 
dean of Derry, bishop of Killaloe and of Limerick, died in 1800, and on the sale of his effects, the Meeshach was purchased by Mr. Vallence, a 
bookseller of Dublin, from whom it passed to Mr. Jones the auctioneer, then to Sir W. Betham, and from him to the late Duke of Sussex ; at 
whose sale it was bought by Mr. Rodd, the bookseller, for £20, who transferred it at that price to Lord Adare [now Earl of Dunraven] ; and thus 
tt found its way to the place of all others best suited to be its depository, the College of St Columba, where it exists, a monument of ancient art 
and of recent munificence. In Sir W. Betham’s Antiquarian Researches there is a drawing of it, which represents not only the part which re- 
mains of the original design, but also the incongruous additions which were made to the case, by way of a restoration, by some tasteless mechanic. 
An important part, however, has escaped in the silver frame of the upper surface, on which is au inscription in Irish letters, that connects the re- 
liquary with the family under notice. It is to this effect: Bbian mac Br. I Muirgiussa do cumdaig me ADo. m.ccccc.xxxhii. ‘ Brian, son of 
Brian OMuirgiussan, covered me, Anno Domini 1534.’ With this date agrees the style of the letter, which is angular, and possesses neither the 
beauty nor the distinctness of the early character.” 

Sir W. Betham, by a strange error, (in his Antiquarian Researches abovementioned,) interprets the date on the Meeshach as 
being A.D. 503, more than 1000 years before the true date. The article which this reliquary was intended to contain, was, no 
doubt, such as was usually placed in an ancient case of the kind, viz., a copy of the Holy Gospels, or some other Sacred Book, 
Which was held in religious veneration among the people in those days. But whatever treasure of the kind the Meeshach once 
contained, nothing of the sort has been in it for many ages, nor even any tradition to tell what was its original burden. Coveiw 
«f the kind appear, however, to have shared in the veneration which was paid to the sacred treasures within them ; as has been 
remarked by Dr. Petrie in that learned Essay, which decided, once for all, the once absurdly conducted controversy as to “ the 
origin and uses of the Round Towers of Ireland." In the same Essay, attention is passingly drawn to the circumstance, that k 
formed one of St. Coiumkille’s occupations, (according to the testimony of an ancient poetic Life of him, preserved in the 
Leabhar Breac , in the Royal Irish Academy,) to employ -himself in making such cases and satchels for books, as were in those 
days used, for their better preservation, and also, (as appears from different anecdotes, quoted by Dr. Petrie, m the same work, 
pp. 333-337,) to facilitate their being carried about, suspended across the bearer's back, from place to place, as occasion might 
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require. To return, however, to the Donegal Inquisition, from which we have been making this digression. — The church- 
lands in Innishowen were not, it seems, allowed to be free of contributions to the temporal chieftain, for 

“ the said jurors doe, uppon their oathes, say, that uppon everie quarter of corbe land, termon land and herenagh land, within the said banmy 
of Enisowen, (the landes lying© in the parishe of Fawne, Clonmany, and Deserteigny aforesaid only excepted), ODoghertie hath aondentlie had 
and receaved fower meathers of butter, and eight meathers of meale per annum, everie meather oonteyninge twoe gallons Engl i s h measure, but 
they say that none of the said butter or meale hath bene paid in the tyme of the nowe 'lord busshop of Denys." ( eoL 4.) 

In their account of the church lands in the barony of Raphoe, the jurors state * 4 that the 

“ Carohordeveme properlye belonges to the deane of Raphoe, whoe in that respect is att his owne chardge to entertayne the whole clergie 
the first day and night, att any time when aconvocadon shall be called, and that Carrofiggart doth belonge to the aept of 4he iDowgans who were 
the busshop's carpenters." [Ac., Ac.] (cat. 6.) 

“ And further, the said jurors doe uppon their oathes say, that in the said barony is also the parish of Taboihin, oonteyninge in the whole 
twelve ballibetaghes and ft half, whereof rower quarters are herenagh land, and that ORuddy was auncientjy the herenagh there, but nowe the 
busshop of Raphoe doth att his owne will dispose thereof, out of which the annuall rent to the said busshop was sixe meathers of butter and 
fower meathers of meale, and sixe shillings and eightpence, Ir. in money, for everie quarter inhabited," Ac. (ib.) 

In the parish of Clandowaddoge “ there are,” say the jurors, 44 fower quarters of kerenagh land, and the kerenagh thereof 
is the sept of Mointerhernes, . . . and the herenaghes tenants have foure and twentie gorts, or small parcells of land free 

to themselves, devided equallie uppon the said fower quarters, whereof everie one of the said tenants are proportionablie free as 
they severallie hold the said gorts ; and that in the said parishe are twelve gortes more, lyinge twoe myles from the church named 
Killdaveed, which are free to the kerenagh : and the said jurors also say, uppon their oathes, that all the said landes were, longe 
before the tyme of any busshop , given to the Saint O’Woddog.” The jurors do not, in this case, add whether it was as 
44 a dedication towards his vestiments” for war, or not. Their statement, relative to the pre-episcopal Saints of Ireland, must, 
however, be received in such a qualified sense, as weliave applied already to alike statement of fhe Derry Jurors, in the last 
case. Of the church lands, &c., in Tory island, the Donegal jurors give (col. 9,) the following account : — 

“ And the said jurors further say, that in the said baronie is the island of Torro, conteyninge twoe quarters of termon land, ( whereof O'Ro- 
hertye is both kerenagh and corbe,) paying© thereout to the said busshop of Raphoe seven shillings Ir. per annum, and, also, for everie balliboe 
inhabited fortie tercian madders of maulte, and thirtie yards of brack an cloafch of their owne malooge soe thin as beinge laid uppon the ground© 
the grasse might appeare through the same, and that the said O'Rohertie beinge deade, the bnsshop is to institute one of bis sept in that place ; 
and they alsoe say, that in the parish of Torra is both a parson and viccar, and that the said viccar hath one free gorte of glebe, and paieth to 
the busshop twoe shillinges proxies, but for the proxies paid to the parson the said jurors refer themselves to the busshop’s register ; and farther, 
they say that the tiethos of this parishe are paid in kynde, one third parte to the parson, an otherthird parte to the viocar, and the byshop's third 
parte to the kerenagh, out of which third parte the said kerenagh paieth to the said busshop sixe shilUnges and eight pence , pencion; and that the 
said parson, viocar and kerenagh are to beare the chardge of repairinge and mainteyninge the parishe churche, as before." 

After notice of many other parishes, Ac., by the jurors at Lifford, 

44 they alsoe say, that in the said barony [of Tirhugh] is the parishe of Clancollurakill, oonteyninge five quarters, beinge all termon land, and 
that Willm. oge Me. Eneilis in both corbe and kerenagh of thone moitie thereof, and Neale MoEneilia is corbe of thother moitie ; and they farther 
say, that in former times there was onely one corbe of the whole landes, but that uppon discontent ooooeived by one of the sept, for that he was 
not named corbe , he adhered to O'Donnell, and by his power was made *corbe to the moitie thereof, and soe continued in possession ofliis moitie 
untill O’Donnell’s late defection." {col. 12.) 

Somewhat farther on (col. 18,) in the same report, *re come upon the statements which follow : — 

44 And the said jurors doe alsoe finde uppon theire oathes, that the bushopp, for the tyme beinge, could not raise or increase the rentes or 
duties uppon the termon or kerenagh laud, either uppon the alteracion of the kerenagh or otherwise, and that what rent or duties the said 
biahopps have raised or receaved, over and above tbauncient rentes and duties above particulerlie set downe in everie parishe, did first begine 
and were exacted by Rees Coytemore [i.e. Rees of the Great Coat,] in the time of his enstodie and not before, and that the herenaghs did yealde 
unto the said Coytmore's exaction and increase of rent, fearinge that otherwise they should have bine displaced 

“ Moreover, the said jurors doe, uppon their oathes, present and saie, that the busbopp had, in and uppon the church land within the dioces, 
several! refections in his visitation for the busines of the church, and not otherwise, and that according© to the proporcion of the land and ability 
of the clergie, and that if the said bishop staied three nights in one parishe, he laie first uppon the kerenagh, the second night uppon the viccar, 
and the third night uppon the parson, and that if he staid but one night in the parishe, the parson, viccar, and kerenagh, did contribute equallie 
towardes that chardge ; and the said jurors doe alsoe finde uppon their oathes, that all the church landes within the dioces of Raphoe were 
aunciently free from cuttinges, exoccions and impositions whatsoever, (the rentes and duties above mencioned to be due and annswerable out of 
the same excepted,) until Manus ODonell’s time, whoe first began to impose bonnaghtes and the like uppon them against the chnrch mens’ 
willes,” Ac* Ac. ( colL 13, 14.) 

“ And further, the said jurors doe, uppon their oathes, saie and present, that in auncient time there wears divers landes given by temporall 
lords to saint es, or hoiie men, in the said com. [i.e. county,] for celebratinge divine service and prayinge for their soule's healthes, and that the 
said saintes or holy men, dedicating© themselves onely to praier and the service of God, did, for their better ease, ordaine and constitute seve- 
rall herenaghes to manure and occnpie those landes, which were usually a whole sept, and the principall of the sept was named the kerenagh, 
whoe successively did enjoy those landes yealdinge and payinge certaine rentes unto the sainctes, and that afterwardes bishopps beinge , created 
by the pope, did succeeds the saintes in thou landes, of whom the said herenaghes held their said severall landes as from the saintes, payinge such 
rentes and duties to the bishoppe as they or their sept did formerke pay to the saintes, and were not to be displaced by the bushopp satisfyinge the 
auncient and accustomed rentes and duties unto them, as they doe nowe in those latter dales, and that the ssadherenaghes are to be named by the 
said bushopps, ever sithence, who take an income and an oathe of fidelitie to themselves of the herenaghes, aod that one sept beinge deade, the 
bushopp is to ordaine an other sept herenagh in that place, with thadvice of the gravest men of the churche, which herenagh is alwaies to be the 
most auncient of the sept, aod not to be chosen hereditary, [i.e. according to the rule of primogeniture, R.K.,1 neither are the said landes inhe- 
ritable to the chiefe herenagh alone, but that the whole sept of the said herenagh are equallie to inhabit with nim, and have their share of the 
land aocordinge to their severall abilities to psie the bnshopp his rent, and that amcege them the herenagh hath a freedom above the rest, which 
in particular the said jurors cannot preciselie present ; and further said jurors doe, uppon their oathes, present and saie, that the whole contrie 
of Tireoonnell, otherwise called ODonnell’s country, and all landes, tenements, and hereditamentes above mencioned to belonge to any 
bushoppricke, deanery, abbie, monastery, or religions house, are now in the reall and actuall possession of the crowne, by reason of the at- 
tainder of treason of Rorie late earle of Tireconnell." 

The Fermanagh jurors, at Enniskillen, in their Inquisition dated the eighteenth of September in the same year, do also 
furnish us with a long and particular account of the matters referred to them for enquiry ; at the commencement of which they 
notice that 

“the lord bisshop of Clogher is seised in fee, in right of his busshoprick of Clogher, of and in the rent, refeceions and duties following*, is- 
suinge out of the herenagh land ot Magheriooohnanny, containinge two quarters and three acres of the newe measure, making four quarters one 
acre aod an halfe of the ould measure, whereof Phelim O’Muldowne is the herenagh, and bath three acres of the same free, viz. of and in the 
yearly rent of two raarkes per annum, everie marke beinge bat twentie and six groates sterlinge, and twoe white groates, and also fower nights’ 
refeceions in the said bushopp's twoe visitaoions, and not else : viz. twoe nightes in may visitacion, and twoe nightes at alhallontide visitacion, and 
for want of flesh and wine or aquavite [i.e. whiskey] fower shillinges ; and alsoe at every hallontide, halfe a beofe, or three shillings and fower 
pence, and thirtie ffroghans of oate bread©, or five shillinges in lien thereof." ( coL I.) 

Some of the church lands in Fermanagh are spoken of as being in the possession of a class of persons called duaghasas, 
[i.e. * natives,*] who appear to have been a kind of inferior erenachs ; of which an instance occurs in the part of the next extract 
relating to the parish of Boho. The bishop, say the jurors, (col. 2,) receives 
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“ out of the herenagh land of Boghae, conteyninge twoe quarters and twoe tates* of the newe measure, (whereof the twoe tales are free) 
one marke per annum, makeinge as before, and a eosherie of twelve mothers of butter, aecordinge to their owne measure, and halfe a beofe, or 
six groates and one white groate in lieue of the said beof, per annum, and that O'Fellan and his sept are the herenaghes of the said land, under 
whome there is another sept in the nature of an herenagh, called Clanmc. garraghan, whoe inherit® a fourth parte of the said twie quarters, and 
that the said herenagh O'Felan and his sept enjoy the rest of the said twoe quarters, and that the herenagh O’Felan hath one of the said free tates 
called Karne to himselfe, and that the other free tate called Bostollan, is subdevided amongst his sept or dough asaes under him eqnallie according 
to their proporcion of chargeable land ; 

“ and alsoe out of the herenagh land of Devenish, conteyninge in all fewer quarters of the newe measure, of which soe much as lay in the 
iland Devenish (except Bossimartina conteyninge a fourth part of a tate) ib free and belonged to the corbe or chief e herenagh of that place, fower 
markes per annum, makings as before, and eight night's eosherie in his visitacion as before and not else, and threescore sroaghans of oatebread 
and a beofe per annum, or tenne shillings in liewe of the said bread, and an noble per annum in liewe of the said beofe ; and that there are three 
herenaghs of the said land : viz. O'Tullie whoe is the chiefe and is herenagh of one halfe of the said land , O’Cassidie whoe is herenagh of one quarter 
of the said land, and O'Casy whoe is likewise herenagh of an other quarter of the said land." (coll. 2, 3.) [Farther on, these jurors farther state, 
that,] 

“in the said barony of Maghereboy and Twora, is the parish of Devenish, the parish church whereof, standeth within the Hand of Devenish ; 
and that in the said parishe is both a parson and viccar, collative ; and that the tithes are paid in kinde, one fourth parte to the bushopp of Clogher , 
an other fourth parte to the viccar, and thother two fourth partes to the parson of the said parishe, and the charge of repairinge and maintaininge 
the parishe church to be borne as before [i.e. * that the parson and viccar are equally to beare one third parte of the charge in repairinge and 
mainteininge’it;] and they alsoe say that the said parson paieth yerely for proxies, unto the said bushopp of Clogher eight shillinges, and the 
said viccar fower shillinges per ann. and they alsoe saie, that in the said parishe is a chappie of ease called Moynyagh, and half a tate of herenagh 
land thereunto belonginge, whereof Clanmc. Iteggart was the herenagh, and paid thereout to the corbe or herenagh of Devenish twelve pence per 
ann. but nothings to the bushopp .” ( colL 3, 4.) 

Having made mention of eight tates of land on the south side of Longh Erne, “all which,” they observe, “together with 
the tithes thereof belonge to the late dissolved abbey or house of channons of Devenish,” the Fermanagh jurors report further, 
(col. d .) — 

“ that the said abbey or house of chanons of Devenishe, with one orchard or moore thereunto belonginge, are scituate and beinge in the iland 
of Devenish ; and that out of the said abbey the said bushopp of Clogher had yerelie a refeccion far a daie, or tenn shillinges in lieve thereof in 
his visitation and not else, hut not to staie all night : and they alsoe saie uppon their oathes, that the late priorie or house of secular priests of 
Collidea [i.e. of Culdees, R.K.], with an orchard thereunto belonginge, is likewise scituate in the said iland of Devenish, and that to the said 
late priorie doe belonge four tates of land of the ould measure, with the tithes thereof, in the borronie aforesaid." 

Similar information is furnished by the jurors relative to the church lands in the other parishes throughout Fermanagh, but 
what relates to Devenish in particular has been selected for giving at such length here, from the interest naturally connected 
with the place, in the mind of a student of the ecclesiastical history and antiquities of Ireland. At the close of the Fermanagh 
Inquisition, as in the ethers preceding, we are supplied with information as to the state of church patronage in the districts 
concerned in it, and, also, as before, with an account of the origin, &c., of the erenagh lands, which, though rather long, is of 
such interest in connection with the subject of this Memoir, that we cannot forbear citing it here in extenso, thus : — 

“Moreover, the sold jurors doe, uppon their oathes, s*y and present, that in every of the parsonages and vicearages within the said countie of 
Fermannagh (exceptinge such as are impropriated) the bushopp in whose dioces the said benefice shall be found void, did and might within the 
sixe monethes after the vacancie, collate to the benifice, beinge void, and that if the bushopp collated not within sixe monethes, that then the said 
collacion came to the archbushopp of that province, and that if the said archbnahopp collated not within other sixe monethes, that then the said 
collacion, came to the pope ; but the said jurors say, that they have heard that great Cocormagh Me. Quire, graundfather to Brian oge , now lyvinge , 
had all advousons , presentations and rightes of patronage of all parsonages and viccarages with the said countie, untill the pope, by the general l 
councell of Trent , took them from him ; but the said jurors have not seen it in their time : 

“and further, the said jurors doe uppon their oathes say, that the said herenagh landes were first raven by the temporall lordes to certaine 
sainctes free from anie dutie or exaccion whatsoever, to thend the said sainctes should maintains the church, celebrate divine service, and keepe 
hospitalitie ; and that of the said sainctes some were confessors, some deaeons, and some virgins ; and that the said sainctes (before they ceased,) 
chose out some septes whom they most Respected, and gave unto every sept a proporcion of land, to be equally by them and their posteritie in- 
herited for ever, to the same uses and intentes, and to maintaine the same rites for which the said landes were formerhe given to the said 
sainctes, and that theruppon one or more of the said septes was placed in every parishe for the better maintenance of the church, and keepinge 
of hospitalitie aecordinge to the maininge of the said sainctes ; and that the said septes or the saintes before them , desirous to mantaine the church 
and the liberties thereof which they enjoyed, did voluntarilie give unto the bushopp within whose dioces they lived , certaine pencions and other 
duties as they are above sett downe , to thend the said busshopp should protect them and their liberties ; and that until the said pencions and duties 
were soe voluntarilie given , the busshopp never had or claimed to have to doe either with the said land or the tenentes thereof, and that from thenee- 
fourth the busshopp toske uppon him the proteccion of the said mptes and of their landes, and give to every chiefe of a sept the name of herenagh , 
whereof the land was first called herenagh land ; 

“ and the said jurors alsoe say uppon their oathes, that the said herenaghs himselfe was to he first elected by the sept amongest themselves, 
and to be confirmed by the bushopp, and that if the said sept could not agree, then the ellection belonged to the bushopp, dean, and chapter, but 
that the bushopp alwaies confirmed the said herenagh soe elected, and far that confirmacion receaved such fees and duties proporcionabhe as for 
the institutinge of anie clerke into a benefice ; nevertheless the said jurors say that the inheritance and sole propertie of the land remained in the 
sept, and that if any time the sept weare quite extinct, yet the bushopp had noe power either to detaine the landes in his owne possesson , or to dis- 
pose of it to any other person , hnt to such a sept whereof he would chouse another herenagh to perforate those duties and rightes in the church 
that the former herenaghes had done, and that then alsoe, the said bushopp could not alter or increase his former rent, pencion or duties ; 

“ and the said jurors alsoe saie uppon their oathes, that it was in thelleccion of the sept to make any parte of their land free, payings the 
bushopp dnlie out of the rest, and that if the herenagh, or any other of his sept had made a forfeiture of his poreion, it came not to the bushopp 
hut was partible betwixt the whole sept" ( col 8.)^ 

The Report closes by stating, that “ the whole countrie of Fermannagh” had come, by course of law, into the possession 
of Hugh Me. Guire, “ who was slaine in actuall rebellion against the said late queene Elizabeth : and that touchinge the rentes, 
duties and refeccions above mencioned, to belong to the said busshoppricks, or to either of them, the said jurors doe for the 
quantitie of the said rentes, duties and refeccions, bee they more or lesse, referr themselves to the said bushopps severall 
registers.” 

In the statement of the Jurors at Cavan , on the 25th of the same month of September, 1609, so far as it relates to the 
rents and duties paid to the bushop from the termon lands of the county, &c ., &c., there is no new feature of any apparent im- 
portance presented, to make it necessary to introduce any lengthened extracts from it in connection with any of the particular 
localities concerned. Beside the sums of money paid him from each, the bishops had other perquisites, as before, varying ac- 
cording to circumstances ; as for instance, from “ the poll” of land called Mc.Connyns poll, which formed part of the termon 
lauds of Kilmore, in the barony of “Loughtie als. Cavan,” he received “six shillinges eight pence, and twentie breads with 
butter proportionablie, eight daie laborers, and a sixth parte of cease, coyny and other charges, per annum, out of the poll of 

Tullagh six shillings eightpence, twelve breads, fower mathers of butter, and eight daie workmen per annum, out of the 

Urtnon land of Annagh, containing one poll, three shillings fower pences, and three reape hookes per annum” and so in various 
other instances. ( coU . 1, 2.) 

But the account given by these Cavan Jurors, at the close of their report, (coll. 7, 8,) concerning the original and history 
of the termon lands, and their possessors, is peculiarly valuable and worthy of attention, in connection with ail that precedes ; 
and we accordingly place it before the reader unabridged, as follows : — 

* A tat f, or tath, was an Irish measure' of land, varying In extent from 10 to SO acres. 
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“ And touchinge the originall of the termon land, the said jurors doe uppon their oathes finde that before the distinguishing of parishes in 
these partes, there were certen religious men, in nature of hermittes, whoe sequestringe themselves from all worldly busines, did severallie retire 
themselves into several private places, where they severally betooke themselves to prater, and to other godlie actes for their soules health ; and 
in testimony of their zeale and devocion, every of them for the moste parte erected a church, and that to every of the said religious persons the tem - 
porall lordes gave a severall porcion of land, free for ever, to thintent that the said religious persons should maintaine hospitallitie, pray for the soule’s 
health of the said lordes, and repairs and keepe the said churches, and otherwise to advaunce the service of God in that place whereon hee lived ; 
and that the said religious persons ceaainge, every one of them made choice of the most sufficient person about, and to that person and his sept 
he gave his porcion of land, to be inherited by him and his sept for ever, to the same uses and intentes for which the said temporall lordes first 
gave them to the said religious persons, and that to the said landes wears annexed oerten liberties and freedom es, as sanctuarie and the like, for 
which cause the said land was called termon, or free and protected land, and the cheife tennant thereof in some places called corbe, and in some 
places herenagh ; 

“ and that afterwardes, when the temporall lordes in their severall warns, and uppon other occasions, began to charge and tax the said ter- 
'mon landes with divers exaccions and imposicions, the said corbes and herenaghet fledd unto the bushopp of the dioces wherein they lived, and be - 
sought his protection against the wronges and injuries of the temporal 1 lordes , and therefore gave voluntarily unto the bushopp a rent or pension out 
of their landes, and sometimes they besought the protection of such of the temporall lordes as they thought would defend them against the rest, 
and unto such temporall lordes some of the corbes and herenaghes gave certen rentes or pencions out of their landes, untill which time the bu- 
shopp had never any things to doe either with the landes or with the tennantes there ; 

“ but from thence fourth the busshopp undertooke the proteccion of the said herenaghes and of their landes , and in ptoces of time tooke on him: 
a power to confirm every coRBE and herenaoh in tbeir land, and uppon the atisrocion of tvivy tarbe or herenagh tapke of them certen duties 
whereunto the said corbes and herenaghes vohmtarilie yielded, the rather to continue themselves in the said bushopp' s protection, and that the corbe and 
herenagh was ever to be elected by the sept amongst themselves, and was comonlie thauncientest of the sept, but if the sept could not agree in 
the eleccion, then the bushopp and whole clergie assembled and did elect one of the same, sept, but still the bushopp confirmed and allowed 
him, 

“ and that if the whole sept weare at anye time extinct, tb# bushopp could not either detaine the said land in his owne handes, or disposo 
them to any particular person, unlesse it weare to another sept, out of which the newe herenagh or corbe should be created to inherit the said 
land, to the same uses for which it was formerlie given, which the said bushopp himselfe could not doe without th assent of the whole clergie, and 
that then hee could neither alter nor increase his rent or pencion ; 

“ and that if the corbe or herenagh , or any of the sept under him, had made a forfeiture of any parcell of the said land, that came not to the 
bnshopp, but was partable amongst the rest of the sept, and that the difference betwixt a corbe and an herenagh is this, that the corbe , called in 
latin pleibanus , is head of a greater famiUe or sept, and sometimes of severall septes , and hath sometime under him several herenaghes, but the here - 
rtaghe was heads or cheife of a smaler number of people, and seldom had under him more than his owne sept” 

Allowing for some inaccuracies in these papers of the northern jurors, not unnatural, where their information seems to 
have been derived chiefly from tradition, and which we are enabled to correct by the aid of the old Irish Annals, the light which 
they throw on the history of the coarbs and erenachs is still valuable and important. The distinction between the different 
classes of pereons intended originally by those names, as well as that between the termon and the erenach lands, was, when 
those papers were drawn up, a good deal lost sight of : and in the Survey of the Co. Fermanagh, for instance, at the beginning 
of the volume containing the Ulster Inquisitions, (and dated in 1608,) the church lands are spoken of as being generally in the 
possession of “ corbes'' only, no mention being made of any erenachs. So, in that Survey, the church lands of Aghalurcher 
are said to be held by a family of the Maguires * as corbes while the later Inquisition (of 11509,) abovequoted, styles the same 
particular family ‘ herenaghs' of the same church. And, when the church lands became appropriated to episcopal sees, and 
the occupants were supposed to farm them for the bishop, coarb or erenach became another name for his farmer or agent, as 
in a passage of M‘Firbis’s translation of the ancient register of Clonmacnoise, (quoted by Dr. Reeves, in Colton's Visn. p. 116,) 
whicn, after mention of services claimable by the Bishop of Clonmacnoise from Kill Tachuir, adds, “ that a comharb or corbe 
was sent from Cluain [i.e. Clonmacnoise,] to Kill Tachuir, i.e. Duhily O ’Conoil, who used to receave the Bushop of Cluain’s 
rents.” 

But, independently of such inaccuracies as are above referred to, the statements of the jurors relative to the original inde 
pendence of the coarbs and erenachs of any episcopal jurisdiction, — the circumstance that their lands had never, at any time, 
belonged to the bishops, — that their submission to the latter, and consenting to pay them rents, was a voluntary procedure, 
with a view to obtaining protection in their possessions, and that it was, in fine, the Church of Rome which had effected the 
bringing about of the change which established bishops, with ordinary diocesan jurisdiction, in Ireland, — are altogether worthy 
of attention, as conformable to what is, by other historical evidence, made sufficiently certain. 

George Montgomery, bishop of Derry at the time of the Plantation, and who was, also, one of the Commissioners employed 
in the above investigations, was, himself, the author of different statements on the subject of them, which are still extant, and 
of sufficient interest to entitle at least a portion of them to a place in these pages. 

The first of these statements of Bishop Montgomery, here referred to, is contained in a letter to Lord Salisbury, from 
Dublin, July 1, 1607, preserved in the State Paper Office, in London, and printed in part at pp. 156, 157, of Mr. E. P. Shir- 
ley’s learned and interesting Account of the Territory or Dominion of Famey, (in the County Monaghan.) It is to the follow- 
ing effect — 

M In the Counties of Monaghan and Fermanagh within the Dioces of Clogher, the whole possessions of that Bishoprick have ever ben 
knowne by the name of Termon-ktmd ; of which Termons the Bishops of that See, as true landlords, havealwaies had the sole possession, placing, 
and displacing tenants, receiving their rents, their hospiti®, with all fees, and services accruing due unto them out of ye. same, sometimes aug- 
menting, Bometymes dymraishing their rents, at their pleasure, as by a Register of 200 years which I have shewed doth appere*. Yet divers 
gentlemen supposing those landes escheated to the Crowne by the Act of Dissolution, sought and obteyned patents of most of them from her 
late Majestie about the 34th yeareof her Raigne, at which time there being no Lawfull Bishops in those places, hut such as [being the Popes 
lewd instruments] worked in the countrie, and durst make no open challenge or exception ; In which grauntes this cautionarie proviso wp s in- 
serted, that if the Patentees should not within 5 yeares build castles of defence on those landes, their patents should be utterlie voide, as now 
they are by non-performance of that condition, whereupon the late Patentees are againe become earnest suitors to his Majestie for a confir- 
mation of their forfeyted estates, and the booke of the division of Monaghan, wherein these Termons are also to pass, is Bent over unto your lord- 
ships ; in the end whereof my challenge unto these termons is set downe : which Termons if they be suffered to passe away from the church, the 
utter undoing of that Bishoprick, and the impoverishing of all parochiall Churches in those places might of necessitie enseu, for to my know- 
ledge there is not astnie the smallest glebe belonging either to parson or vicar which is not included in these Termons ." 

“ The claims of the Bishop to the Termon lands were, however, disputed by the Crown,” as Mr. Shirley goes on to say, “ Sir 
John Davis, at that time Attorney General, maintaining that the Church had only certain rents from those lands, and not the 
lands themselves. The matter was referred to Juries of 4 Clerks or Scholars,’ who, in every county, brought in verdicts against 
the Bishops, aud in favor of the Government,” But such a conclusion was little satisfactory to Bishop Montgomery ; as is in- 
dicated by his remarks on the subject in different places, and his recorded objection to the line of evidence on which the jurors 
founded their statements. In a latter from the Lord Deputy Chichester to the Lords, dated Feb. 19, 1609, (i.e. O.S., at the 
close of the year in which the Inquisitions were taken,) this objection is noticed in the following curious postscript, (S. P. O. 
quoted in Shirley’s Famey , p. 157, note) : — 

• 44 Beeocdee of Aatiqnhie within our Dioeeawe have none, 44 writes this Bishop, about the period in question, in answer to some inquiries of the King’s Com- 
mi ssi oos rs , ** saving only one old Register, whieh mentioneth not particular institutions and inductions. All that wee have is since the Plantation of ulster, since which 
time ell the benefices in my Dioces have bin presented or collated upon severs! 1 incumbents." HarL MSS. p. 17, Shirley's Forney, vt #*j». 
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" The [Lord Bishop] of Deny rememhring os it the signing of this Letter, that some of the Juries in the finding of these Tertson lands did 
profess to give noe credit to the Bishop’s Register bookes, and other writings, but to doe as they were led by their owne knowledge, notes, ob- 
servation and tradition, as they cal'd it, and that we promised to certifle so much to yr. Ups, wee do hereby yeald thereto in performance of oar 
promise, leaving the Author consideration thereof to your lordships.” 

In fact, the subject under investigation appears to 1 have been sadly mystified by a confiasion of ideas, which, m the mrod 
of the bishop, as well as in that of the government, identified the bishops with the church , and caused them, as it would seem, 
to lose sight of the possibility of lands belonging to the church , and yet not to the bishops . The attempt of bishop Montgomery 
to prove by “ a Register of 300 y earns, ” that his predecessors in the See of Cloghei had always, as true landlords, the sole 
possession of the Termon lands of that Diocese, was a mistake as little supported by histoiy, as the notion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, that the church had never any possession of the lands, but on.y rents, k c., from them. And if the jurors had any better 
knowledge of the subject, they certainly did not put it on record in the Inquisitions ; but, on the contrary, where they were 
summoned, as we have seen, amongst other things, to distinguish the ecclesiastical lands from the lands belonging to the crown, 
they ended by confusing, as far as in them lay, the one with the other : from what motives, we shall not here stop to enquire. 
The real state of the case, however, was, after all that precedes, that the Termon and Erenach hinds had been originally the 
property of the Church r but, certainly, never at any time in the possession of the bishops. The authorities of the Church of 
Rome, during the days of her sway in Ireland, had never been able to secure full possession of them : but they remained, part of 
the old church property of Ireland, created by the Irish themselves, ere they had submitted to her rule, and subjected afterwards 
to various abuses, and exactions, yet independent of any foreign control, or at least ownership, throughout Ussher, at least, 
until the time that, after the Reformation, they were subjected to the sovereign prerogative of King James I. 

A fuller statement of Bishop Montgomeiy's, concerning the Termon lands, episcopal income generally, Ac., is contained 
in a paper drawn up by him at the time of the Plantation, as rt appears, and now preserved in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum, (Titus B. f. 026.) The portion of it which follows is taken from the Ordinance Memoir of Derry , 
(pp. 49, seq *)— 

* The ancient estate of the bishopricks of Derby, Raphct, and Clogheb. 

“ The Byshopricks of Deny, Rapho, and Clogher, have their jurisdiction extended through the oounties of Monahon, Farmaaogh, Tirons, 
Colrane, Tiroconnell, and Inishowen, having the lands belonging to their temporalties devyded also in all theise severall counties. The Byshop 
of Clogher hath besyde bw lands the fourth part of aU tythes throughout his Dyoces, wch. is called quarta episcopal** The Byshopa of Derry 
and Rapho have the third part, and it is called tertia episcopal is. 

44 The rest of die tythes are deeded betwene the Parson and Vicar. In Clougher the Parson hath two fourth parts, the Vicar Bath one. In 
Derry and RapBo the Parson and Vicar have each of them one third part. 

44 The parsonages were usually bestowed upon students that intended to* take orders, towards their maynteoanee at schools, afid were en- 
joyned within few yeares after they acoepted the parsonage to enter into orders, but hold not themselves bound to execute devyne service. 

“ The Vicars are tyed to perpetual! residence and service of the cure, and besyde their portion of tythes, have the benefit of all oblations and 
other small duetie* at buryalls and christenings to them selves alone for attendance of the service. Also they had a small paroell of ground lying 
next the ChnroB, where their bouse wtfs buylt for their residence, wch. was called terra sacerdotaUs libera et sine census [i.e. the priests rent free 
land.] 

44 The parsonages and vicarages through all theise three Dyoceses have byn ever collated by the Byshops of theise Sees, without contradic- 
tion of challenge of any person. [This is, of course, true only of the period since the introduction of diocesan episcopacy, parsons, vicars, Ac., 
into Ireland, R.K.1 

“ In the parishes where the Cathedrall Churches stoode the rectorye is ever annexed unto the Byshop of that See, the vicarage to the Deane 
of the same, and certayne other rectories and vicarages are impropriat tc the Bysbop and Deane wch. are called mensaUs , quia ad mensem Bpis- 
copi et Decani pertinebant, [i.e mensal, because they appertained, as demesne property, to- the Bishop and the Dean, R.K.] 

M The Parsons and Vicars paye procurations to the Byshop once every yeare in cursu visitationis, as they call it, [i.e. * on oeoasion of bis 
Visitation.’] 

“ There is a mortuaiy due to the Byshop at the death of every person, tbs* dyeth possessed of goods te a certayne value, as of tyro oowes 
the Byshop bath one, and is called vaccavwrtuaria [i.e. the mortuary cow ;'J and yf be have 600 the Bysbop hath bat one, and proportionality 
of other goods. In every Byahoprick besydes inferior Deanes there is one principaU Deane, and an Archdeacon, with other Canons that made 
up the bodye of the Chapter, who assisted the Byshop, and had their houses, and kept their residence about the Cathedrall Church, and had 
lands belonging unto them r weh. was called the Canons Lands. 

“The Lands or the Byshopricks. 

“ The temporal lands of theise Byshopricks are called Termons , and are of two sorts, memales [et] centuales. MensaUs were those lands 
wch. the Byshops ever kept in their owne hand for their places of residence, neere the Cathedrall Church and in som other fitplaces of removal], 
and they did property belong to the Byshops table, whence they had their name, [Le. from mensa, 4 a table.'] Neyther might the Byshops grant 
awaye theise lands, bnt reserve them for mayntenance of hospitalise. And in all the Pope’s grants of theise Sees (or, as the Irisch call them 
rescriptis apostolids ), whereof I have seene many, the Byshops were by oath bound to preserve and not to allyen the mensall lands. 

“ Centuales terra are those lands wch. are granted onto tenents, web. inhabited the sayd lands and payed rent to the Byshop for the same 
and a fyne at their entrance, and change of every tenent, with a tubsidium wch. they called charitativum [i.e. * a subsidy of their charity,*] and 
was yeelded to the Byshop at his entrance to the Byshoprick, or in other case of necessitye and want 

44 Theise centuales terra, or copvehold lands wch. payed rent, yeelded also unto the Byshops oertayne intertaynements, weh. they call refec. 
Hones , and were of the nature of oosherings once or twyce every quarter of a yeare, or oftener yf occasion of more frequent visitation wero of- 
fered, or other busynes of the Church or tenents requyred the Bysnops presence. And indeed by theise refections did the Byshopa chiefely 
mayntayne them selves and their followers, spending the most part of the yeare in this wandring kynd of lyfe among their tenants, and receavin g 
from them meate and drink for 100, and some tymes 200 peopi le, that followed the Bp. ; and in respect of the tenents charge this wqre, the Byshopa 
imposed very small rent upon the lands, letting a quarter of land, wch. oemtayneth 240 acres at least, and som more, for 6a 8d., soma for 9a. 4dL, 
and fewe for 10s., none above, woh. they called antiquum centum, whereof the Byshops made little reckoning, Wring not by their rants but by their 
refections ; in such sort that a tenant, wch. payed not aboue a noble in rent, spent in intertayning the Bp. and his followers ten pounds or twenty 
marks ye&rely, and theise refections were as due from their tenents as the rents, in such sort that yf the Byshop did not take hit prograase or 
visit, he had allowance or a valuable consideration from the tenents for his refections. By this kynd of lyfe not onely wero the tenents ympover- 
ished but a great number of unprofitable people mayntayned idly, who fynding means to lyve so easily would by no meanes be drawn to take 
any paynes or labor, but lyved upon the spoyle of others, and proved very dangerous members. 

44 The lands belonging to theise Byshopricks lays not bu whole manors togither in one place, but were detyded in every parishe neere the Church, 
much after the distribution of the Levita portion among the rest of the trybes. So that the Byshops did tma et eadem opera [i.e. oh one and 
the same occasion,] both visit the Churches, and keep their tempor&ll Courts for determining of controversies among their tenents, for weh. purpose 
they had their officials and senesohals, neyther did any temporall officer meddle in any matters concerning the Church tenents, but left them 
unto the Byshops seneschals ; and the Bishops did most usually visit ecclesiatim [i.e. 4 every church in its turn,'] and wheresoever the Byshop 
had any lands, they lye always next unto the Church. 

44 The tenents of the church land. 

44 The tenents of the Churchlandn are called Eirenaci, Corbani, or Termoners, and are all for the most part achollers and speake and 
anciently the cbiefe tenents were the determiners of all drill questions and controversies among their nyghboura, whence they had their names 
of 4 Eirenacs' apo tee eirenes, from making peace, or of 4 Termoners' a terminandis liHbus, from ending of controversies ; and the lands of the 
Church being anciently Sanctuary lands, within wch. no man was followed farther by the pursuer, in those tymes, were thence also called 4 Ter- 
mons’ a termino , because there ended the pnrsuite. [These derivations are, of course, mere fancy, and unworthy of any attention, R.K.1 Theise 
tenents were first placed in those lands by the Bishops, and the possession thereof oontynued onto them by new grants from succeeding Bisbopa, 
after the death of every Eirenagh, Ac. Neyther was it lawfull for the sonne of any Eirenagh, Ac., to meddle with the lands his father possessed 
till the Byshop made him a grant of the Eirenacy. And, yf the Eirenagh his sonne came not within a certayne tyme lymited to want hu graunt, 
the Byshop might give the land to another, whereof I here seene some presidents [precedents]. And yf the Bysbop did see the sonne or next 
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kynnesman that dematmded the Eirenaey, to be unhable in regard of his poverty, or otherwyse insufficient to perfonne the dueties of that place, 
the Bishop gave the lande to another whom he would chose, whereof I have also scene some presidents. 

“ The Byshop s altered the rents of theise lands, accordingly as they were disposed to take more or lease refection frow their tenents. 

“ Theise lands did never paye rent, nor any other duetye or acknowledgement, unto any other person, but onely to the Bishop, untill the re- 
bellion of Shane O’Neell, who for the mayntenance of bis rebellion ymposed and exacted cuttings owtof the Church lands as well as the tempo- 
rail, the Byshops being not then bable to resist him, nor redresse the wrong otherwyse then by petition to the Deputy and Councell, wch. they 
did after the war ended, the temporall Lords contynuing the sayd oppression of the Church becon by Shane O'Neell, and obtayned an act of 
Counoell agaynst all the temporall Lords that oppressed the Church, whereby they were adjudged to restoar unto the Church ten for one ; and 
this act made by Sir Henry Sidney when he was Deputye, and the Coun3ell then, was contynued in severall Deputies tymes successively. 

M Notwithstanding, the whole estate of these three Bysboprieks of Derry, Rapho, and Clogher, togither with all the lands lying in the counties 
of Armagh and Tyrone belonging to the Primate of Armagh, wherein consistent the chiefs state of the Primacy, being the chief Prelacy of the 
kingdom, and the lands belonging to the Byshoprick of Kilmore, lying in the countye of Cavan, are all caryed awaye from the Church by offices, 
and are now in the King's hands, or of his patentees, as appeareth by the declaration following," Ac., Ac. 

In an after part of the same paper, among the “ Reasons moving to this restauration of Bishopricks, erection of churches, 
and schooles of learning/* the first two suggested, from their close connection with what precedes, are worthy being cited here. 
They are as follows : — 

1. — “All theise offices, whereby the patrimony of the Church hath byn thus caryed awaye, were found in the vacancy of these Sees, when no 
Byshops was to clayme the right of the Church, or when the Byshops were not of the commission nor called to sbewe their right, as in^othet 
commissions is used, and therefore ought not, in the Byshop's judgement, under correction, to be prejudiciall unto the church. 

2. — 44 Secondly all theise ecclesiasticall lands, by this last office found for the King, were by severall former offices, taken by lyke commission 
and warrant of authorise, found all for the Church, and to be the Byshops temporalties and in theire possession, together with the collation of all 
benefices in those Dyoceses, and yf offices be of force to establish or snowe the tytle and right of possession, they are for the Church, yf they 
have not that force then ought not the Church in the Byshops judgement under correction to be prejudiced in her inheritance by them. 

The paper from which the above extracts are taken, contains much farther information, of an interesting character, con- 
nected with the state of the Church in Ulster at that time, and recommendations for its improvement : which, however, we 
have not room to dwell on here. “ These recommendations,** observes the Ordnance Memoir , (p. 54,) “ were in great part adopted 
and carried into effect on the final settlement of the plantation of Derry, and the services of Bishop Montgomery on this occasion 
were acknowledged by the king, who promoted him to the bishopric of Meath, with that of Clogher, by privy seal, dated at 
Westminster, the 24th of July, 1610, ‘ in recompense,’ as it is stated; * of the great charge he hath sustained in attending by 
our appointment the erection and settling of ye. Bishopricks and Churches in the North, which he hath effectually performed.* — 
(Rot. Fat . Cane. 8 Jac ; 1 : 2 pars, d.f' 

Harris, in his Introduction to the “ Bishops of Derry,” (in Ware's Works , vol. 1, p. 285,) has noticed in the following 
terms, among others, the exertions of Bishop Montgomery for the improvement of the Church under his care. 44 Before the 
Reformation,” he says, “ the Byshop had one third of the Tythes, a lay Person, who was the Bishop’s Farmer, called an Eire - 
nach, had another, and the other third was allowed for the Cure. But Bishop Montgomery, who wa9 the first Bishop after the 
Reformation, abolished all these, and gave the whole Tythes to the Cure, King James the 1st., supporting and forwarding him 
in it.” This observation is given also in the Ordnance Memoir , presently after the last extract above cited from it. But the 
learned writer of it has made (as Dr. Reeves has observed, Colton p. 119,) an erroneous statement. 44 Having had access to 
the Inquisitions of 1609, he should have known that the bishop received no tithes, but that the rector, as well as the vicar, 
did.” We have already seen, at pp. 31, 49, that the 4 Bishop’s Third’ of the tithes was that which the Erenach received ; the 
whole being divided, in the times referred to, between the rector or parson, vicar, and erenach, in that diocese. 

The statement of Bishop Montgomery, though valuable, as throwing a good deal of light on the subject it refers to, is not 
free from inaccuracies, which a little further acquaintance with the ancient history of Ireland might have helped to exclude. 
But to one who had no notion of a church having existed for centuries, of time then long past, without any diocesan episcopacy, 
it was a very natural (though erroneous) idea, (e.g.) to entertain, that the tenants of the Termonsvrere first placed in those lands 
by the Bishops. Any part of the statement colored by such views, however, being disregarded, what remains is sufficiently 
curious and worthy of observation in its way. 

Connected with the origin of episcopal property in this countiy, and with that wandering life of the bishops, to which our 
attention has been drawn in the above statement, there are one or two observations in Dr. Reeves’s Antiquities of Down , <£c., 
which should more properly have come under notice at an earlier page of this Memoir (p. 31, sup.) but which may still be con- 
veniently cited after what has just preceded. Speaking of the exertions made about the time of the Synod of Rathbreasail, for 
the creation of an episcopal property in Ireland, Dr. Reeves remarks that 

<( It took some time, however, before all the episcopal incomes attained to the desired amount, for in 1179 the following striking exception 
is recorded by Fleovy : 4 At this council [the Third Lateran] the Pope consecrated two English bishops and two Scotch ones ; one of whom had 
come to Borne with a single horse, the other on foot with a single companion. There was there also a bishop from Ireland, who had no other 
revenue than the milk of three cows ; and when their milk ran dry, the people of his diocese used to furnish him with thr£e others.’ St Bernard, 
daaeribing the simplicity of Malachi's life, while he presided over the see of Down, relates, 4 He had no servants, no hand maids, no countiy seats, 
see-lands, nor revenues, in short, of any kind, ecclesiastical or secular, even when bishop. For his Episcopal table there was nothing whatsoever 
set apart or appointed whereon a Bishop might live. Npt even a house of his own was he possessed of. Bat he was almost incessantly going 
round all his parishes, serving the Gospel, and living of the Gospel, as the Lord appointed him, saying, the laborer it worthy of his hire 4 What 
is here said,’ observes Dr. Lanigan, 4 of Malachy not having any fixed mensal income, cannot mean, that there was no property really belonging 
to the see of Down, bat that St. Malachy, who delighted in poverty, did not choose to exact the mensal portion from the erenachs or corhes , who 
had got the ohurch lands into their possession and management,' The See was certainly sufficiently endowed before the close of the twelfth 
esntmy." (Awtt. of Down Ac., pp. 162, 163.) 

On the subject of the ground alloted, as Bishop Montgomery observes, to the Vicar’s use, Dr. Reeves has the observations 
which follow : — 

44 As the persons were not obliged to be resident, there were very few parishes where they had any land ; but in most of the parishes there 
was the Vicar's gort, as it was sometimes called, or garden, as in the Tyrone inquisition, the Irish gort, the Latin hortus , and the English garden , 
being cognate terms. These gorts are now held by the rectors with the great glebes, which were allotted at the plantation of Ulster; they are 
very small, generally a field or two, close to the old church. Thus in Tamlaghtard, or Magiliigan, there is a small denomination of five acres 
and four perches, near the ruined church, held by the rector, and set ont on the Ordnance Map as a distinct townland, called Gort. They varied 
in size from one acre to a sessiagh, hat five acres might be considered as the average. 

44 The nomination to any one of the three parochial offices above mentioned," continues Dr. Beeves, 44 was considered a sufficient title for or- 
dination ; and any of them could be held by persons in orders so low as snbdeaoon, as appears by the following instances, taken from the Re- 
gistry of Primate Swayne, A.D. 1435. John, Bishop of Connor, held an ordination in the parish church of St Feghio, of Termonfeghin, when 
among others [‘William OKynnay, Herenach of Artrea, on exhibiting the title of the said herenachy,'*] was admitted to the order of subdeacon; 
Patrick OMulkene, rector of Killowe, and Magonins ODouen, rector of Dromfade, in the diocese of Armagh, to the order of deacon ; and Patrick 


* Dr. Beeves gives here St Bernard's Latin, and a little before Flenry** French, for which, in each ease, we have taken the liberty of substituting the Translation. 

for the benefit of our more general readers. 
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OMolochan, rector of Eaga, [Termoneeny,] in the diocese of Berry, to the priesthood. On the 24th of February, 1441, the primate ordained, in 
the parish ohnroh of Drammeskin, John Onmstega, rector of Dnnmnaragh, to the order of deacon ; and on the 17th of March in the same place, 
to the prima tonsura , William Orokersll of the Diocese of Dromore [‘ to obtain a sinecure benefice.’*] On the 25th. of March, 1429, Nellanu* 
OKerrolan, rector of Kyllysyl [Kpeashil] was ordained deacon by Rrimate Swayne ; and Patrick OCassaly [Culdee of the Church of Armagh,* 3 
to the title of the same,” ( Colton's Visitation of Derry, p. 119.) [We hare had an inatance of the cocnbin&tiou of the offices of Vicar and Erenach 
in a preceding page, (p. 25.)] 

And we may here adduce (from Prene’s Register, TV. pp. 603/4,) a document of some interest in its way, exhibiting a case 
in which the offices of Rector and Erenach were combined, and throwing some additional light on the position and circum- 
stances of the latter in the middle of the Fifteenth Century. It runs thus * 

** A Mandate from the Primate to a Stffmgan , requiring Mm to issue a Monition to a Recto? and Herenach, enjoining him to reside within ss 
month, and to summon back the rest of the Tenants , who had been dispersed from their lands, on pain of deprivation. 

M John, Ac., [on oocaaion of the Visitation of] our Diocese, Ac.? to P[eter,] Bishop of Clogher, our Suffiragan, Greeting, Ac. 

“ According to a complaint whieh has been laid before us, out son beloved in Christ, John McCampbell, Herenagh and Rector of the Church 
of Errigal, belonging to our Diocese, — not content with not residing at the Church aforesaid, for the due maintenance of hospitality as usual, and 
attendance to other offices devolving on him, or with dismissing the natives and other tenants to disperse themselves elsewhere, — it even allow- 
ing to lie idle and indisposed of, the lands which be should hold In farm, as it is said, from you and the Church of Clogher, insomuch as that by 
means of his nefarious conduct, neither is the land occupied by himself for your advantages and that of the church, so as to support such bur- 
dens as be doe from it, nor will othersy who might be disposed to take and reside^ on it, venture to do so, intimidated as they 
are by the fear of him. We, therefore 1 , desiring to do our utmost to obviate the disadvantage likely to result from such a state 
of matters, and to provide for the case 1 such opportune remedy as may be expedient, do, by these presents, firmly enjoin, charge, 
and command you, our Reverend Brother, (on whom, under existing, as well as in other, circumstances, we shall place foil reliance 
in the Lord,) that, eyen by virtue ef your obedience, and on pain of forswearing the oath made by you to us and our church of Ar- 
magh, you publicly and openly admonish, or cause to be admonished, really and effectively, the said master John, that he summon back to him 
all the dispersed natives whatsoever belonging to the Church of Errigal, or any others its tenants, to inhabit the lands, within the spaee of one 
month immediately following after the time of your Monition made to him, and reside himself there, as the Rector aud Herenagh ought, and is 
bound, to do : and all this, on pain of deprivation, both of the Rectory of Errigal aforesaid, and, also of the Herenaehy abovementioned, belonging 
to the same place ; which penalty, if he shall not obey snch monition effectively, by constant residence, it is our will that he do, ipso facto , incur. 
Admonishing him, at the same time, either to ren ounce all claim to the farm aforesaid, or fulfil what is his part in connection with the same ; or 
else, freely to permit, and in no wise, directly, or indirectly, to impede, others willing to take the lands belonging to yourself and your Church, but 
that they mqy take and inhabit them in peace, so long as it shall be your pleasure. And if he shall do the contrary, (what aecords not with rea- 
son or equity,) do you, as often as he shall so act, excommunicate him by our authority, and denounce him publicly and solemnly, as may be ex- 
pedient, as one that has been, and is, excommunicated : not desisting from such course of procedure, until you shall have received from us, in 
legitimate form, a mandate to the contrary, in this behalf. Given under our Seal ad causae, the second day of the mouth of November, Anno 
Dm. 1441, and of our Consecration the Second Year.” 

Connected with the subject of the preceding document, and the Church of Errigal, (or Argull , as k is in the original,) 
Harris has, in his edition of Ware's Works, (Bishops of Clogher , page 185,) mention of a transaction that would seem to have 
occurred just about the time when this manifesto was issued, and which may partly help to explain it. In his account of Peter 
Maguire, bishop of Clogher from A.D. 1432 to 1449, he state* of him, that 

“ He made an Exchange with the Archbishop of Armagh of the Church of Mucknan, [it should be Mucknau, ie. Mucknoe, Caetleblaney,] 
and the Herenagh belonging to it, in the diocese of Clogher, for the Churches and Herenachs of Arguli, Tension, and Cellesaill [Killeeehil] in the 
Diocese of Armagh, the Consents of each Chapter being first obtained. A Copy of the Instrument of this Exchange is among the Manuscript* 
of St Sepulchre's Library, in a Book in titled, Presidents of the See of Armagh, p. 51. The word Herenagh, mentioned in this instrument, is 
taken iu a different Sense from what it is in the Antiquities (chap, xvii.) There it is taken for the Office of an Archdeacon, or something like it, 
here for the Estate or Lands, which supported such officer : As the word Burgage in its general Acceptation, is taken for a Soocage Tenure in a 
Borough, yet in the Life of Herlewin, Bishop of LeighUn, it is taken for a dwelling House, or Burgess’s House, in a Borough 

This criticism on the word Herenach seems altogether without foundation. The Erenachs mentioned in the above exchange 
were, no doubt, the persons who bore the name. Probably the Erenach of Errigal did not relish being under a new master of 
the Anglican extraction, in place of his former diocesan, Peter Maguire, the bishop of Clogher aforesaid, who was, of course, 
of the Irish race. This Peter, when Interdict was denounced by the Primate against Charles OMellan, Dean of Armagh, and 
all who should communicate with him, was obedient at first to the denunciation, and observed the Interdict, but was afterwards 
led by his sympaties to tweak it, communicating with OMellan in missa et mensa , at mass and at board, for which conduct he 
drew down the Primate's denunciations against himself also, as suspended, excommunicated, and interdicted, as “an offender 
against the Church of Rome, the Primate himself, and the Church of Armagh, a despiser of the Keys of Peter, an injurer of 
the ecclesiastical power, a peijurer towards our Lord the Pope, Ac., Ac/' (Prene Tr. 453.) 

Having, in what precedes, brought down our account of the Coarbs and Erenachs to the time of Primate Ussher, it will 
be proper to notice in the next place the short Essay composed on the same subject by that learned prelate, which occnpies 
twentyfour pages of his Works in the 8vo f Edition of them published by Dr. Ellington. (Yol. xi pp. 421-445.) The following 
sketch of thus Essay, from the pen of Dr. E. himself, will give the reader some notion of its character. (See Ussher's Life, 
Works, Vol. 1. pp. 28, 20 :)— 

“ About the same time [i.e. A.D. 1609, or a year or two before,] the attention of Usriier was turned to a very different subject, by the con 
stant disputes and litigations to which it had given rise, and he composed a work on the original and first institution of Corbes, Htrenaehss, and 
Termon kinds. This treatise was not published (1) but sent over to Archbishop Bancroft, and presented by him to King James. The substance of 
it was printed by Sir Heniy Spelman in his Glossary, and due acknowledgements made to the author, whom be designates as * Literarum insignia 
Pharos ,’ [i.e. ‘ a distinguished light-house in the literary world.'] In this learned treatise Ussher maintains, that the Termon lands were those 
set apart for the endowments of churches, as by the Canons of various Councils it was ordered that a bishop should not consecrate a church until 
an instrument of snch donation were presented to him. The name he derives from the Irish Tearmon, signifying a sanctuary, and brings for- 
ward an example, Termonfechin, the sanctuary of Fechin, with little expectation, no doubt, that ere long those lands would form his residence as 
Archbishop of Armagh. Of these Termon lands the bishops were the chief lords. The Herenachs he supposes to have been archdeaeons, net the arch- 
deacons who exercise jurisdiction under the bishop, but those who, according to primitive practice, were of a rank inferior to presbyters. The Corbes 
wefe of a still higher rank, and were the rural deans, archpresbyters, or chorepisoopi, from which latter name, by a barbarous contraction, the 
word was derived, comorbanus , eorbanus , corba. [!] (2 j. Both Corbes and Herenachs were anciently married men, until celibacy was enforced upon 
ihe clergy, and we find their sons succeeding to their offices. The Herenachs held these lands from the bishop, dean, and chapter, and had re- 
newals upon the first entry of every new Herenach, and upon the consecration of every new bishop ; the Herenach was bound to reside upon and 
manure the land, out of the profits to pay rent to the bishop, to keep hospitality, and to repair part of the fabric of the church. A certain portion 
of free land remained to the Herenach, which was termed ad honorem villa, and was not chargeable with any rent The first mention of a Corbe 
is in the Annals of Ulster, at the year 858, or 859, according to the ordinary computation. There it is recorded ‘ that OCanroll, King of Ossorye, 
assisted with other kings, brought his army into the field against the King of Taraughe : but Imfeathgna, Patrick’s Corbe, and Imsuaiiiech Finn© 
his Corbe, interposing themselves, 0 Carroll was persuaded to yield to St Patrick and his Corbe.’ (3) Ussher has brought forward various pas- 
sages from ancient records, more particularly those of Armagh, in support of his theory : however he concludes his tract with great modesty : 

4 So would I have none to imagine, that I take upon me peremptorily to determine any thing in this matter of antiquity, as being net ignorant 
with what obscurities questions of that nature are involved, especially where help of ancient monuments is wanting.' " 

The notes referred to in this passage are these following : — 

* Dr. Beeves gives here the Latin original. 
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“ (1 ). It was first published by General Vallaaoey in the Collectanea de Rebut Hibemicis , from the MS. in the handwriting of Ussher, pre- 
served in the Library or Trinity College, and dated 1609. It sill be found in Vol. XI. of the Archbishop's Works, p. 419. 

M (2). Colgan derives it from Comorban, a successor, as frequent mention is made in the Annals of Ireland of the Comorbans of St. Patrick, 
Albe, Jar lath, Columb, Fecliin, and others. 

“ (3). I am indebted [says Dr. E.l to my friend. Dr. Todd, for a correction of the Archbishop's quotation from the Annals of Ulster. He 
mistook the preposition im for part of tne name. It should be Feathghna, Corbe of Patrick, and Suairlech, Corbe of Finnian." 

Suck is the outline given by Dr. Elrington of the contents of this timet of Ussher’s, which, from its being thought worthy of pre- 
sentation to the King of England by the Archbishop of Canterbury, must, no doubt, have been considered at the time a very 
admirable production in its way. But the reader who has paid any attention to the perusal of the present Memoir may easily 
see that the views propounded in the outline given are veiy far from being accurate or satisfactory. One who might form an 
estimate by anticipation, of the probable value of Ussher’s Tract on 44 Corbes,” &c from the known character and learning of 
its famous author, would have no small reason for disappointment in theperusal. Yet, considering the early period of 
his life at which it was written, he being then under thirty years of age, (so that Dr. Lanigan has not altogether groundlessly 
styled it a 4 juvenile tract,*) it is no wonder if we find not in it such a satisfactory and welldigested account of the matter of 
which it treats, as might have been produced at a time when the writer's judgment and learning had attained to fuller maturity. 
Taking the work, however, according to his own modest account of its aim and purpose, it was certainly sufficient for the 
end which he specifies in it. Immediately after the extract from it above given by Dr Elrington, it closes with these words, 
44 My purpose only was to point unto the fountains, and to compare the present state of things with the practice of ancienter 
times : thinking I have done well, if hereby I may give occasion of further enquiry unto those who have greater judgment and 
more leisure to hold out the truth of this business.” 

There was, however, another important requisite for the understanding of the subject, of which Ussher's Treatise exhibits 
a greater deficiency, than it does of judgment or leisure, — a deficiency strikingly apparent in its pages, and the occasion in 
them of serious errors concerning the matter treated of, from which a familiar acquaintance with the Irish Annals would easily 
have saved this learned author. The oddest instance of a mistake originating in this cause is that which Dr. Elrington remarks 
on, as having been noticed to him by Dr. Todd. It is one, indeed, which no careful and intelligent reader of the Annals in 
the original language could possibly have fallen into. Nor will it be without use to notice this error a little more particularly 
here, before entering into a fiiller Analysis of the contents of the work in which it occurs ; as it may be of importance to shew, 
that however great Ussher’s learning and ability in other respects, he was not altogether competent, at the same time, to pro- 
nounce with much authority on the subject now under consideration ; and that the opinions expressed by him in regard to it, 
merit less attention, than what might, from his great fame, have been supposed. But in truth, without any wish to depreciate 
the vast learning, laborious industry, or accurate scholarship, of so venerable an ornament of Ireland and its church, we may 
justly s&y, that he knew more of the facts and arithmetic, than of the philosophy of history : and that his mind, however stored 
with information on the subject of Irish, as well as other antiquarian lore, from the study of such authors as he could peruse in 
the original himself, lacked, notwithstanding, that sort of exercise on the contents of our native records in the Irish tongue, 
which would have enabled him to treat satisfactorily and conclusively of such a subject as that of the Coarbs and Erenachs of 
Ireland, and the history of their Termon lands. 

The passage on which the mistake is founded, reads thus in the Four Masters, at A.D. 857 : — 

u Ro tmnoUeadh rioghded mhaitke Ereann las m righ MaoilseaMainn, §o Raitk Aodha mic Brie , im Fethghna , eomharba Patraiec , agus im 
SuairUaeh, eomharba Ftnnia, do dhenamh siodha agus eaonehomhraie fear nEreann, conidh am do radk CearbhaU, Ugheama Osraighe , oighreir 
eomharba Phadmic agus Finnia do righ Ereann ." dbc. 

The simple English of all this is as follows : — * 

44 There was assembled a royal meeting of the nobles of Ireland, at Rath-Aodha-mic-Bric, [now Rakugh, Co. Westmeath,] by the king Mael- 
seachlamn, [ije. the king of Tarah, and of all Ireland,] with Fethghna, ooarb of Patrick, and with Sorley, coarb of Finnia, to establish peace and 
concord among the men of Ireland ; on which occasion, Carrol, lord of Ossoiy, conceded to the king of Ireland the full demand of the ooarbs of 
Patrick and Finnia.'’ 

It seems unexplainably strange how Ussher himself, or whatever Irish scholar was able to gather out for him the sense of 
the above passage with the amount of success apparent in his version of it, could have fallen into the absurd mistake of patch- 
ing together, twice in the same short sentence, the common, universally used, preposition, tm, 4 with,* and the proper name of 
an individual ; particularly where the individual, in one of the two instances, was one of those who are usually reckoned as the 
ancient archbishops of Armagh. It seems strange that a reasonably good Irish scholar could have missed seeing, that the im 
was necessary to the sense of the original, even had it by accident been omitted. It is like as if an imperfect English Scholar 
met with this sentence, — “ The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland held a Privy Council, which was attended by the primate and also 
by the bishop of Meath, 1 ' and that in attempting to repeat it with a slight alteration of the structure, he had been misled, by a 
somewhat illegible hand in the manuscript to give it in this form, u The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland held a Privy Council, 
whereat Bytheprimate and Bythebishop of Meath were in attendance for the oddness of such blunders, to be sufficiently com- 
prehended, must come before our minds in a language with which we are familiar. It seems, however, that Ussher knew as 
little of his 4 Imfeathna, Patrick’s Corbe,’ being identical with his acquaintance, 4 Fethgna, Primate of Armagh,’ as he appears 
to have done of the fact that he was himself afterwards a successor of 4 Imfeathna’ in the 4 Corbeship.’ 

If this appear a little hard on the venerable Ussher, it must be borne in mind, that he himself was able to be severe on 
others who fell into such mistakes ; as in the case of the notorious author, Thomas Dempster, the Scotchman, who has been 
sumamed 4 the saint-stealer,’ from Iris absurd attempt to transplant into his own country the birth-places of the ancient saints 
of Ireland. This writer, who may be regarded in some degree as the Ledwich of Scotland, fell into an odd blunder connected 
with the name of St. Columkille’s island of Hy, (called otherwise in our old records, la, Iona, Hyona, Icolumkille, &c., almost 
promiscuously,) which Ussher notices in the following terms : (Britt. Ecc . Antiqa. cap . XV. Works . Vol. vi. p, 240, or fol. Edn . 
Ismd. 1687, p. 865,) — 

u Ludicrous indeed is the exhibition Thomas Dempster hath made of himself before the world, in discovering us, under the names of Hy- 
destinate, Hu or Hy, and Iona, three different islands ; the first of those terms, heretofore unheard of by us, having been fabricated out of these 
words of Bede, * Bishop Aidan was a monk , as having been from the island which is called Hy destinate although Bede himself, in another place, 
introduces this proper name separated by a wide interval, of several intervening words, from the same participle ; where he writes in like sort of 
Finan, successor to Aidan : ‘ The person who succeeded to him in the bishopric was Finan ; and it was from Hy , the Scots ’ island and monastery , • 
that he also was destinate ,’ [i.e. sent on his mission.] And again, in the case of Colman, successor to Finan : * He came to the island of Hy , 
from which he had been destinate to preach the Word to the nation of the English .’ " 

So far concerning 4 Imfeathna, Patrick’s Corbe,’ and the island of ‘ Hydestinate.’ — And now as to the contents of Ussher’s 
treatise on * Corbes,’ 4 Herenaches,* <fcc., more in detail. Its method is described, in the opening paragraph, in these words : — 

* 44 The poiitiM of t he— weeds is mflehst to confate the atwnid error efthoee who have given EgdeeU m St as the name of the island of Hy." Smith on Bede, ill. 17. 

In Husky’s Bede (p 131) 'HydettineU**,' is given as a Virioae Beading to be found in Cod. V. 
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“ For the declaration of the original and first institution of Corbes, Herenaches, and Termon lands, it is to be considered, 1. Of what nature 
these lands be. 2. How they came to be possessed by the Termoners. 3. Who these Corbes and Herenaches may seem to have been, who now 
are the chief of the Termon men. 4. and lastly, Who had interest in the profits of these lands/’ — ( Works. Vol. XI. p. 421.) 

The first of these four points Ussher settles in a couple of pages : (i.e. of Us Works in 8vo. pp. 422, 423.) “ In times 
past,’* he remarks, “ it was provided, that whoever founded a church should endow the same with certain possessions, for the 
maintenance of those who were to attend God’s service therein ; insomuch that a bishop might not consecrate any church, be- 
fore an instrument of such a donation were delivered by the founder.” Then, having cited in proof of this statement various 
church laws enacted in foreign councils, &c., our author goes on to say as follows : — 

“ Now Herenache and Termon lands being free from all charges of temporal lords, as all ecclesiastical possessions were by the fourth con- 
stitution of the council held at Cashel, anno 1172, the bishops being the chief lords of them, and churohes being commonly built upon them, 
the reparation ef a great part whereof lay continually upon the Herenaches that belonged to them, there is no question to be made but that they 
were of this nature, [i.e. of the nature of the lands already described as set apart for the support of churches, at, or previously to, the time of 
their consecration :] and forasmuch as unto these lands certain freedoms were annexed, namely, the privilege of sanctuary, as appeareth by the 
office taken for the county of Cavan, [p. 51 , «*p.] the land from thence was called Termon, or free and protected land/* [Than, after allusion 
to the case of some lands that were free from any claim, either of temporal lords, or of the church, Ussher adds:] “ Our Termons, I say, wer e 
not free after this sort, but tributary unto the church, as may be seen in the register of Clogher, where Matthew, bishop of Clogher, is said to 
have granted certain lands unto one Philip O’Heogain, ‘for two skillings each year, to be paid under the name of tribute to himself and his 
successors, and the church of Clogher and a little after , 1 which piece of land Patrick Reagh O’Heogain, herenach of the said church , made 
tributary to us and the church of Clogher , by paying thereupon to us and our successors , one shilling from it each year , of current money / " • 

The statement of Ussher at the commencement of this last paragraph, that the bishops were (originally) the chief lords of 
the Termon lands, is unquestionably erroneous, from what has been already shewn concerning them in this memoir : and it is 
at variance even with the evidence of the curious extract which he cites from the now lost * Register of Clogher .' Although ho 
does not give any clue to the exact date of the extract, yet the document of which it forms a part must have been drawn up 
between A.D. 1287 and 1301, or very soon after the latter year, there having been but two Matthews among the bishops of 
Clogher, the first of whom occupied the office from 1287 to 1310, while the other was appointed in 1301, and filled it (accord- 
ing to Ware,) “ but a short time.” This document strongly corroborates the view put forward in the preceding pages, on the 
authority of the Ulster Inquisitions , &c., that the bishops had originally no claims on the Termon lands whatsoever, but that 
the Coarbs and Erenachs voluntarily submitted to pay them tribute, for the purpose of securing their favor and protection. — 
For it brings before us the new feature of an episcopal deed, certifying that it was really the act of the Erenach himself, in the 
particular case alluded to, which made his land tributary to the Bishop of Clogher. Can it be doubted, that, had we within reach 
a sufficient number of kindred records, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they would supply much additional evidence of 
like tendency in connection with our present subject. 

With the Second point considered in Ussher’s Essay, viz, Who the Termoners or tenants, generally, of the Termon lands, 
were, and how they came to hold the position occupied by them? he takes up the next half dozen pages of his work, (pp. 424- 
429), quoting in them at large various learned Latin authorities (‘ Ciyaciuss exposition of Justinian’s seventh no veil,’ ‘ Ludo- 
vicus Pius, apud Ansegisum , in the copy which Reinerus Reineccius used,’ &c.,) and foreign laws connected with the feudal 
system, which are of no very great importance to our present purpose, and with which, accordingly, we shall not much care to 
trouble the reader of these pages. What is of most consequence in this part of the subject, is the conclusion arrived at by our 
author, concerning the position and circumstances of the Termonef* on thsir lands: and this having been already set forth at 
page 18 of the present Memoir, need not here he repeated. Suffice it to remind the reader, that he represents the tenants 
universally of the Termon lands, the Erenachs themselves not excepted, as being in a state ef serfdom and vassalage to the 
bishops, as lords of those ecclesiastical territories. 

“ Of which servitude/* he remarks, “ a strip may seem to remain to this day upon the Herenache, who besides -an annual rent paid nomine 
tributi [i.e. under the name of tribute,] (as before I noted oat of the register of Clogher,) doth likewise give to the bishop a fine upon the mar- 
riage of every of his daughters, which they call Luach impigche , as the Bishop of Kilmore, who doth usually receive it, informed me ; so that I 
take no hold [i.e. do not question the probable veracity] of the words of Dermicius O’Kane, one of the corbes of the North, and one of the Jurors 
in the Inquisition for the church lauds, in the county of Colerain, used to the Bishop of Derry, which as his lordship told me, were to this effect : 
Non debet dominus &c., [in English thns, ‘ Our Lord ought not to alter the ancient rent ( autiqum centum) but if he stand in need of necessaries, 
fatted heifers, &c., he ought to apply to us, and we are bound to supply him. For whatever we have is our lord’s, and we ourselves also are his/]" 

Yet, according to the Inquisition Report furnished by this Dermot OKane and his fellow-jurors, (p. 7 sup.) the Termon 
lands were originally set apart for their proper purpose “ long before any busshops were made in the said kingdoms of Ireland 
and they also state, u that the said portion of land, and the third parte of the tiethes soe contgnued free unto the corbe or 
herenagh, for many yeres, untill the church of Rome established bushopps in this kingdome, and decreed that everie corbe or 
herenagh should give unto the bushopp (within whose dioces he lived) a yerely portion, more or less, according to his propor- 
tion out of Ins entire erenachie.” The statement of this O’Kane, therefore, to Bishop Montgomery, cited by Ussher above 
must refer, not to the original condition of the coarbs and erenachs, bat to that in which they were placed at the time when the 
statement in question was made. 

As to the curious custom which Ussher notices, of the Erenachs of Kilmore being obliged, on the marriage of each of their 
daughters, to pay the bishop a fine, in what it originated, or how far it was a token of servitude, I shall not take on me to say. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that according to what seems to be its etymological meaning, (see p. 29 sup.) the word 
erenach implies rule and official authority, rather than servitude : and that in the old Annals of Ireland they who are to called 
are very far from being represented as persons of low or servile rank : as we have seen in those Annals mention of an “ Erenach 
of Glandalough, Head of the dignity of the Province” of Leinster, (at A.D. 948,) of another who was a “ distinguished Bishop 
and Erenach of Innishkeen,” (A.D. 901,) of another that was Erenach of Lusk, and Chief of Hy-Colgain (A.D. 1055) Ac., &c.. 
(See pp. 23, 24, sup.) So that the notion that the erenachs generally were of inferior and servile condition, seems at best 
questionable, and not sufficiently supported by our Irish authorities. To the not unimportant testimony of these latter, how- 
ever, Ussher does not even once refer in the part of his Essay at present under consideration. 

The Third part, concerning “ the original of the Corbes and Herenaches who bear themselves as head lords over” the 
church tenants, occupies the next six pages of Ussher s treatse : and as in this division of the work he deals more directly with 
the subject which we have immediately in hand, we shall, therefore, find it expedient to give the reader a somewhat fuller ac- 
count of its contents, than there was any occasion to do in our notice of the former portions of the treatise. 

This part, then, opens by directing attention to the office of the aconomus, or bursar, to whom was entrusted, according to 
very ancient laws of the church, the duty of superintending the distribution of her temporal substance. By a constitution of 
the Emperor Leo, enlarged afterwards by Justinian, (in the middle of the Sixth Century,) and extended to all provinces of the 
Roman Empire (which did not, however, include Ireland,) it is ordained, “ that no aconomus entrusted with the management 
of church property, is to have the power of alienating to any person whatsoever, farms or tenements, rural or urban, or any im- 

* The quotation from the Register of Clogher is given by Ussher in the Latin original 
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movable property, husbandmen, or slaves, belonging to those farms, 11 and which had with them been given to the church ; and 
that any ceconomus so doing should be deprived of his office, and bound to compensate from his own property for any damage 
suffered by that of the church in such a transaction. “ The execution of this office, 11 observes Ussher, “ was, in times past, 
committed to those who were archipresbyteri, or archidiaconi," i.e. archpresbyters, or archdeacons : in illustration of which 
statement he adduces a couple of citations from ancient authorities, (one of them being that act of the Second Council of Braga, 
that has been already quoted at p. 30 of this Memoir :) and then proceeds as follows : — 

“ The archidiaconus and the Herenache have in the Irish tongue both the same name, viz. Eireineach , or, as some write it, Oirchindeuch, and 
the name of the Corbe, Corpach, or Corbuch (for the Irish use the letters p and b indifferently) and the chorepiseopus seemeth to me to have 
his original from the same with archipresbyter. [tic.] * Quss Greed Chorepiscopo % hoc est, certarum regiunculantm , in qualibet diacesi, specula- 
tores , alii archidiaconc alii archipresbyteros vocant, in nostra ecclesia cathedrali , archidiaconi, in reliqua veto diacesi decanorum ruralium no- 
mine censentur Our Corbes and Herenaches, besides the office of gathering up the bishops' rents, were likewise charged with maintaining of 
hospitality, relieving the poor, and entertaining travellers and strangers. That the chorepiseopus of old had some especial care over the poor, 
appeareth by the last canon save one of the council of Neocsesarea. But that charge properly belonged to the deacons, who had the oversight 
and disposing of the ecclesiastical monies, as Origen noteth, and the care of providing for the poor and strangers, ( whence in times past xenodochia 
£i.e. places of reeption for strangers] were called diaconia , [or deaconries,] ) and so, to the archdeacon , as die principal of that order: I mean the 
ancient archidiaconi , who in degree were inferior to the presbyteri , not the archdeacons of higher rank [such as those of modern times,] that 
exercise jurisdiction under the bishop. 

“ And to that former kind of archidiaconi do I refer the Herenaches, who therefore were so many in number in every diocese, and, for aught 
that I can learn, were wont to be admitted ad primam tonsuram et diaconatum, and not promoted ad presbyterium, [i.e. ‘ admitted to the first 
tonsure and deaconship, but not to the office of presbyter, or priest;’] But the Corbe, whom I suppose to have been the same with chorepiseopus , 
or archipresbyter was of a higher dignity, and stated [qu. * stationed’ ?] in ecclesia matrice; and had also in many places, one or more Herenaches 
under him. In Latin he was called plebanus , as is found in the office taken for the county of Cavan, [p. 51. sup.] Now that plebanus was 
the same with a rural dean, archipresbiter, or chorepiseopus , may appear by the testimony of the canonists, cited by lsidorus Moponius. * A rural 
archipresbyter or dean,’ says Moponius ‘ is otherwise named a plebanus, (a regimine plebis) from his governing of the people : in connection with 
which office, if he have perpetual chaplains [or clerical assistants,] in his church, he is spoken of enjoying a dignity , or if he be in a collegiate 
church and in a parochial cure.* 

“ Wherewith compare [i.e. with the description just given of a rural archpresbyter or dean,] this certificate delivered unto Sir John Davis, 
three or four years since, by an Irish scholar in the North. + — ‘A Corbanship [ corbanatus , i.e. a coarbship,] or plebanate, is a dignity, and one 
that at present appertains to the king, though it did formerly to the pope. He [that holds it] must needs be the [the incumbent] in a mother 
church, [and] in holy orders, and he should be owner of all the tithes belonging to it ; and the benefices annexed to it are his, and it is he who 
has the right of collation and presentation to them. The name is derived from his being over the people forming the congregation, (plebi eccle- 
dasticce,) of the mother church. He should have with him a certain number of priests forming a sort of collegiate body. He has the first stall 
in his own church. He has also an empty stall in the cathedral church [of his diocese]; and a voice in every Chapter, as Well public as private. 
He is inscribed in the Homan Register, and is therefore the occupant of a dignity 

“ The consideration of all these circumstances put together, have [has,] induced me to think that our Corbe at the first institution was cbo- 
repiscopus, whose name and dignity being unknown unto the ruder Irish, no marvel though some of them have detorted the name of Corbe to 
Converbius (for so some of them in Latin stile him) or Comfurbach in Irish, which importeth as much as conterraneus. [i.e. ( a native, or joint- 
owner, of thesame land .'] In the Irish Annals thename is written thus, Comrba,orCorahurba, where the first mention of a Corbe that I find is at the 
year eight hundred and fifty-eighth from Christ’s nativity, (or eight hundred and fifty nine from his incarnation, after the computation of the 
church of England) there it is recorded, that OCarrol king of Ossory, assisted with other kings, brought his army into the field against the king of 
Taraughe ; but Imfeathna, Patrick’s Corbe, and Imsuairlech Finno his Corbe, interposing themselves, OCarrol was persuaded to yield to St. 
Patrick and his Corbe.* So in the same Annals [of Ulster, note .] at the year of our Lord 920. (or 921. after the common account,) is noted the 
death of Moeanach Mac Siadhaiel, St. Comhgall his Corbe, the chief head (as he is there called) of all the learning or antiquities of Ireland. 

“ It may be objected, that the Corbes and Herenaches always used to marry, and therefore not like to have been archipresbyteri, or archi- 
diaconi. But unto this I answer, that in Ireland, when churches were there first erected, no such law was admitted, which should restrain prss- 
jbyteri or diaconi from the state of wedlock; for proof whereof I allege the testimony of him, whose authority is of highest esteem with our people 
of Ireland, I mean St. Patrick, who had to his father Calpumium diaconum [i e.‘ Calpurnius the deacon,’] and to his grandfather Potitum presby- 
terum, [i.e. ( Potitus the presbyter,’] as Probus setteth down in the first book of his life ; and he himself saith also in his confession : Patremhabui ’ 
<fcc, i.e. in English, ‘I had for father Calpurnius the deacon, son to the late presbyter Potitus.’ 

Ussher then refers, in further proof of the same point, to that ancient Canon attributed to St* Patrick, which enjoins that 
the wife of every clerical person, from the priest down to the ostiary, should, in going abroad any where, have her head veiled ; 
and also to the case of those primates before Celsus, or Kellach, who had for so many generations occupied their office by here- 
ffitaiy succession. He notices particularly those eight individuals of the number, whom St. Bernard speaks of (see p. 23 sup.) 
as “ married, and without orders, yet still men of education, 11 or literate persons, (according to the more exact rendering of the 
original,) whose condition, he observes, was precisely similar to that " of our Corbes and Herenaches, 

“ for as those in time possessed themselves of the place of the archbishop [‘were dispossessed of their place by the archbishops,' would be 
nearer the truth. R. K.] so did others in like manner keep in their sept the dignity of the archipresbyter, by the name of Corbes , and others of 
the archdeacon , by the name of Herenaches, very little differing from those, which in Wales were called lay abbots, of whom Giraldus Cambrensis 
thus writeth, which is a testimony very pertinent to this purpose, ' Notandum quod hoc Ecclesia ’ Sec. [Then follows the rest of the original of 
the passage relative to the Chnrch of St Paternus, which has been already given to our readers, in English, at the head of p. 23, sup.] 

“ Our Corbes and Herenaches" continues Ussher, “ do commonly speak Latin, and are in account as clergymen, being subject unto the bishop’s 
visitation, giving unto him a subsidy at his entrance, and remaining chargeable with proxies and refections ; whereof in the first office taken for 
the county of Tyrone die 27° Julii , 1608, this evidence is given : ‘ Ac uUerius' [<kc., or, in English, thus,] ‘ And further, the aforesaid jurors do 
upon their oaths, say, that in each of the said baronies, beside those lands which heretofore were, and still are, possessed by such as are now lay 
persons, there are certain other lands, of which certain clerics, or literate persons, who are called Herenachs, have been seised of old, <kc. Ne- 
vertheless, each of the said Herenachs used, and ought, to pay, to the archbishop or bishop in whose diocese the lands which they possessed were 
situated, a certain subsidium caritativum [or charitable subsidy,] refections, and an annual payment, according to the quantity of his land, and the 
custom of the country.’” (pp. 434, ’5.) 

He then goes on to say, that similar observations apply to the Coarbship, or Coarb’s office, likewise ; and that it was not only 
subject to the bishop's visitation, but sometimes to being sequestered by him, “ no less than other places ecclesiastical were. 11 
This he proves to have been the case in the fifteenth century , by a record pertaining to the Coarbship of S. Kevin of Glenda- 
logh, of which he adduces the following portions from the Register of John Walton, Archbishop of Dublin, anno 1473. (W e trans- 
late from the Latin original, cited in Ussher.) — 

“John, by divine commiseration archbishop of Dublin, and primate of Ireland, to the clerics, vassals, ascriptitii, and other inhabitannts of our 
town and entire lordship of Glindelaghe, including the lands, the woods, groves, and all other places belonging to that our side manor, Greeting, 
Grace, and Benediction. 

“ Seeing that for certain reasonable causes produced before us, which justly influence our mind, we have determined on sequestrating, and 
do sequestrate by these presents, the office of the Coarbship in that place, with &H its emoluments and appurtenances ; — We appoint Thady 
O’Kelly, clerk, of the said town and church of Glendalough, guardian of the sequestration, and of such rights and appurtenances as have accrued 

* Synod. Augustan. AD. 1548. In English thus : “ They whom the Greeks call chorepiscopi, i,e. inspectors of certain leaser districts in each diocese, and others 
archdeacons, others orchpresbyters , are in connection with oar cathedral church known by the name of archdeacons, hot in other parte of the dioceee [of Aix] by that 
of rural deane.” 

+ The certificate or statement which follows is given by Ussher in the original Latin, bnt is here, as usual translated into English, as a more convenient form for 
the purpoees of the present Essay. A similar remark applies to the extract from lsidorus Moecoyius, (i.e. Isidore of Moeoow, called, by mistake, in the printed Usaher, 
Mopomms J in the preceding paragraph. 

( 8 ) 
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of old, or may accrue, from the said office, to the period of our visitation of the church and residents of Glindelaghe aforesaid, an accounts of* 
the emoluments of the said office, and of [all] matters appertaining thereto, being reserved for ourselves, Ac. And we do further, from examina - 
tion made into the ancient writings and monuments, or chartularies, belonging to our church of Dublin, pronounce, decree, and declare, by this 
our writ, that the conferring of the said office, whensoever it shall happen to be vacant, belongs of right to our disposal, and that of our succes- 
sors, and to no other party, (provided only that the see of Dublin be full, and supplied with an archprelate.) Given in our manner of Finglas, 
the eleventh day of the month of December, anno domini 1473, and of our consecration the second year." (pp. 428, 435.) 

With this record ends the third section of Ussher’s treatise, containing such a mixture of learning and crudities as was 
natural enough to proceed from one of his great information, coupled with no small ignorance of some auxiliaries of material 
importance to a right understanding of the subject he had to deal with. Not to dwell further on the evidence of this furnished 
by his mention of the prelates 4 Imfeathna’ and 4 Imsuairlech,’ we may see additional proof of it in the opinion he expresses that 
the Erenachs were never admitted to any orders beyond the prima tonmra and the diaconate, whereas it is perfectly plain from 
the examples cited at pp. 23, 24, above, (not to refer to others,) that they were often, not priests merely, but bishops also. Then r 
as to the description of the • CorbeV official position given in the ‘ Certificate* of the Irish Scholar to Sir John Davies, it agrees 
well enough with what we might expect, from all that has been already advanced, to be that of an ordained coarb in the Anglo- 
Roman ages, inferior, of course, in hierarchical order, to the bishop of his diocese, yet honored with a stall in the cathedral, — 
and having at the same time, under himself, in his own collegiate or abbey church, a body of priests, belonging to that founda- 
tion, and who had the cure of souls in other benefices annexed to their monastery, which had originated probably in the visiting, 
preaching, and other labors, of individuals resident in it. The certificate , the Cavan Inquisition , and other records, do indeed 
•prove, that the coarb was often called a plebanus, but only in later times, after the introduction of the authority and system of 
Rome into Ireland. And thus, although the coarb did occasionally bear the name of plebanus , or pleban , and this name, pleban, 
again, was in foreign countries borne at times by rural deans and archpresbyters, (as saith 4 Moponius’ above cited,) and the duties 
performed by archpresbyters, or archdeacons, in some places, were in others assigned, as we have seen, to chorepiscopi , or dis- 
trict bishops, yet still there is no proof adducible fbut evidence enough to the contrary,) of the supposition, that the coarbs, who 
at first were more commonly priests than bishops, (and not necessarily even priests,) were in their original identical with the cho- 
repiscopi, who were always bishops. The simple fact of the case connected with die use of the name plebanus appears to bo 
this, that as the idea of a chorepiscopus was that which, in the foreign system of church discipline, came nearest to the anoma- 
lous notion of an ordinary bishop received among the old Irish people, for which reason their bishops have sometimes been 
called by the name of, and confounded with, chorepiscopi , so there was nothing in the system of the church abroad more nearly 
agreeing with the office of those coarbs who were not of episcopal rank, than that of the archipresbyter, plebanus, or rural dean : 
for which reasoD such coarbs, being in holy orders, and holding benefices in which they were assisted by the services of other 
subordinate clergymen, (according to the description given in that certificate of the Irish scholar,) received at times this appel- 
lation of plebani, or ‘ plebans,’ and their benefices, in like mauner, the name of plebanus, or 4 plebanries.’ 

The Fourth and last section of Ussher’s tract 4 on Corbes &c.,’ opens with the following paragraph : — 

44 It now resteth,in the last place, that I should show who bad interest in the profits of these church lands, where for latter times it appearrtli 
by the register of Clogher and other records, ibat the Herenaches held these lands by grants from the bishop , deem, and chapter , which by order 
were still to be renewed, both at the first entry of eve v Herenach, and upon the consecration of every new bishop. The Herenaches were tied 
to manure the Termon land, to reside upon it, aod : i no wise to alienate it onto any stranger. Oat of the profits thereof they maintained hos- 
pitality, kept up their part of the fabric of the churches, and yielded a yeaily rent to the bishops ; a certain portion of free land remained unto- 
themselves, which they call 4 honorem villa,’ noc chargeable with any tent, in turning over the registers of the archbishops of Armagh, which by 
means of my uncle, the lord primate, I had occasion to pernse, I met with three evidences tending to this purpose. One containeth the grant of 
an Herenacby made by Milo, archbishop of Armagh, anno 1365, in this form : 4 Universis sancta matris Ecclesia JUiis, die' ” 

The document of which the first words are here given, and of which Ussher (in this placed gives the entire, is the same 
that has been already set forth at p. 37, above, in English, relative to the Erenach lands of Kilmore. It is followed, in the 
treatise on 4 Corbes , &c.,’ by another similar Grant, made by Primate Swayne, of certain lands in the diocese of Dromore, (then 
without a bishop,) to Maurice MacBryn, Herenach, in the year 1427. This record it is unnecessary to cite here, as it contains 
nothing adapted to throw any additional light on the subject before us. The third record of the same kind, above alluded to by 
Ussher, is that confirmation of the Erenach lands of Tynan to Patrick Maccasaid, which we have put before the reader at pago 
38, sup. 

The evidence of such records as these is sufficient to indicate, Ussher observes, in what way, “and upon what terms, these 
church lauds have been held in latter days'' “ At the first beginning,” he supposes “ the same order to have been here, which 
commonly was used in other parts of Cliristendom and he then proceeds to show what that order was, viz : — that the tithes 
and profits of temporal lauds appertaining to every church were taken up by a common receiver, and then distributed, 4 according 
to the diversity of places,* into three, or into four, equal portions, one of which was assigned to the bishop for his maintenance. 
In illustration of this, our author here quotes various church laws, and precedents from ecclesiastial writers, such as we have 
exemplified on a limited scale at p. 30, sup. He concludes, that as in ancient times 44 the taking up of the collections, and, 
distribution of the church profits into their several portions was the special charge of the archidiaconus" in the church generally,, 
so in Ireland it belonged to the erenach ; it being one pare of his office “ to be the bishop*s collector, as in the Inquisition for 
the county of Donegal is particularly set down of O’Morreeson, the Herenach of the parish of Clonemanny, 4 That he was 
anciently accustomed to collect all the bishop’s duties throughout the whole barony of Enishowen.’ ” But as it was only after the 
twelfth century had commenced, that tithes were generally levied in Ireland, or 4 Corbes* employed in doing such services for 
bishops, as that here noticed, so it is only to the succeeding period of our ecclesiastical history that the observations of Ussher r 
now referred to, properly af>ply. 

Next, after mention of the Episcopal Fourths of the Tithes, or 4 Quarter Episcopals’ 4 as they are sometimes called, received 
by the Bishop of Clugher, our author proceeds to make the statement which follows : — 

u Besides this, every Herenach payeUi unto him a certain yearly rent out of the Termon lands belonging unto his church, which if I should 
guess to have been in consideration of the quarta due unto ihe bishop out of the temporal possessions of that church, I suppose my conjecture 
would be found to have in it more probability and conformity to the ancient church government, than that which by some of the northern jurors, 
men not very skilful in matters of such antiquity , was delivered, viz. that when the temporal lords in their several wars, and upon other occasions, 
began to charge and tax the Termon lands with divers exactions and impositions, the Corbes and Herenachs fled unto the bishop of the diocese 
wherein they lived, and besought his protection against the wrongs and usuries of the temporal lords, and therefore voluntarily gave unto the 
bishop a rent or pension out of their land.” — 

The “ guess” here suggested might be a natural enough one to enter the mind of a person, whose attention had never 
been drawn to the case of a system of bishops existing in a country for centuries without see lands, or other such episcopal 
property. But it would furnish an indubitable proof that the suggester understood not the true state of the case presented to* 
his notice, which was better comprehended, it would seem, at least in regard to the particulars now more immediately in view, 
by those 4 men not very skilful in matters of such antiquity,* who are mentioned in the same paragraph. 

According to the statements already made in this Memoir concerning the earliest arrangements relative to episcopal pro- 
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perty in the Anglo-Roman ages of our history, the bishop, in addition to refections &c., received from the Erenachs a twofold 
stipend, first, ‘ The Episcopal thirds,’ or 4 the Quarter Episcopate,’ from the Tithes, which originated, as a general and compulsory 
payment, at the same period with the assessment of the Tithes themselves; and secondly , the Rents from the Terraon and 
Erenach lands, which appear to have been, like the Refections, a voluntary tribute, — at least, a tribute of the nature of those 
voluntary offerings which men cannot by any means avoid paying. So, while the part of the episcopal income derived from 
Tithes ought to have borne a fixed proportion to the whole amount of that impost in any particnlar locality, it was otherwise 
with the rents available from the lands, the amount of which was not regulated by any such invariable standard — Ussher, how- 
ever, would represent matters differently, his “ guess” being, that the yearly rent paid by the Erenach out of the Termon lands 
was “ in consideration of the quarta due unto the bishop out of the temporal possessions” of the church. As to the distribu- 
tion of the remaining parochial property (after the bishop’s claims had been satisfied,) between the parson, vicar, and erenach, 
Ussher speaks thus : — 

“ There being to diride betwixt them the three quarters of the church goods which remained [i.e in Clogher, &e.] above the bishop's allow- 
ance; for more quiet and ease, the presbyteri took wholly unto themselves the three quarters of the tithes, two whereof fell into the parson's lots, 
andone to the vicar’s, without challenging any benefit in the temporal profits, exceptsome small quantity of glebe land they were to dwell on ; the archi- 
diaconus or Heienach for keeping of hospitality, and entertainment of strangers, besides the common care of reparations, had assigned unto him 
the commodity fi-©- profits,] of the three quarters of the temporal lands, which he raised out of such rents, cuttings and services as were to be 
exacted of the coloni ecclesiastici, or Termoners.” [Similarly where the bishop had a third of the tithes, Ussher supposes his rent from the Ter- 
mon lands to represent, in like manner* the third of the profits claimable by him from them.] 

So far for Ussher’s account of this matter, from which we have above adduced every passage of auy material consequence 
or interest in connection with the object of our present study. The next great authority in such investigations, in order of 
time, is the learned Sir James Ware, who died in 1666, and to whose works (as edited, in 1745, by his continuator Harris), we 
shall next have occasion to refer ; first, however, examining, as in the case of Primate Ussher, (sup. p. 55,) how far he was qualified, 
by a knowledge of the Irish language, and acquaintance with the Annals compiled in it, for determining satisfactorily the true 
state of a case, depending so far as we have seen, for its solution, on a due amount of information of that kind. With a view 
to settling this point, in the first instance, we shall just adduce the account which he gives, in the History of the Bishops of 
Ireland, of the origin of the See of Raphoe ; which he commences with the following observations relative to its originators, 
and particularly to 

Saint Eunan. 

“ It is no easy task to point out the Time when the See of Raphoe, or ( as it was antiently called, Rath-both, was first founded. ) St Columcille, 
a Man of great Virtue and Learning, and bom of Royal Blood, founded a Monastery in this Place. He was at first called Crimthan, but afterwards 
had the Name of Columba given him for his Innocence, as Adamnanus (who wrote his Life) sayeth, or for his candid Simplicity, in the same 
SenRe ; as the Antient Scholiast on the jEngusian Martyrology observes, alluding perhaps to that Precept of our Saviour, (Math. 10,) ‘Be ye wise 
as Serpents and innocent as Doves.’ This structure was afterwards repaired by Adamnaniu, that celebrated Abbat of Hy ; whom the venerable 
Rede (Eccles. Hist Lib. 6. Gap. 10.) mentions with great Honour: calling him, ‘ a good, and a wise Man, and one of very ample knowledge in the 
Holy Scriptures.’ It seems, it was St Eunan who eiecied the Church of this Abby into a Cathedral ; and who is looked upon to be the first Bishop 
of this See. But upon the strictest Inquiry I could make, I have not been able to discover the exact time in which he lived. It is not long since 
his Bed hath been shewn at Raphoe 

“ As to the Successors of St Eunan in the See of Raphoe, it must be confessed, there are very few Traces remaining of them, untill the Ar- 
rival of the English in the Reign of King Henry the Hd. I have met with but two [or three] of their Names in our Historians, which are as 
follow. 

“ [ Melbrigid or Brigidian Mae-Doman, Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 927, is said to have been Bishop of Raphoe, and is called in our 
Annals, Comorban of Adamnaniu , who was Abbat of Raphoe. As the Abby of Raphoe was before his time elected into a Cathedral by St. Eunan , 
so the Comorban of Adamnanus , is understood to mean Bishop of Raphoe. See under Melbrigid, Archbishop of Armagh.]" (pp. 260, 270) 

The words between the brackets in this extract contain the additions made by Harris to Ware’s text as it stood originally. And 
the whole, as here cited, exhibits the full amount of light which the combined learning of the laborious author and his industrious 
editor was able to throw on the connection between the well known “Adamnanus, that celebrated Abbat of Hy,” who wrote the 
Life of S. Columcille, aud St. Eunan, supposed Bishop , whose age, 1 upon the strictest enquiry he could make,’ Ware professed 
himself wholly unable to determine. I 

A very moderate degree of acquaintance with the Irish Language and its othography suffices, however, to settle the ques- 
tion. Adamnanus and Eunan are only different forms of the same name, neither of them the original form, but the one adapted 
to the Latiu, the other to the English tongue. To an English reader the simple and unambiguous dissyllabic sound represented 
by the form Eunan, expresses, perhaps, as nearly as could be suggested by any such form, the sound of the Irish Adhamhnan 
or Adhomhnan ; unless A-oo-nan, or Au ow-nan, (sounded, as nearly as possible, as a dissyllable,) might appear to representit 
somewhat more faithfully. There is no such Irish word or name as Eunan, so spelt ; and to spell the sound intended, in Irish, 
we must adopt the form commencing with Adh ; for Eu in Irish, has in its pronunciation, no trace whatever of the proper sound 
of the English u, or oo ; it being sounded like ao in gaol, or ayo in mayor. Justin the same way, the Irish name Aodh is con- 
stantly represented in English by Hugh .* 

Dr. Lanigan, in dealing with this case, exhibits no greater knowledge of the Irish language than Sir James Ware or Harris 
had done, but however, considerably more sagacity. Here are the comments which he has on it, in vol. iii. pp. 99, 100,pf his Ec- 
clesiastcal History of Ireland. 

“ As Adamnan was particularly revered at Raphoe, as the patron saint of its monastery and church, it is certain that he had been closely 
connected with that place, and that, if not absolutely the founder, he was at least abbot there. Colgaa (Tr. Th. p. 506.) expressly calls him 
abbot of Raphoe, before he was promoted to Hy. Adamnan was the person, by whose name the succession at Raphoe used to be distinguished. 
Thus Malbri^id, who died archbishop [it should be ‘ abbot,’ R.K.] of Armagh, in 920, is called a comorban ( successor) not only of St. Patrick, but 
likewise of Adamnan, inasmuch as he had been abbot (not bishop, as Harris states, Bishops, p. 270.) of Raphoe, before he was raised to the see 
of Armagh, [viz. to the abbacy there, which he thenceforth held with that of Raphoe ; R. K.] (See Colgan, A A. SS. p. 386.; 

“I strongly suspect that St. Eunan , who is usually called the first bishop of Raphoe , was no other than Adamnan ; not that Adamnan was 
ever a bishop ; for were he so, he could not have become abbot of Hy ; [This is untrue. Fergna the Briton was bishop and abbot in 622. see p. 
12, sup. R.K.] but that he was the ancient patron saint of that place before it became an episcopal see. Colgan never mentions this St. Eunan, 
[probably because he knew Irish too well to be able to anticipate the error which could make him different from Adamnanus, R.K.] nor could 
Ware discover any account of him. The first bishop of Raphoe, that we meet with, was Malduin MacKinfalaid, who died about 030. (Tr. Th. p. 
509.) These observations are not indeed sufficient to shew, that Adamnan has been changed into St. Eunan ; but is a very remarkable circum- 
stance that the festival of the saint, called Eunan, is kept on the 23rd of September. Now this was the very day, on which Adamnan died, and on 
which his memory was revered not only at Raphoe, but in many other churches. The name Eunan, is, I allow, not favorable to the conjecture 
of his identity with Adamnan, but theie might have been some reason for this variation of names, and a person better versed in the Irish language 
than I am might perhaps find some analogy between them." 

A person familiar with the sound of that language (especially as spoken in the northern part of the island, to which Adam- 
nan belonged,) would certainly have little trouble in looking for ‘ some analogy,* where perfect identity at a glance exhibits itself. 


• As Lanigan himself also observes, VoL ii. p., 333. 
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This illustrates well the great value of a knowledge of our native tongue, especially as spoken, to the student of the ancient 
history of this island, seeing that by means of it, what were otherwise an impediment, becomes a help, to our obtaining a correct 
view, in some cases, of historical particulars which had been involved in obscurity. 

Sir James Ware’s views relative to the subject of Coarbs and Erenachs are communicated to us in the xxxvfA hapter 
of his Antiquities of Ireland , entitled “ Of the Corbes or Corbanes, Erenachs or Herenacks” &c. of Ireland, and partly also in 
different passages of his History of the Bishops, to some of which we shall have occasion to refer shortly. The Account given 
in the Antiquities, of the Coarbs and Erenachs, accords wholly with Ussher’s description of them ; from which, indeed, it is, as 
the author acknowledges, for the most part taken. The following is for instance what he says of the 4 Corbes.* 

“ Corba or Comorba , Corbanus or Comorbanus (for it is variously read) signifies, as some hold, Chorepiscopus , a Suffragan, or Rural Bishop, 
from which Word, as they think, by a barbarous Contraction it took its name. Other Writers are of Opinion, that Comfurbach among the Irish 
signifies Comprcedianum , a Fellow Farmer or Jointenant, one who possesses the same Farm or Patrimony jointly with another. Yet, as Colgan 
( Trias Thaum. p. 203,) rightly observes, it is in many Places taken among our antient Writers for a Successor in a Bishoprick, or other Eccle- 
siastical Dignity; and in this Sense frequent mention is made, in the Annals and Histories of Ireland , of the Comorbans of Patrick^ Alhe , Jarlath , 
Colurnb, Fechin , and others. But here our subject leads us to speak only of the Comorbans , who were Lay Men, and for the most Part had Wives ; 
though some of them in antient Times were in an improper sense called Abbots , and some Priors. 

“ To these Comorbans and their Families were allotted certain Free-lands, commonly called Term on-Lands, of wbioh more hereafter under 
the Word Erenach. I am of opinion that the Welsh in ancient Times were no Strangers to this Order, though called by another Name. For 
Cambrensis (Itiner. Cambria Lib. 2. Cap. 4.) seems to point out the Word Comorban under the Name of a Lay- Abbot.” 

Then follows that passage concerning the Lay- Abbots of Ireland and Wales, which has been already given at the head of 
page 23, sup. : and after it, some additional matter, by Harris, on the nature of the * Oomorbanship :* as, that it was 44 Collative 
by the Bishop in whose See it lay, or by tho Metropolitan in case of Vacancy,” and that the manner of Investiture was by the 
delivery of a Ring : that it was considered in the Light of a Rectory, and that Rector and Comorban were sometimes used as 
synonymous Terms : finally, that 44 though the Comorbanship was Collative, yet the Collation was always made to one of the 
same Sept” : in illustration of all which particulars, the Instrument of Collation to the Rectory, or Coarbship, of Drumachose, 
already given at page 37 of this Memoir, is here cited by Harris, (p. 233.) 

After this brief account of the Coarbs , we are supplied at much greater length (i.e. in Ware’s Antiquities) with a 
description of the Erenachs ’ position and privileges. It contains, however, little that is new or of any additional interest 
beyond what has already come under our notice, from Ussher’s Treatise, if we except a few novelties in the way of those fanciful 
derivations, proposed for Irish words by men unacquainted with the Irish tongue, of which we had had some specimens already. 
So, after having made the rational enough statement, 44 that Termon was, as it were, Terminus , or Lands bounded and distin- 
guished from the Lands of the Laity,” and the less reasonable suggestion that Erenach was a name derived from that of the 
Archdeacon , Ware subjoins, that “ others derive Herenach from the Word Hcereo, because he adhered, as it were, to the Bosom 
of the Church, and that Termon signifies Ter ram monachorum , [in Irish Tir-Manach , the Land of the Monks” !!! This not 
being sufficiently absurd for Harris, he must add what follows, or at least the portion of it within the brackets : 

“ But these seem to be forced derivations,] and I rather approve of the other Conjectures beforementioned. [Yet I shall offer one more 
upon this this Head to the Readers choice, which possibly may carry some Weight. We have seen before, from Cambrensis , that the Lay- Abbot 
was appointed by the Clergyman [to be (R.K.)] ^Economist , or Patron or Defender of the Church. Teocrmann, in Irish signifies Protection, and 
Tearmannoir , a Patron ; from whence Termon lands , may, in Cambrensis' s Sense, signify Lands granted to the Lay abbot or Herenach for 
his Protection].” [i.e. as a recompense for his protecting of the Church. R.K.] 

Now, although Harris may have found in an Irish Dictionary, (O’Brien’s for instance,) the meanings, 44 protection ,” and 
“patron” given, among others, for the Irish words Tearmann and Tearmannoir , yet unfortunately for the possibility of his 
conjecture on the subject “ carrying some weight,” neither of those meanings is a proper or original one of the corresponding 
Irish word ; Tearmann signifying simply, from its original, a territory enclosed within certain definite limits, and in its common 
application in ancient times, a territory so enclosed for the church’s use ; and Tearmannoir similarly implying a resident on, 
or occupant of any portion of, such a territory. If Tearmann can ever be properly translated 4 protection,' it is only as a secon- 
dary sense, originating in the circumstance that the Termons were endowed, by ancient privilege, with the right of “ Sanctuary,” 
or Protection ; (somewhat as the Israelitish cities of refuge were ;) Termon would thus signify 44 protection ” in some cases, be- 
cause according to its more proper meaning it was the name of a territory which gave protection to the hunted refugee : while 
Harris absurdly inverts this order of etymological investigation, and makes “protection” the primary, and 44 land having the 
privilege of protection” the secondary, meaning of the word.* 

As to the statement of Harris and his cotemporary O’Brien, (from whom, I dare say, he may have borrowed it,) that Tear- 
mannoir signifies a Patron, it seems to be totally without foundation : OBrien, though a very good Irish scholar, being a very 
indifferent authority in matters of this kind of research. Take, for example, what he has in his Dictionary on the word Com- 
harba ; where, after having first given its proper derivation and meaning correctly enough, (as 44 a partner in church-lands or 
benefices ; also a successor to a see or other ecclesiastical dignities with references to Colgan and Ware in support of such ex- 
planation,) he inserts the same word a second time, with an interpretation altogether erroneous and unfounded, thus : 44 Comharba r 
a religious order of monks among the old Irish. — Vid . Keat What passage of Keating’s History OBrien had in view in this 
reference, I know not. But at all events Keating was no better authority than himself on the point, seeing that, with all his 
Irish and historical knowledge, he could make such a blunder on the subject, as he does in his account of the Synod of Fiadh- 
mhic-Aengusa , (dated by him, dr. A.D. 1106,) where, as one of the principal dignitaries present, he mentions 44 Kellach mac 
Aodba [i.e. Kellach, or Celsus, son of Aodh, or Hugh, R.K.] Coarb of Patrick, i.e. Vicar General of the Primate” not knowing 
that the Kellach, son of Aodh, of whom he speaks, was no other than 44 the Primate” himself of that day. 

After those attempts to elucidate the etymology of the words Erenach , &c., which we have now noticed, we are supplied 
(in Ware’s Antiquities ,) with an account of the office and condition of the persons who were so designated. This account we 
shall give here at full length, because, although involving some repetition, after the extracts already given from Ussher’s Treatise 
4 Of Corbes <fcc,’ yet it will not be without use to let the reader see all that is said on the subject in the most learned and able 
work extant on the general Antiquities of Ireland. It reads as follows ; 

44 Upon the Death of an Erenach, the rest of the same Sept, who possessed those Lands, elected thereout such a Person to the Office, whom 
for his Age and good Qualities they judged equal to it. He was, generally speaking, a married Man, but yet one who had the first tonsure , and being 
presented to the Bishop was by him admitted and confirmed, and upon his Entrance into the Office he paid a Belief or Subsidy to the Bishop ; 
but if for sufficient Reasons he was rejected, the Sept elected another in his Room. If the Sept could not agree upon an Election, then it devolved 
on the Bishop or Clergy to elect an Erenach ; but they were confined in their choice to one of the same Sept. If that family became extinct, then 
the Bishop and Clergy elected another Sept to undertake the offiee, under the antient and unaccustomed conditions, [which were these. 1st. 
Obedience to the Bishop and his Successors, and their Officials and Ministers. 2ndly. They were to till the Termon-lands. 3dly. They were 
actually to reside on them. 4thly. They were not to transfer the Property of them, either in the whole or in Part, to be occupied or tilled by any 
foreign Lay-man. and 5thly, a Rent or Tenure was reserved. And upon Breach of any of these Conditions, the Bishop reserved a power to bin* 

* “ Terminus in the ecclesiastical style meant originally district or territory ; the idea of sanctuary was secondary.” Lanigan }v. 86. 
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and his Successors to re-enter and dispose of the said Lands, notwithstanding the Investiture of the Herenach in them. These Particulars ap- 
pear in the antient Registrars of the Sees of Armagh and Clogher , of which, for the Confirmation of what I have advanced, I will give the Reader 
a Taste. In the Registry of Nicholas Fleming , Archbishop of Armagh, is the Grant of an Herenacky made by his Predecessor, Milo Sweetman, to 
this Purpose. Milo &c.” 

The document which then follows is the same with the first of the three already given at page 37, above, — bearing date 
Nov. 21, 1365 : after citation of which, we have, in the same authority, the continuation of the subject in the ensuing terms : 

“ Another Instance is in the same Registry, but of Lands in the Diocesse of Dromore, granted, during the Vacancy o£ that See, by John, 
Swain, Archbishop of Armagh, in 1427, with which I shall not incumber the Reader (see p. 58 sup.) as it contains nothing more inforcing than 
that before recited. But a third is in the Registry of Archbishop Mey, containing the Confirmation of an Herenachy granted by that Prelate in 
1455, to one whose Ancestors had formerly enjoyed the same, (riz.)” [Then follows the Confirmation already set forth in English at the head 
of p. 38 of this Memoir.] “ The [Qu. These?] Instances are sufficient to prove the Conditions to which the Herenach was tied by his Tenure, 
and further that the Consent of the Dean and Chapter was necessary to the Grant” [at least according to the Anglo-Roman view of the matter. R.K.] 

“ Besides the Conditions beforementioned, the Herenach was also obliged to maintain Hospitality, to collect the Bishop's Rents and Duties 
in antient Times, and to support and keep up a Part of the Fabrick of the Church ; but then he bad a certain Portion of Free land remaining in 
his own Hands (called Honorem Villa) which was not chargeable with any Rent, and he wa6 subject also to Cosheries, Refections, and other in- 
cidental Charges due to the Bishop. These Particulars are in many Places evident in the Grand Inquisition of the six escheated Counties taken 
in the year 1609, now remaining in the Rolls Office ; and in a Letter written by Sir John Davis , Attorney General of Ireland , to the Earl of Salis- 
bury in 1606, among the Bp. Clogher's Manuscripts in the College library, but more fully from a Treatise written in 1609 professedly on the 
Subject by Dr. Ussher , afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, and remaining in his own Hand-Writing in the said Library, to all which I shall refer 
the Reader for further Information ; the material Substance of the Said Pieces being before set forth. I shall only add here the Difference be- 
tween the Comorban usually called Corbe, and the Herenach . The Corbe is supposed by Ussher to be the same with Chorepiscopus or Archipres - 
biter, was of a higher Dignity than the Herenach, canonically ordained Priest and stated [stationed?] in the Mother-Church. He had also the 
first Stall in his own Church, and an empty Stall in the Cathedral. The Comorban is called in the Scholar's Certificate given by Sir John Davis, 
Plebanus , quia plebi ecclesiastica praest , having the Superintendence over the rest of the Body ; and so he is called in the said grand Inquisition 
under the County of Caron, where it is said also, that the Plebanus or Corbe is the Head of a larger Sept than the Herenach, and sometimes of 
several Septs, and hath sometime several Herenachs subject to him ; but that the Herenach was head of a smaller Sept, which only was subject 
to him. The Herenach was admitted only to the first Tonsure, and never to the Priesthood. Both Corbe and Herenach were antiently married 
Men, till Celibacy was iqjoined the Clergy, and we find their Sons succeeding to their Offices, and the Lay Abbot in Wales was under the same 
Circumstances. They were subject likewise to the Bishop’s Visitations, to whom they gave a Subsidy at their Entrance, and were chargeable with 
Proxies and Refections, and like others of the clergy, were liable to Sequestration for Cause ; of which there is a President in the Archbishop of 
Dublin's Registry, as to the Corbe, in the Government of Archbishop Walton in 1472. [see p. 57 sup.'] Thus much of the Corbet and Herenachs .” 
(Harris's Ware VoLii. Pti i. pp. 232-286.) 

The confused and erroneous notions entertained by Ware and Harris on the subject of the Coarbs , our ancient Episco- 
pacy, &c., display their effects in various passages of the History of the Bishops : as in those, for instance, that are here sub- 
joined : — 

“The Ulster Annals call this Prelate, [i.e. Feardachrioch, abbot of Armagh, A.D. 758-768, R.K.] Abbat of Armagh; but in the Psalter of 
Cashell, he i6 with more Justice enumerated among the Archbishops of that See It is worth observing ; that the Names, Abbat and Archbishop, 
are often confounded in the said Annals.” [For ‘ often,’ here, read * never,’ and the assertion will be correct. R.K.] Bishops, p. 41. 

“ The Annals of Ulster place his [Cudinaisg’s, R.K.] Death under the year 790 or 791; and call him Abbat of Armagh ; by which Name, 
however, Bishop, or Primate, ought to be understood.” ib. p. 42. 

“ It is to be observed, that in this Catalogue [i.e. of the early Prelates of Meath, R.K.] they who are not expressly called Bishops, or Co- 
xnorbans, or Elders, were called only [Qu. ‘ were only'?] Abbats of Clonard. And indeed it is well known, that the Names of Abbat and Bishop 
were often confounded by our Historians ; as was observed before in the Catalogue of the Archbishops of Armagh. [Another thing to be observed 
is, that as there was a Finian of MaghbUe, as well as a Finian of Clonard, so the Term, Comorban of Finian, is not an infallible Mark to judge, 
that the Person so called was Bishop of Clonard." Harris .] ib. p. 140. 

“ Sedulius , in Irish Siedhuil, the son of Luaith, is called Bishop of Dublin in the Martyrologies of Marian Gorman , and these of Taulaught, 
and Donnegal. Yet in the Annals of the Four Masters he is called only Abbat of Dublin. But the Difference is not great ; since in antient wri- 
ters Bishop and Abbat are often used as Synonymous Terms.” ib. p. 305. 

“ I must again warn the Reader, that antient writers have often confounded the names of Abbats and Bishops, and that they are frequently 
taken for Synonymous Terms.” Harris , ib. p. 437. 

A correct understanding of the subject will, however, lead one to transfer the seat of all this confusion from the pages of 
ancient writers to the brains of those of more recent times : as there does not appear to be the least ground for supposing that 
those ancient writers employed their words with so little care or exactness ; but much reason for believing the contrary. The 
effects of similar confusion are apparent also in many parts of Dr. Lanigan’s learned Ecclesiastical History of Ireland ; as we 
shall proceed shortly to shew by a few’ examples. These it will be convenient, however, to preface by setting before the reader 
an account of the general description of the Coarbs and Erenachs given by this author, (Ec. Hist. iv. 79-86,) who appears to 
be the most recent writer* of any eminence that has particularly directed his attention to the study of the Subject. Writing 
of the times of Gille, Bishop of Limerick in the 12th Century, Dr. L. proceeds to make the following observations relative to 
the Coarbs, &c. 

“ The abuse of church lands, particularly those belonging to monasteries, being possessed by laymen, had long since crept into the church. 
In England we find it in the eighth century, and at the some period it was usual in France, where the possessors of abbatial lands were called 
Abbacomites. (See Ducange at Abbacomites, and at In commandum mittere. ) The earliest instance I meet with of it in Ireland is that of the oc- 
cupation of the revenues of the See of Armagh by the lay so called archbishops. But about the times we are now treating of it became rather 
prevalent; and Giraldus Carabrensis informs us, ( Itiner . Cambr. L. [2.] c. 4.) that there were several lay abbots in Ireland and Wales. The 
passage is curious and worth transcribing : * Notandum autem’ &c. [This passage, relative the Church of St. Patemus, may be seen in English 
at the head of p. 23 sup., after citing which, Dr. Lanigan continues :] He [i.e. Giraldus,] says, that those lay abbots, retaining the lands and other 
properties to themselves, left to the clergy only the altarR and the tithes and dues. As to tithes, he alluded to Wales ; for they were not paid 
in Ireland before his time. In the course of ages this system became very general in Ireland, particularly in Ulster f ; and hence the origin of 
that singular class of persons called Corbes and Erenachs , concerning whom much has been written but in great part incorrect. Ussher has left 
a dissertation on this subject, (see Collectan. de Reb. Hibem. vol. 1.) which he wrote when young, and in which he pretends, that the Corbes 
were originally the same as the Chorepiscopi, of which Corbe was a corruption. This was a fundamental mistake, and has been guarded against 
by Ware, ( Antiq . cap. 17.) who justly observes from Colgan, that Corba or Comorba signifies a successor in an ecclesiastical dignity. Ussher him- 
self tells us that ‘ some of the Irish have detorted the name in Latin to Converbius , or Confurbach in Irish, which importeth as much as conter- 
raneus: This was no detortion, but founded on the true meaning of the name. The original word is Comhorba , (pronounced Covorba) [or rather, 
Coworba, R.K.] derived from Comh ( con in Latin) and forba, i.e. a district, landed estate, or patrimony ; and which by a certain usage was applied 
to the successors of distinguished persons in ecclesiastical situations, as if signifying joint partners. Colgan writes ; ( Tr. Th. p. 8. ) Vox Hi - 
bemica Comhorba <kc. [in English thus : ( The Irish word Comhorba, if you keep in view its origin, denotes the same as joint-farmer, or possessor 
of the same farm, patrimony, or land : it being derived from comh, which denotes the same as con does in Latin, and forba, i.e. a farm, land, or 
patrimony. It is used, however, continually, by our old writers, for a successor in a prelacy or ecclesiastical dignity. Whence it is that we see 
the name Comhorbans at present applied to those (though they be for the most part secular persons,) who hold the office of prefect on lands 
and farms that formed once a portion of the property of rich abbacies : whether that arose from the heads of the families out which those comor- 
bans are chosen, having voluntarily consecrated themselves and their farms to the protection and jurisdiction of those abbacies or monasteries, as 


* The Title page of this History bears the date 1889. 

t This appears not true. The system was probably much the same throughout Ireland generally, bat continued to manifest itself to a later period in Ulster, in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the actual conquest of that province, which was never wholly subdued until the commencement of the 17th century. 
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some think; or from certain secular person shaving, at a time when the church’s welfare was undergoing a course of gradual decay, first usurped, and 
afterwards transmitted to their posterity, the title of the abbot or prelate in such monasteries ’] ( See also ib. p. 298 and 030.* ) Colgan has these 
words in a note to a passage, in which the succesors of St. Fiech of Sletty are called bis comhorbans ; and we have seen over and over the arch- 
bishops of Armagh [it should he, 4 the Abbots of Armagh,’ R.K.] styled comorbans of St. Patrick, the comorbans of Columbkill, of Finnian of Clo- 
nard, Barr of Cork, &c. <fcc. This title is often translated heres, which signifies not only an heir, but an owner or possessor, apparently the 
primitive meaning of heres, like that of the German word herr. [Not much to the purpose. R.K.] Thus Ussherhas ( Prim, p. 860 ) from the Annals 
of Ulster ; * Duo heredes S. Patricii , nempe Forrannanus — it Dermitius — quievcrunt .’ [i.e. 4 Two heirs of Patrick, namely Forannan — and Dermit 
— entered into rest’] The 4 Masters ( op . Tr. Tk.p. 295) call them comorbans of St. Patrick. + It is usually joined with the name of the founder of 
a church ; thus we read of the comorbans of St Patrick, of Columbkill, of Adamnan not as abbot of Hy but as founder of Raphoe, of St Jarlath of 
Tuam, of Comgall, &c. Yet sometimes it occurs united with the name of a church, as the comorban of Inniscatthy, the comorban of the church 
of St. Brigid of Armagh, a title given (Tr. Tk. p. 299.) to Gormgal Laighsech, who died in 1085. And hence we see, that this name was used 
not only for bishops and abbots, but likewise became gradually extended to persons holding minor ecclesiastical dignities. 

“ in the abovequoted pass age v Colgan observes, that in his time the comorbans were mostly laymen. After the Synod of Kells, which defined 
the episcopal sees , we find but few instances of our bishops being called comorbans ; and this title fell into disuse also as to regular abbots. [See 
p. 30. 1. 19. of this Memoir .] ^The laymen who usuiped old ecclesiastical livings, that had belonged to decayed or neglected monasteries and 
churches, appropriated it to themselves ; and we find in later times a great number of comorbas , or, as corruptly called, Corbas , or Corbie , of this 
kind, chiefly in Ulster, as may be seen from the grand Inquisition, held in the year 1609, for the county of Tyrone and the other escheated 
counties, now in the Rolls Office, Dublin, and abstracts from which are to be found among Harris’s MSS. in the Library of the Dublin Society. 
But an inquiry into this subject would lead me beyond the times, which I intend to treat of ; and let it suffice to observe, that several of these 
corbes possessed even lands belonging to episcopal sees, paying, however, certain mensal dues to the bishops, who did not hold the lands in de- 
mesne. (See Sir John Davies’ Letter to the Earl of Salisbury in CoUectan. Vol. 1.) This system had partly begun before the times of St Mai achy. 

“ Yet there were in Colgan’s times some comorbas or corbes in holy orders, and they are described by Sir John Davies, {ib.) on the autho- 
rity of an Irish scholar, as provosts of collegiate churches under the name of plebani , a title corresponding to that of pievano in the North of 
Italy. The certificate of the Irish scholar, or his description of the corbanatus , which is given by Davies, has been republished by Spelman, 
( Glossar . ad Corba) who got his information from Usher, and by the Benedictine editors of Ducange, (at Corba ) who, by the by, were mistaken 
in quoting it as if from Isidorus Moscovius} De Majest. MU. Eccl . : [that reference belonging to a different quotation in Ussher’s Treatise. 
See p. 57 sup. R.K.] This sort of Corbes were probably the heads of churches, which had been formerly small bishoprics, and who, as they could 
not be called bishops, were distinguished by that name. But there were other corbes not in holy orders and usually married, although Davies 
seems to say that all the corbes had some order, meaning, I suppose, the tonsure. Colgan, however, positively states, that the greatest part of 
them were mere laymen. This much is certain, that the corbes or comorbas were not in general, as Usher, Spelman, and others would fain in- 
sinuate, the substitutes for chorepiscopi, but persons occupying the church lands, which had formerly belonged to dignitaries of various ranks. 
Harris in his usual mode of adding some mistake to 'Ware’s works, says {Antiq. p. 235) that the Corbes were anciently married men till celibacy 
was epjoined the clergy. [This, however, be took from Ussher. See p. 57 sup. R.K.] What confusion ! We do not find any married corbes or 
comorbas until very long indeed after the law of celibacy was established ; and the married corbes, who appeared in late times, were either not 
clergymen in any sense of the word, or at most had received only some minor order, ex. c. the tonsure. 

“ Besides the corbes there was a much more numerous description of persons somewhat like them, but considered as of an inferior rank, viz. 
the Erenachs. This name originally meant archdeacons, as has been justly remarked by Usher, (on Corbes , <kc.) Spelman, {ad Corba) Ware, 
{Antiq. cap. 17.) <fec. In Irish it is written Airchinneach , Airchindeach , or [improperly, and apparently by parties trying to coax it into identity 
with archidiaconus, R.K.] Airchidneach. Colgan’s conjecture (Tr. Th. p. 631.) of its being perhaps derived from the Greek ethnarches , as if 
signifying the head of a people , is quite futile : and he himself was sometimes obliged to translate it archidiaconus. According to the ancient 
discipline the archdeacons were the managers and economes of the property of the church. By degrees this duty fell into the hands of laymen, 
who consequently assumed the title of archdeacons. This happened also in France. In the Capitularies it is more than once enjoined ut arc hi- 
diaconi non sint laid" [‘ that archdeacons must not be laymen’] &c. <fcc 

“In course of time the Erenachs became exceedingly numerous in Ireland. They were universally laymen, except that they were tonsured, 
on which account they were ranked among the Clerici or Clerks. In an inquisition taken for the county of Tyrone in 1608 we read ; In qualibet 
dictarum baroniarum ’’ &c. [See the English of the passage here given already set forth at p. 57 above, commencing thus ; 4 And further the said 
jurors do upon their oaths say, that in each of the said baronies,’ <fcc., and ending at 4 country.’] Usher observes, (id) that in the dioceses of 
Derry and Raphoe the bishop got a third part, the other two thirds being reserved for the repairs of churches, hospitality, and Erenach's 
maintenance. In fact, the erenachs were the actual possessors of old church lands, out of which they paid certain contributions either in money 
or kind towards ecclesiastical purposes. 

“ Davies says (id.) ; 4 The church land (in Monaghan) was either monastery land, corbe-land, or erenach’s land ; for it did not appear unto 
us, that the bishop had any land in demesne, but certain mensal duties of the corbes and erenachs ; neither did we find, that the parsons and 
vicars had any glebe land at all in this country.’ * There are,’ he states, ‘ few parishes of any compass in extent, where there is not an erenach ; 
which he derives from a right of juspatronatus or advowson. This might have been sometimes the case, but was not generally so. Besides 
keeping the church in order, exercising hospitality, and giving alms, 4 he was also to make a weekly commemoration of the founder in the church ; 
he had always primam tonsuram , but took no other orders. He had a voice in the Chapter, when they consulted about their revenues, and paid 
a certain yearly rent to the bishop, besides a fine upon the marriage of every of his daughters, which they call a Loughimpy ; he gave a subsidy 
to the bishop at his first entrance into his bishopric : the certainty of all which duties appear in the bishop’s register ; and these duties grew 
unto the bishop first, because the erenach could not be created nor the church dedicated without the consent of the bishop.’ 

“ Here Davies goes still on the principle that the erenachs held the lands in virtue of a juspatronatus founded on grants made to churches 
by their ancestors ; but the fact is, that those erenachies consisted chiefly in usurpations made by laymen, or merely tonsured clerks, calling 
themselves archdeacons , who, as well as the so called comorbas or corbes, transmitted the church lands to their posterity, or at least to the sept, 
to which they belonged, according to the Irish laws of succession and inheritance. On the death of an Erenach, the sept used to elect another 
from among themselves, and in case they did not agree, the bishop and clergy were authorised to interfere and chuse one out of said sept ; for 
they could not take the erenachy into their own hands. And if a whole sept became extinct, it was necessary to look out for another to which it 
could be transferred, and which would be vested with the right of electing the erenach, under the same conditions and charges, without altera- 
tion, as those observed by the former erenachs. Similar regulations existed with regard to the corbes, and much may be seen concerning them 
and some other collateral points in the Inquisitions in Harris’s MSS. abovementioned, in which, by the bye, there are some foolish and ground- 
less speculations relative to the origin of corbeships and erenachies. 

“ Harris himself is not sufficiently correct in what he has on these subjects in his additions to Ware {Antiq. p. 233. seqq .) ; but 1 shall not 
enlarge further on them, having said as much as may suffice to illustrate the allusions to them in such part of our ecclesiastical histoiy as I 
have undertaken to treat of ; merely adding, that the corbes differed from the erenaghs in their possessing more extensive lands, and sometimes 
having erenachs under them, whereas the erenach’s power and influence were of an inferior kind. Besides, many corbes held lands , that had be- 
longed to old abbeys , independently , it seems , of the bishops ; and such was St. Malachy’s uncle, who was in possession of the property of the mo- 
nastery of Bangor, and who was called comorb (tantamount to abbot) of Bangor. On the contrary, the erenachs were perpetual tenants of the 
bishops, under whom they held their lands. Add that some corbes were in holy orders and heads of collegiate churches ; whereas the erenachs 
had no higher order than the tonsure." (p. 85.) [Then follows some observations, from Ussher, on the origin of the name Termonlands, &c., 
which contain nothing of new light beyond what has already been thrown on the subject, and on which accordingly we need not enlarge further.] 

It seems strange how Dr. Lanigan could have supposed it to have been always the case that “ the erenachs had no higher 
order than the tonsure.” That it must have been otherwise, at least in many instances, would appear sufficiently plain, if only 
from that statement, which he, quotes of Sir John Davis’s, (not to refer to the more convincing evidence already adduced in these 
pages,) that the Erenach “ was also to make a weekly commemoration of the founder in the church,” in other words, to intro- 
duce his name among those of the saints particularly mentioned in the prayer for the departed, in the service of the Mass. At 
whatever time, and in whatever places, this practice was introduced, it would indicate, that the erenach must have been a priest, 
in order to his being entrusted with such a duty. For surely the charge of paying this honor to the patron Saint who had 
founded any particular church, would not have been entrusted in after times to any official inferior, in order to the parochial 
priest officiating in that church, when made a parish church. Yet it would seem, further, from the statement of Sir J. Davis in 

* Or pp. 27,28 of this Memoir , where the same passages are cited. Of the long extract from Colgan above, (* The Irish, See to 4 monasteries; J the Latin 

original Is given by Dr. L. + See p. 18. sup. 

t This is the name which, in Ussher’s Treatise on Corbes, is made Moponius, at least by the printer, in the passage above referred to. 
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question, that in his time some form of commemoration of the church-founder saint was observed by men, who, though erenachs, 
were not priests. They may perhaps have used as a substitute for the higher sort of Office just mentioned, certain prayers for 
the repose of the one who was the special object of their veneration. 

For the sake of the several original observations interspersed by Lanigan throughout his account of the coarbs and erenachs , 
above given, we have thought it useful to cite the entire, so far, in his own words, though at the expense of introducing some 
repetitions. These, however, are the less disadvantageous, where the whole subject has been so far misunderstood as it has 
been. And now, having thus put the reader in possession of his general idea of these matters, we shall next, in further illus- 
tration of the subject, adduce, from various parts of his History, passages exhibiting its importance in order to a correct un- 
derstanding of many of the particulars of which he treats, as well as the confusion created about many such particulars appa- 
rently by no other cause, than a want of true information relative to those peculiarities of ancient Irish Christianity, to the 
better understanding of which an attempt is made to contribute, in these pages, some little assistance. 

Concerning the famous St. Finnian of Clonard, Dr. Lannigan has (vol. ii. pp. 21, *24,) the observations which follow : — 

“ Several writers speak of him as not only abbot bat bishop of Clonard ; yet it is rather odd that, neither in his Acts nor in the Irish 
Calendars, is he called a bishop. We find him thus designated in one or two lives of other saints ; and Senachus, his successor in the govern- 
ment of the house of Clonard, was certainly one. (a) That Clonard was an ancient episcopal see, cannot be called in question ; (6) but I con- 
fess I entertain a doubt whether Finnian or Senachus was its first bishop.” — p. 21. 

Note (a) “ Hence, as likewise from some successors of Senachus at Clonard, having been bishops, Colgan argues (AA. SS. p. 402,) that 
Finnian had been one also. This however is not a necessary consequent ; and it deserves to be remarked that in the list of the superiors of that 
establishment given by the 4 Masters (ib. p. 400.) Finnian, who appears first, is simply styled abbot , whereas Senachus, who is placed next after 
him, is marked as bishop, and then some abbots, after whom again some named bishops." 

Note ( b ) “As Clonard was an episcopal see since, at least, the times of Senachus, who died in the year 588, and as the prelates of that 
place were, at a later period, sometimes called the Comarbans or successors of Finnian, it became natural to suppose, that he had been bishop 
there. Thus we may account for his being called by that title in some tracts written long after his death. And hence perhaps the mention of 
his episcopal dignity in the prayer for his Office, although there is not the least allusion to it in the lessons. The prayer, as it now appears, is 
certainly a later composition than the other part of that Office." (pp. 23, 24.) 

Like doubts exist as to whether the no less famous cotemporaiy Saint, Brendan of Clonfert, (who died A.D. 577,) were 
a bishop, or no : of whom Dr. Lanigan writes thus : (ib. pp. 30, 37,) — 

“ According to some writers Brendan was a bishop, and the first at Clonfert; but it is more probable that he was not ; nor do any of our old 
writers give him that title, while they usually call him only abbot:' (c) p. 30, 

Note (c). “ The only passage of our ancient documents, in which I find any thing seeming to indicate that Brendan was a bishop, is one of 
the Calendar of Cashel ( ap.AA. SS. p . 439), where Moena is called bishop of Clonfert, and Comorban of St. Brendan. Now, as Comorban means 
successor , it would seem as if Brendan had been bishop there before Moena. Colgan, who was of this opinion, endeavoured to explain the matter 
by saying that Brendan resigned the See to Moena, reserving to himself the care of his monasteries. But it is very odd that, while our Annalists 
and hagiologists make mention of Moena as a bishop, they do not give that title to the far more celebrated Brendan. I suspect there is some 
mistake in that passage, and that the author’s meaning was, that Moena was a co-operator with Brendan in the ecclesiastical government of the 
establishment of Clonfert, and that he had been consecrated bishop for that purpose through his recommendation. Such a great institution, and 
in which a vast number of young men was educated for the service of the Church, required the assistance and presence of a bishop; in the same 
manner as there used to be a bishop in ColumbkiU’s monastery of Hy. Or, taking the passage as it now stands, it may be understood of Moena’s 
having succeeded Brendan not as bishop but as abbot ; in which case we must suppose that Brendan retired, some years before his death, from the 
administration of Clonfert, leaving it to Moena, who thus, besides the care of the See, became charged with that of the monastery. And it must 
be recollected that the name Comorban used to be given to the successors not only of bishops but likewise of abbots. I find, indeed, Brendan ex- 
pressly called a bishop iu a Life of St. Fursaeus ( 10 Jan .) ; but as it was patched up at a very late period, as Colgan admits, probably about the 
12th century, its authority is of little weight. As Clonfert was an episcopal see and had been one since St. Brendan’s time, it might have thence, 
through mistake, been concluded that he had been bishop there. In the Life of St. Ita (15th Jan.j which is really ancient, and in which his 
name occurs several times, he is called by no higher title than Brendan abbot in Connaught .’’ p. 37. 

So also with regard to the famous St. Kevin, of Glendaloch, we read : — 

“ Although this saint was most probably not a bishop, yet Glendaloch became not long, it seems, after his death, an episcopal see, in conse- 
quence of a city having soon grown up near the monastery.” (d) p. 45, ib. 

Note (d) . . . . As to St. Coemgen, [or Kevin] there is nothing in his Life to induce us to think that he also belonged to the episcopal 
order ; but as the See was ancient, and he the founder of the monastery that gave rise to it, some writers thought that he had been bishop there.’* 
(p. 50.) 

Of the celebrated St. Senan, who founded, cir. A.D. 540, the monastic establishment of Inniscatthy, or as some call it, 
Inniscattery, in the mouth of the Shannon, we read in the same volume, (p. 3,) that “ Senan was a bishop when he founded 
this establishment, and probably some time earlier.” Yet, of the same individual we are told, ( p . 61, ib.) that he “ was succeeded 
in the government of Inniscatthy by Odran, who does not appear to have been raised to the episcopal dignity.” On this cir- 
cumstance our author adds, in a subsequent page, the note which follows : — 

“ In the second life of Senan (cap. 42), we find Odran joined in the same sentence with Fro and Mola, who are expressly called bishr;* ■, 
while no such title is given to him. Colgan indeed (AA. SS. p. 542) gives it to him, for no other reason, as far as I can discover, except his 
supposing that, as Senan had been a bishop, Odran should have been one also. Harris has, as usual, copied Colgan. (Bishops, p. 502.) But 
there is nothing more common in our Church history of those times than to find some abbots raised to the episcopal rank, although their suc- 
cess were not. In the very passage (said Life, cap. 43) where the appointment of Odran is particularly mentioned, he is called simply abbot to 
preside over the monks.” (p. 95). 

Contemporary with Senan was the distinguished Saint 41 Nessan, abbot, and most probably founder of the monastery of 
Mungret, near Limerick,” according to Dr. Lanigan (ib. 103,); although, according to the (probably more accurate) statement 
of Dr. O’Donovan, in his Notes to the Four Masters , that establishment owed its origin rather to St. Patrick himself, who 
placed Nessan, or Neasan, over it. At all events, of this Nessan, surnamed the Leper, whose death is noticed by the Annalists 
just mentioned at A.D. 551, Dr. Lanigan observes, that, 44 He never rose higher in the church than to the rank of Deacon, by 
which title he was known, not only during his lifetime, but likewise ever since (e) Yet his reputation was so great that he has 
been considered as one of the fathers of the Irish church. (/)”p. 103. To this statement are added the Notes which follow : — 

(e) 44 Besides the Tripartite, loc. cit. [i.e. L. 3. c. 42.] we have the authority of the third Life of St. Patrick, cap. 61. in which he is spoken 
of; 4 Kesan qui nunc dicitur Dechon Nesan: [i.e. 4 Nesan, who is now styled Nesan the Deacon.’} Aengus Kelideus (ap. AA. SS. p. 620.) reckons 
him among the holy deacons." 

(/) 44 In Cummian’s Paschal Epistle Nessan is joined with Ailbe, Kieran of Clonmacnois <fcc. That this was Ne6san of Mungret, cannot la 
called in question, whereas Cummian alludes to saints who left great establishments after them, and particularly in places not far distant from 
the Shannon. Now there was no other Nessan in those parts of Ireland, to whom these circumstances could apply.” p. 104. 

The case of this Nessan, as the reader may remember, has been already slightly referred to at page 2 of this Essay. But 
it seems deserving, from its connection with all that precedes, of the more particular notice of it here given. It is certainly 
▼eiy remarkable, from the striking evidence it furnishes, that in the very earliest period (or at least nearly the veiy earliest, 
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Nessan having been born, according to Dr. L. ib, a year or two, probably, before St. Patrick’s death, — that at this very early 
period) of the Church History of Ireland, among those churchfounding saints whose coarbs were regarded as the principal ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries of the country, there was nothing to hinder a deacon from ranking along with bishops and presbyters. The 
Successor of Nessan the Deacon, of Mungret, is referred to as a collateral authority, (on a point regarded as of the deepest 
importance to the faith,) with the Successor of Ailbhe the bishop, of Emly, and the Successors of those famous presbyters, 
Kiaran of Clonmacnois, Brendan of Clonfert, and Lugidus of Clonfert-mulloe. Had Ussherand others paid a judicious atten- 
tion to this circumstance, it would have sufficed to save the readers of their works from those idle speculations relative to the 
4 corbes’ having been originally all chorepiscopi , with which they were led to occupy themselves : as it would also have sufficed 
to shew Sir J. Davis what a very indifferent notion of the original 4 coarb’ of the old Irish was that supplied him in the 44 Cer- 
tificate” of his friend the 44 Irish Scholar.” 

St. Barr, founder of the church of Cork, lived in the early part of the seventh century. Referring to the exaggerated 
statements to be met with in the legendary account of his life, as to the grandeur of his establishment, the number of his dis- 
ciples, Ac., Dr. Lanigan observes ; — 

44 Another part of this pompons narrative is his having erected the cathedral of Cork, as if it were different from the church belonging to the 
monastery. Barr became certainly a bishop, as many other abbots did ; but the accounts of his successors as bishops are very imperfect until a 
long time after his death.” (g.) p. 315 ib. 

Note (g) 44 . . . A Russin son of Lappain is called Comorban of Barr, that is, successor, in the life of St Molagga at 20 Jan. Hence 
Colgan, (ib. p. 150.) and after him Harris, oonclude, that he was bishop of Cork. But the title, Comorban, is not alone sufficient to prove it ; for 
the successors of abbots as well as of bishops were distinguished by that epithet, and Russin might have been so called, as being a successor of 
Barr merely in the government of the monastery. The 4 Masters who are usually careful to mark the episcopal rank of persons wherever they 
met with it, call Russin only abbot of Cork, who according to them, died A.D. 685 (686.) Yet from other circumstances it appears quite certain 
that he was also a bishop. This however does not prove that every abbot of Barr's monastery was likewise raised to that rank.” [Here Dr. L. 
notices the mention of 17 bishops whose remains lay at Cork with St. Barr, in the Litanies of Aengus the Culdee (cir. A.D. 800,) and adds;] 
44 This mention of 17 bishops is very favorable to the opinion of there having been a regular succession of prelates there after St. Barr; but we 
have no certainty, that they were all bishops of Cork, properly speaking ; for it was quite usual in Ireland to raise’pious monks to the episcopacy 
without giving them fixed sees. Add that the chorepiscopi , of whom we had great numbers, were styled bishops, and that perhaps no small part 
of those seventeen belonged to that class.” (pp. 317, 318.) 

Concerning St. Cronan, of Roscrea, Lanigan has, in a note to the account which he gives of his life (vol. iii. p. 8), these 
observations that follow : — 

“ Ware, touching on the Life of Cronan, (Writers L. 1. c. 13, al. 15), calls him bishop, otherwise abbot of Roscrea. Yet Colgan states (AA. 
SS. p. 303.) that we do not read of hi9 having been a bishop. I suspect that Ware's motive for giving him that title was, that Roscrea was for- 
merly an episcopal see, and his thence supposing that it was such as early as Cronan’s time In his Life, which is a respectable 

and very circumstantial document, he is called only abbot, without the least allusion to his ever having exercised episcopal functions. On the 
whole it appears exceedingly probable that his being called bishop in after times was a mistake founded, as above observed, with regard to Ware, 
on the circumstance of Roscrea having become an episcopal see.” 

Similar doubts exist concerning the position which St. M unchin, founder of a religious establishment at Limerick, held in 
the church. Of his case Dr. Lanigan speaks thus — (p. 30 ib.) : — 

44 Manchan the wise was, I believe, the same as the Manchan, or, as vulgarly called, Munchin, who is supposed to have been the first bishop 
of Limerick. For this supposition there is no sufficient authority ; and, as far as I can discover, it rests on no other foundation than that Man* 
chan the wise founded, perhaps, a monastery where Limerick now stands, or that the first church in that place was dedicated in his name. Of the 
identity of Manchin of Limerick with Manchan the wise, a stronger proof need not be required than that his festival i9 kept on the 2d of January, 
the day assigned to the memory of Manchan the wise in all the Irish calendars. There is not the least hint, in any old document relative to our 
Church history, of this Manchan having been raised to the episcopal rank ; but the veneration in which he was held at Limerick, and the circum- 
stance of its oldest church bearing his name, gave rise at a late period to the opinion of his having been a bishop. Mistakes of this kind have 
occurred not only in Ireland but likewise in other countries.” [In the note at p. 32, more is added by this author illustrative of the confusion 
connected with the name and episcopate of St Munchin in various works of historical writers.] 

Concerning St. Gerald of Mayo, we have like doubts proposed ; (p. 167, #.)— 

44 In some Irish documents SL Gerald is called bishop : but it is very doubtful whether he was entitled to this appellation.” (h). 

Note (h.) p. 169. 44 Some calendars, quoted by Colgan, give him the title of bishop ; and we have just seen that he has been called pontifex . 
Yet in the Life, notwithstanding the great things said of him, he is styled merely abbot. The 4 Masters say no more of him than St. Gerald of Mayo. 
According to their statements he could scarcely have been a bishop ; for they place his death in 727, the very year to which they assign that of 
St. Muredach, whom they expressly call bishop of Mayo. Surely there were not two bishops there at the same time. Bede, speaking of the 
monastery of Mayo, as it was circumstanced when he was writing his history, and accordingly down to 731, says (L. 4. c. 4.) that the English 
monks lived there under a canonical or regular abbot. He has nothing about their having among them a bishop, although in all probability, 
Gerald was their abbot at the time of his making this observation. I am inclined to think that his having been called pontifex, pontiff of the 
English, gave rise to the supposition of his having been a bishop. But why did not Tigemach [that famous Irish Annalist, R.K.] or the com- 
pilers of the Ulster annals plainly call him episcopus 1 The title, pontifex, has been often used in an equivocal manner, and sometimes in the 
same sense as president. (See Spelman, Gloss, and Ducange, at Pontifex and Pontijicium.) It may be, that, as the English were strangers in 
Ireland, the abbot of Mayo [which was occupied by English monks, see p. 5. sup.] enjoyed some particular privileges as protector of his 
countrymen.” 

At page 233 of the same Volume, Dr. Lanigan, having given a brief notice of the succession of prelates in the see of Ar- 
magh from A.D. 768 to 805, has the following observations relative to that in the other Irish sees about the same period : — 

“ As to the succession in other Irish sees there is a deplorable vacuum in the history of this period, with scarcely any exception, saving that 
of Emly. Cuan, who was bishop there, and in all probability the immediate successor of Senchai, died in 784 or 786 ; and next after him we find 
in that see Sectabrat, who lived until 819. (t) Instead of a succession of bishops in some of our distinguished sees we are furnished with that of ab- 
bots in said places, for instance, at Ferns and Kildare, although it is difficult to think that the line of bishops was interrupted.” 

Note (i). p. 235. 44 For the series of abbots there and elsewhere see Archdall. It will not be expected that I should transcribe them. It 
sometimes happens, as often remarked, that the same persons are sometimes called abbots and sometimes bishops; but it is not to be thence pre- 
sumed that every one who is called abbot, ex. c. of Ferns, were also bishops there. We have seen (Not. 180 to chap, xix.) an abbot of Kildare 
clearly distinguished from two bishops of said place, who died in the same year with him. Our annalists were usually attentive to give the title 
bishop to such abbots as were really both abbots and bishops." 

Concerning the 44 very distinguished saint, Dunchad OBraoin,” who resigned the abbacy of Cloninacnoise, to live in re- 
tirement at Armagh, where he was held in the greatest veneration, and where he died in A.D. 987, Dr. Lanigan observes, that 
44 he was not raised to the episcopacy, but governed the monastery [of Clonmacnoise] for some time merely as abbot,” until the 
time of his removal to Armagh. In his case however, also, as well as in those which precede, the usual mistake has been 
made in Harris’s Ware, as Dr. Lanigan indicates in the note following ; (ib. p. 391.) — 

41 Harris ( Bishop at Clonmacnoise) thought that Dunchad was also bishop there. For this opinion there is no foundation whatsoever, and 
some words, which he quotes from Colgan, prove nothing more than that Dunchad was placed over the monastery as abbot. Throughout his 
Actsor wherever else he is spoken of, Dunchad is never called bishop, but merely abbot and anchoret. At Clonmacnoise as well as in some other 
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great monastic institutions, the abbots were not always bishops, nor vice versa were the bishops regularly abbots. Thus Moeldar and his suc- 
cessor St. Corpreus, bishop of Clomacnois, do not appear to hare been abbots there ; and Arohdall, misquoting Colgan, was wrong in giving them 
that title, while he omitted their real ones.’* 

Again, at page 453 of the same volume, Dr. Lanigan introduces (Notes 40, and 43,) the following remarks : — 

“ (40). Harris has added two bishops of Clonmacnois in these times, viz. Ectigern OErgain, who died in 1052, and Alild O'HarretaJgh, 
who died in 1070. He found them in A A. SS. p. 407, under the title of comorbans of St. Kieran of Clonmacnois, and as having both died in 
pilgrimage at Clonard. But he had no tight to make them bishops ; for comorban of St. Kieran, &c. means only abbot of Clonmacnois , whereas 
that St Kieran had not been a bishop. 

“(43). Annals of Innisfallen at A. 1075 and 1009 ; and Ware at Ardfert. In said Annals I find under A. 1010 these words ; ‘ The primate of 
Ireland in Aghadoe died.' Have they a reference to some Kerry bishop of that period ? I am equally at a loss to understand another passage 
at said year ; ‘ Marcan, son of Kennedy, supreme head of the clergy of Munster, died.’ I find no Marcan at Emly during that period, and I am 
much inclined to think, that Marcan was bishop of Cashel, which see had, partly as the civil metropolis of Munster, and partly in memoiy of 
Cormac Mac Culinan, probably acquired an ecclesiastical ascendancy. Marcan’s being called son of Kennedy in the very part of those annals, 
where Brian (Boroimhe) is so often named as son of Kennedy, seems to indicate, that he was a brother of his. N 

The points here suggested as having puzzled so completely this learned author, are easily settled by a reference to the 
Irish Annals in the light thrown on the entire subject in the preceding pages ; as will readily be seen on a slight inspection 
of the matter. As to the first : — u the primate of Ireland in Aghadoe” was no one else than one of the brethren belonging 
to the monastic establishment on Innisfallen Island, in the Lake of Killamey, who was also lord of a territory in the barony 
of Magunihy in the same county. It was in the same island, and by the brethren of the same community, that the Annals of 
Innisfallen , in which he is dignified with so pompous a title, were compiled ; which was, no doubt, at least in part, the cause of 
his being so honored : but there appears to be no reason whatever for supposing him to have been a bishop. Dr. Lanigan does 
not give the original Irish of the passage from the Annals of Innisfallen , nor have I it within reach to refer to : but it seems 
extremely probable, that whatever the word translated “ primate ” in that passage, or whether this be a proper translation for it, 
or no, the sense intended was, “ a chief man,” “ a most eminent individual,” of celebrity coextensive with his native isle. (See 
p. 16, sup. ) He is called “ Primate of Ireland in Aghadoe ,” the island of Innisfallen, where he lived, being in that parish, which 
includes also a portion of the town of Killarney. His death is noticed by the Four Masters at A.D. 1009 (properly , 1010,) in 
the following terms : “ Maelsuhain O’Carroll, of the family [i.e. religious community] of Innisfallen, first sage of the western 
world in his day, and lord of the Owenacht of Loch Lein [or, Killamey Lake,] died after a good life.” No wonder, however, 
that one holding Dr. Lanigan’s opinions relative to the general state of the early Irish Church, should be puzzled in looking 
for a primate, where no bishop was to be found. In the Annals of Ulster , as translated in the Clarendon Codex , tom. 49, in 
the British Museum, the Obit of the individual just noticed is thus given: “Maelsuhain O’Cerval, chiefe learned of Ireland, 
and king of Eoganacht Locha Lein” [died.] 

The occasion of Dr. Lanigan s perplexity in connection with the other individual, Marcan, abovenamed, is to be found in 
the circumstance that the said Marcan is called M supreme head of the clergy of Munster.” Dr. Lanigan not being aware that this 
vras merely an Irish way of describing one who was looked upon in Munster as a first-rate ecclesiastical dignitary, proceeds to seek for 
his residence in some of those places which might seem to have been honored with the presence, at some period, or during some 
continuance of years, of a prelate, or prelates, of archiepiscopal rank ; as Cashel, or Emly. But Marcan held no such rank, 
nor does there appear to be the least reason for supposing him to have been even a bishop. He was, (as Dr. O’Donovan observes, 
jp. 761,) brother of Brian Bora : and his ecclesiastical position was that of abbot of Terryglass, (in Lower Ormond,) a dignity 
which was held by different members of his family in the same age. Marcan’s death is thus noticed by the Four Masters, im- 
mediately after that of Maelsuhain O’Carrol, above cited : “ Marcan son of Kennedy, head of the clergy of Munster, Coarb of 
Colum, son of Crivhan, i.e. of Terryglass, Inniscaltra, and Killaloe, died.” It is to be observed, however, that the printed 
Irish original of this passage, in Dr. O ’Donovan’s edition, is obviously incorrect, both in its punctuation, and in repeating im- 
properly the word 44 died so as to make the passage now cited include two obits, one of “ Marcan, son of Kennedy, head of 
the clergy of Munster,” and the other of a “ coarb of Colum, son of Crivhan,” who would thus be left nameless in the passage. 
But this error is easily corrected from the corresponding passage in the Annals of Ulster , given by Dr. O’Donovan in the Notes 
on the following page, where the person intended is called, “ Markan mac Cinnedy, Coarb of Colum mac Crivhainn, of Inis 
Celtra, and Killdalua.” 

On the next page of Dr. Lanigan’s work after that from which the last extracts have been made, he once more gives in- 
dications of the uncertainty introduced into the subject of our ancient ecclesiastical history from want of a right understanding 
of the points attempted to be cleared up in the present Memoir. Speaking of the bishopric of Meath ( p . 454, Note 55,) he 
says : — 


“ Were we to allow that persons called comorbans of Finian of Clonard were bishops, we should add for that see in those times Tuathal 
O’Follanmtiin, who died in 1055, and one or two more, whose names are mentioned by Colgan, AA. SS. p. 407, and Ware and Harris, Bishops, ib. 
But they were probably only abbots.” 

In other places Dr. Lanigan’s comments approach so nearly the true view of the case treated of in this Essay, that it seems 
strange that he did not in the end apprehend it more fully. The following is one of those instances in which he deals thus 
reasonably with the case of one of our anomalous ancient prelates. After mention of Idunan, who from being bishop of Clon- 
ard, assumed, as Dr. Lanigan supposes^ the title of Bishop of Meath, he speaks of 44 Cele son of Donnagan, bishop of Leinster" 
(already mentioned at p, 16 sup.) in the terms which follow : — 

“ In the same manner as he called himself bishop of Meath, so I meet with a bishop under the title of Leinster in general, Kelius son of 
Donagan, who is represented as a distinguished elder among those of Ireland, and died in the reputation of sanctity at Glendaloch in 1076. It 
might seem that he was bishop of Kildare , as Ferdomnach was, who gave himself said title ; but it is to be observed, that his name does not occur 
in the catalogues expressly drawn up of the prelates of Kildare, (k) and it is probable that the title, bishop of Leinster, means no more than that 
he was a Leinster bishop , and that he was so called in consequence of there not remaining any record of the particular see or place, which he 
governed.” (p.453.) 

Note k. (p. 455). “ Kelius is not mentioned in Colgan's minute list of the prelates, <kc. of Kildare, (IV. Th. p. 229. seqq.) and consequently 
is omitted by Ware and Harris.” 

Dr. Lanigan, however, did not see, that the reason why there was no mention, in any old record, of the see which Kelius, or 
Cele, governed, was, that he governed no see at all, — no more than did the other early bishops of Ireland before A.D. 1110 ,* 
the places of which they were the bishops, as noted in the Annals, being not places governed by them, but simply those to which 
they belonged. 

The examples now given will suffice to indicate to the reader, what a vast amount of confusion and perplexity has been 
created among writers on the ecclesiastical history of this country, from imagining a certain preconceived form of church dis- 
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cipline to have been received into it from the earliest period, and then straining the very unmanageable facts contradictory of 
such an hypothesis, which are presented to us in our ancient records, in order to get them, “ by hook or by crook," to square with 
the favorite theory so entertained. The old annalists of the country, who knew nothing, at least from experience, of diocesan 
episcopacy, saw nothing incongruous in recording, that a very large number of those ancient saints, whose names and authority 
were most highly esteemed among their countrymen, had been but simple presbyters, or of not even so high an ecclesiastical 
rank in some cases, while the episcopal order was represented, in the same records, by men of altogether inferior fame and 
power in the country, — at least, men whose fame or power, where they did attain to it in any high degree, had nothing to say 
to their order, but was such as presbyters might, and did, enjoy equally, where their personal qualifications were such as ap- 
peared to render them worthy of it. But when, in later times, a different opinion began to prevail concerning the position 
and consequence of diocesan prelates, and a new sort of esteem and veneration diffused itself around the episcopal throne, 
“ the seat of judgment,” as it now began to be regarded, writers of hagiology forthwith began to imagine, or at least to suggest 
to others, that those famous worthies of the olden time, whose authority was paramount, and their fame unrivalled, among the 
people of Ireland, could never have been, in so many instances, of the second order of the clergy, but must surely have attained 
to episcopal rank, and been at least governors of dioceses. The present Memoir, however, it is hoped, will be found of no small 
use to assist in clearing away a large portion of the rubbish, which has accumulated, from the source now pointed out, in the 
way of students preparing to investigate the early history of Christianity in this island. 

The last writer whom we shall take occasion to notice, as having assisted in perpetuating and circulating the erroneous 
notions relative to the coarbs &c. of Ireland, to which we have now so largely drawn attention, is the author of the Historical 
Memoirs of the City of Armagh. In that publication (a work of ability and merit, especially considering the circumstances 
oonnected with its production,*) Mr. Stuart gives an explanation, in his Thirteenth Appendix ; of the name and office of the 
Coarbs (fee., which being for the most part borrowed from Ussher and Ware, consists, in great measure, of a republication of their 
statements concerning the matter. These having been already so largely set forth in the preceding pages, it would be unde- 
sirable to repeat so much of them as should again appear, were we to give Mr. Stuart’s account of the Coarbs and Erenachs (fee. 
in full. But a portion of his observations wifi suffice to shew that he has not done very much towards developing the subject 
before his readers in a more lucid form than preceding authors had attained to. 

At p. 615 of his work, Mr. Stuart thus enters on our subject : — 

“ St. Patrick seems to have exercised a kind of patriarchal power in this infant chnrch. He is stated to have ordained 366 bishops and 3000 
presbyters, and to have founded 365 churches. It is manifest that such a multitude of prelates could not have been of the nature of diocesan 
bishops, and it is probable that one of these dignified ecclesiastics was alloted by him to each church. It is, indeed, by no means unlikely, that 
they officiated in their respective churches, at stated times, and occasionally acted as itinerant preachers, diffhsing the light of the Gospel, from 
district to district, like their great preceptor, Patrick. A populous nation, from which heathenism was not yet effectuaUy banished, required active 
and intelligent missionaries of this nature. The system of appointing numerous bishops, which was the offspring of convenience, seems to have 
been perpetuated by custom, as we learn from the following remarkable passage in St Bernard’s life of Malachy. — ( The bishops,' said he, ( aro 
changed and multiplied at the will of the metropolitan, so that one bishopric was not limited to (or content with) one bishop, but almost every 
church had its own particular bishop.' 

“ Besides these, the church of Ireland teems to have acknowledged a species of auxiliary bishop , denominated Comorban, Comharbo [Com* 
harba? R.K.] or Corbhanus. Some Etymologists assert, that this name was synonimous with ( partner,' or ( joint-tenant,' and thi&he who possessed 
the office acted during the life of the principal ecclesiastic, to whom he was attached, as his suffragan and assistant bishop. The bishops of Ar- 
magh had various Comorbans , many of whose names are recorded in Ware’s and in Colgan’s elaborate works. It is probable that many of the 365 
bishops ordained originally by St Patrick, were of the order of Comorbans, (fee. — at once coadjutors, suffragans, and successors elect to their 
principals. [This is all mere fancy, at least little better. No bishop of Armagh, save Patrick himself, had any * Comorban.' The rest of those 
bishops were subordinate to his * Comorbans.' The * Comorbans’ were not suffragans, nor coadjutors, to their principals. E.g. Donald, * Coarb of 
Patrick’ at the beginning of the 12th century, was neither coadjutor nor suffragan to the saint himself, then 700 years dead. Hardly less erro- 
neous is what immediately follows. B.K.J 

“ In the same sense of the word [continues Mr. Stuart,] there were Comorban abbots and friars [/] There was alto an order of Comorbans, 
to whom certain free lands, named Termon lands , were allotted by the delivery of a ring from the metropolitan of the see. This kind of Comor- 
hanship, though collative, was always made [presented?] to one of the same sept. Thus in the year 1406 Hugh MacTheig was collated to the 
oomorbanship of Re, in the diocess of Derry, by Nicholas Fleming, archbishop of Armagh, after it had been held by John MacTheig, and prior 
to him, by Augustine Mac Theig, John’s father, who had been appointed by Milo, archbishop of Armagh, in 1367. 

“ The episcopal Comorbans were not only coadjutors to their principals while living, but were frequently held in high respect, as their ap- 
pointed successors ; and in this sense of the word, we read of the Comorbans of St Patrick, Albe, Columba, Fechin, and others." 

The many inaccurate statements contained in these extracts it were superfluous, after what has preceded, to specify again 
in detail. In what immediately follows in his work, Mr. Stuart goes on to give, from Ussher ’s treatise, an account of the Termon 
lands, their privileges, the residents, liberi colons , and ascriptitii , on them, &c. (fee., — the bishop's power to sequestrate a 4 co- 
morbanship,* the part allotted to the 4 Corbes,’ (fee., in the collection and distribution of Church funds, (fee., the ordination of 
the Erenach to the prima tonsura and diaconate only, their duties in connection with the Erenach lands, &c., of Ussher's ac- 
count of all which enough has been said in this Memoir already. Having ended his remarks from that source, on the topics now 
alluded to, the author of the Historical Memoirs proceeds to add some further original and ingenious matter, augmentative of 
the confusion that has already beclouded the theme of his discourse ; as will be seen in the passages next following : — 

“ Dr. Ledwich conceives that the term Corbe was an opprobrious name given by the Romans, about the 12th century, to the married clergy 
of the Irish Church, as if they indulged in incest and lewdness. But the word was used by the Irish themselves in an honorable sense. In the 
Annals of Ulster, the name is written Comhurba or Comorba ; and it is recorded that in the year of Christ 858, Imfeathna, Patrick’s Corbe, and 
Imsuairlech Finno, his Corbe, interfered betwixt O’Carrol, king of Ossory, and the king of Taraughe, who were about to enter into hostilities 
against each other ; and O'Carrol was persuaded to yield to St. Patrick’s Corbe. So also, in the year 920, Comhgall, the Corbe of Moenraoh, is 
styled ‘the chief head of all the learning or antiquities of Ireland.' [This is a very absurd perversion of the quotation given in Ussher, whieh 
may be seen at p. 57 sup. The famous St. Comhgall died in A.D. 600, or 601. Moenach was his Coarb, at Bangor, Co. Down. According to 
Stuart, ‘ Moenrach’ would have been the founder of Comhgall's residence, and Comhgall his successor ; who must then have died in A J). 920 
or 921. R.K. After this blunder, Mr. Stuart proceeds : — ] 

u In fact the word Comorban is a mere variation of Comharba, a coadjutor, copartner and successor. Corba, is evidently an abbreviation of 
Cobh-orba tribute land : and the Corbe was the manager of such property. (1) The term Erenach is derived from Er, noble, and einach, gene- 
rosity ; for it was a part of the Erenach’s duty to relieve the poor and entertain strangers. Hence, also, it was synonymous with archeannach , an 
archdeacon. Termon is clearly the same as the Irish word Termon or Tarmon, a limit, sanctuary, or resource ; and Luach impighe , or more 
properly impidhe , is ‘the price of the petition’ (m).” (pp. 617, 618.) 

Notes lb (l. ) “ Comhorban is compounded of Comh, a ward, protector, or preserver, and orban , a patrimony. Henoe comhorban signified a 
successor, that is the ward of a certain patrimony. — Collect, de rebus Hib. num. ii. p. 127." 

(m) “ This petition was, we presume, presented to the bishop on the marriage of the Erenaeh’s daughter. The fine was paid so late as the 
seventeenth century, when it was received by the bishop of Kilmore, as we are informed by Ussher." 

Leaving it for those readers who may be able, to gather any harmonious meaning from the etymological suggestions offered 


* Stuart's Historical Memoirs qf Armagh, the last publication specially devoted to the local history of the aeat of the Irish Primacy, was, like the present Essay, 
published at a Newspaper Office, viz. that of the Newty Telegraph. It was issued in 1819, and is perhaps the beat County History we have in Ireland ; or rather, local 
History, it being entitled, * r qf the City of Armagh.” It needs noweyer to be re-edited. 
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to them in what precedes, we shall in the next place direct our attention to an enquiry which may very naturally occur to the 
mind of one reflecting on the facts and statements which have so far been made the subject of review, — viz., if it be the case, as has 
been stated, that there were no successions of archbishops of the regular sort in Ireland, previously to the twelfth century, and 
if no archbishops of Armagh are to be found named in the Irish Annals during the six hundred preceding years, whence are 
derived the usual Catalogues of the Archbishops of Armagh , published by Ware and others ? and what is the most ancient 
authority for the supposed existence of such a series of Metropolitan prelates in the Primatial See of Ireland ? Or when did 
people first begin to suppose that such a succession had always existed ? 

The answer to these queries is easy. Among the now lost records of Ireland, known once to have existed, was a famous 
Manuscript, which went by the name of the Psalter of Cashel. Its origin was attributed to the celebrated Cormac Mac Culinan, 
king and bishop of that place, whose death occurred in A.D. 908 ; and the following information connected with it, supplied by 
Dr. Lanigan, (vol. iii. pp. 855, seqq.) will be found to our purpose on the present occasion : — 

“ He [Cormac] wrote the celebrated work, entitled, the Psalter of Cashel, (n) in which he treated of the history and antiquities of Ireland. 
It has been considered as of the highest authority, and was still extant entire in the 17th century, and is probably so somewhere at present. 
[A.D. 1829] although I know only of some parts of it, which are to be found.” 

Note (n). “ Ware makes mention of it ( Antiq . cap. 21. and Archbishops of Cashel at Cormac) as extant in his time and in great esteem. He 
says that he had some collections out of it Keating had a copy of it, which he often quotes, and speaks of it more than once in his Preface as 
a work to be seen in his days. Colgan also touches on it (AA. SS. p. 5.) as actually existing; and Lhuyd ( Archaologia, catalogue of Irish MSS.) 
Nicholson ( Irish Histor. library , ch . 2.) and Dr. O’Conor (£p. Nuncup , <bc., p, 65.) tells us, that there is a part of it in an old MS. of the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. Some writers pretend that Cormac was not the author of it, and that it was compiled after his times. In fact, there 
are some circumstances mentioned as taken from it, which belong to a later period; for instance the latter part of the catalogues [catalogue ?] of 
the archbishops of Armagh (a®. Tr . Thp. 292.) which comes down to the latter end of the eleventh century. But this proves qpthing more than 
that some additions were made to the original work of Cormac, as has been the case with regard to numbers of historical works, particularly those 
written in the middle ages.” 

From the work now described, Colgan has printed, at p. 292 of his Trias Thaumaturga, or Lives of SS. Patrick, Colura- 
kille, and Brigid, the following 


44 CATALOGUE OF THE PRIMATES, OR ARCHBISHOPS, OF THE METROPOLIS OF ARMAGH, WITH THE YEARS DURING 

WHICH THEY SAT, 


Patricias 

Secundinus 

Patrio- Senior 

Beni gn us 

Hierlatius 

Corbmacus 

Dubthaohus 

Alildus 

Aiildu8 

Duachus 

Fiachrius, al Hifiachrius. . . . 

Fedlimius 

Caerlanus. 

Eochodius 

Senachus 

Madasrius 

Tomenius 


Years. 


16 

10 

10 

18 

15 

16 
18 
10 


20 

10 


35 


FROM THE PSALTER OF CASHEL. 

Years. 


Seguras 27 

FUnnius-ebhla 27 

Subneus 15 

Kelepetrius 7 

Ferdachricius 10 

Foennelachus 3 

Dubhdaletba 15 

Arectactus 1 

Cudinisius 4 

Connmacns 14 

Torpachus 1 

Nuadus 3 

Madongsechus 13 

Artrigius 2 

Eugenios Monaster. 8 

F Tarannanus 14 

Diennitius *. 4 


Fethgna 

Anmirius 

Cathasacius . . . 
Mcelcova ..... 
Maelbrigidus . , 

Joseph 

Moel-Patricius 
Cathasacius. . . 
Muredacius. . . 
Dubdaletha. . . 
Murecanus. . . , 
Moelmurius. . , 
Amalgadius. . . 
Dubdaletha. . . 
Cumascadus . 

Moel-ism 

Domnaldus. .. 


Years. 


1 

4 

5 

29 
9 
1 

20 

9 

33 

3 

19 

30 
12 

3 

27 


14 The author of this Catalogue appears to have written previously to the year 115 [properly 1105,] in which died Donald, whom he names last 
in it, and in connection with whom, as still living, he determineth not the number of years during which he governed the See. In the ease of St. 
Patrick he doth similarly : and rightly, seeing that four others, whom he designates as his Successors, or more properly, Vicar-Bishops, departed 
this life, according to divers authorities, before St Patrick’s own death, which occurred in the year 493. Whether the omitting to determine the 
number of years to be assigned to the government of some of the others enumerated in the same Catalogue, has been his own doing, or is owing 
to the fault of others through whose hands the book has come to ns, [yitio librariorum, literally 4 fault of librarians, * meaning, perhaps, copyists, 
or scribes ; R. K.] is more than I can telL In the Catalogue, or Chronicle, which follows, the yean noted are those of the obits of these [prelates] : 
and in it are enumerated some other, bishops of Armagh, here omitted ; while those here oaUed Bishops are throughout in it named Abbots” 

The Catalogue or Chronicle referred to in the last sentence, is one compiled by Colgan from the Annals of the Four 
Masters , Ac., with which we have no particular concern at present. But the Catalogue above given, as from the (now lost) 
Psalter of Cashel, appears to be almost the only record, of any pretensions to antiquity, which any writer has attempted to cite in 
support of the idea of an unbroken series of Metropolitans having existed in Armagh from the time of St. Patrick to the days of 
Malachy OMorgair. And the entire of this document, as now existing, is comprised in the extract above given, from Colgan ’s 
Trias Thaumaturga. 

But a very insufficient peg, surely, is this, whereon to hang such a weighty burden. For in the first place, having no other 
copy of the document than that supplied in Colgan’s work, it is impossible to tell whether it furnishes any evidence at all on the 
question at issue ; all depending on the title, or heading, which may be that given in the Psalter itself, or may, with equal pro- 
bability, have been supplied by Colgan in republishing it. Whether the list, as it stood in the Psalter, had any title, is more 
than we can say. Or, it may have had the title, 44 Catalogue of the Successors of St. Patrick the word Successors being 
used (in the Latin, in which the document appears in the Psalter), as a translation for Coarbs, which would occur in the more 
ancient records whereon this catalogue was founded. This alone would stamp the testimony of the Psalter with complete un- 
certainty. 

But, Secondly, internal evidence would seem to justify our attaching much more weight to the statements of the Annata 
on a point of this kind, than to the authority of such a list as that given in the Psalter. The Annals were originally cotemporaiy 
records of passing events, framed especially with a view to keeping in memory the dates of the obits of distinguished eccle- 
siastics, and so, not likely to have any object in assigning to 6uch individuals any titles different from those by winch they were 
actually known. But with the Catalogue in the Psalter the case was different. It was evidently framed with a view to a par- 
ticular end, connected with a local succession, and drawn up, apparently, at a time (as Colgan suggests above,) adapted to render 
its character still more suspicious, — at the very time when the foreign ideas concerning ecclesiastical successions, propagated 
by the Legate Gille, Ac., began to be diffused in this countiy, — during the abbacy of the Coarb Donald, whose death, according 
to our Annalists, occurred in A. D. 1105. 

Having, therefore, no ancient copy of this fragment to refer to, no proof that it has been edited by Colgan and his very 
careless printers in the exact form in which it appeared in the Psalter , and no evidence that any portion of it was compiled be- 
fore the end of the eleventh century, we conclude, that notwithstanding the weight attached to it by different writers, and the 
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preference which Dr. Lanigan, in particular, exhibits in various places, for its testimony beyond that of the Irish Annals, it is 
after all ef a character much inferior to theirs, and comparatively worthy of little attention. 

The reader who has followed the statements of the present Memoir thus far, will now be in a better position to regard 
with intelligence and interest the history of the ancient prelates of Armagh supplied to us by the Annalists of Ireland. The 
account of them promised at page 17 above, we shall accordingly next set forth in the words of those Annalists themselves. 


$m Pasters' $ommt jrf tfee ^ttrieirf |relates ot ^rmagfr; 

Including every notice to be found in their Annals of any persons named by them Successors of St. Patrick, or Bishops of Armagh, from the 

time of St. Patrick himself to the Twelfth Century. 

(With notes, from CDonovan’s Edition of the Four Masters , Ac.) 

41 A.C. 431. St Patrick was ordained bishop by the holy Pope Celestine I., who directed him to proceed to Ireland to preach to the Gael [Le. 
the people of Ireland, R.K.] and instruct them in faith and piety, and give them baptism." 

N.B. — The Annals of Ulster , a more ancient and better authority, do not mention the ordination of Patrick by Pope 
Celestine. The statement of the Four Masters on the subject was probably borrowed from some of the Lives of St. Patrick 
compiled long after his death. 

A.C. 432. “ Patrick arrived in Ireland this year, and proceeded to give baptism and blessing to Ireland, men, women, sons, and daughters, 
excepting a few that would not receive the faith or baptism from him, as his Life narrates. Trim was founded by Patrick, after having been 
granted by Felim, son of Laoghaire, [i.e. Larry ] son of Neill, to God, to him, to Loman and to Fortchem. Flann of Monaster [boice] composed 
the lines, — 

“ Patrick, Abbot of all Ireland, son of Calprann, son of Fotaide,” Ac. 

Then follows the remainder of this legendary poem, giving an account of St. Patrick’s relatives, domestics, and other 
connections, and attributed to Flann, abbot of Monasterboice, Co. Louth, who died A.D. 1056. It contains nothing of sufficient 
interest to make it worth citing at greater length here. 

A.C. 447. “ Secundinus, i.e. Seachnall Mac Ua Baird, son of Patrick's sister, Le. of Darerca, bishop of Armagh, yielded np his spirit on the 
27th of November, in the 75th year of his age." 

“ The only authority for making Secundinus Archbishop of Armagh is* a passage in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick 
(lib. Ui„ c. 81), which states, that before St. Patrick set out for Rome in search of relics, he had intrusted Secundinus with the 
care of the archbishopric of Armagh and the primacy of Ireland ; but it is very clear, from the whole tenor of Patrick’s proceedings, 
that he did not go to Rome on this occasion ; and it is equally clear that Secundinus was never archbishop of Armagh, though 
he might have resided there while Patrick was preaching in other parts of Ireland.” — O' Donovan. 

A. C. 457. 44 Armagh founded by St. Patrick, after it had been granted to him by Daire, son of Finnagh, son of Owen, son of NiaUan. — 
Twelve men were appointed by him for building the town. He ordered them, in the first place, to erect an archbishop's city there, and a church 
for monks, for nuns, and for the other orders in general, for he perceived that it would be the head and chief of the churches of Ireland at large." 

<c Old Patrick breathed forth his spirit." 

Ardmagh, or as it is in the original, Ard-Macha, i.e. 44 Macha’s height,” was so called, it seems, from a woman of that name ; 
perhaps from the celebrated Macha Mongruadh , foundress of the royal fort called Eamhania, (now 4 the Navan Fort, 1 ) near Ar- 
magh. “ Ussher (. Primordia , p. 854,) thought that the name was compounded of ard , high, and macha , a field ; but no Irish 
scholar ever gave it that interpretation.” — ODonovan. In the shorter notice of the foundation of Armagh, which occurs in the 
Ulster Annals, it is referred to A.D. 444, thus : — 

44 A.D. 444. Armagh was founded. From the building of the city [of Rome] to the founding of this city are MCXCIV. years." 

The story of Patrick’s having built a noble city, Ac., at Armagh, is narrated in his Life, as written by the monk Joceline in 
the twelfth century, but rejected by more sober modern writers. “ Strange that Ussher has copied this stuff, 11 is Dr. Lanigan’s 
comment on it. (Vol. I. p. 315.) He (Dr. L.) supposes that the buildings erected at Armagh by the saint were merely, in all proba- 
bility, a church, a cloister for nis clerical associates, and a suitable habitation for tho pious women who had placed themselves 
under his direction ; a more likely account, certainly, than that here incorporated by the Four Masters into their Annals. 

Old Patrick, whose death is above recorded, is a remarkable personage in our early history, the circumstances of whose life 
are involved in great obscurity. He is mentioned in the preceding catalogue of the Prelates of Armagh from the Psalter of 
Cashel, in which his name occurs as the third of that series. Also, in the veiy ancient metrical Irish Life of St. Patrick, 
called the Hyynn of Fiech , attributed to Fiech, bishop of Sletty, in Carlow, A.D. 540 ; in which it is said (Stroph. 33. See Tr. 
Th .) that “When Patrick died, he went to the other Patrick, and they ascended together to Jesus the son of Mary.” In the 
Poem of Flann abovementioned, Old Patrick , or Sen-Patrick (or Patrick Senior , as he is sometimes called,) is described among 
the associates of the great St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, as “ the head of his wise seniors. 11 Another old Irish authority, 
of the latter end of the eighth century, called the Feilire , or “ Festal Calendar,” of iEngus, makes him to have been tutor to his 
more famous namesake : while, from a note on the same, (at Augt. 24,) it appears that his relics were considered to have been 
preserved at Armagh. (See also Lan. 1, 367.) His death is mentioned in the Annals of Connaught at 453 ; and in those of 
Ulster at 457, in these words “ The rest of Sen-Patrick , as other books mention.” (ib. 327.) “ Dr. Lanigan,” says O’Donovan, 
44 scoffs at the idea of the existence of any other St. Patrick except the great apostle of Ireland, but he is evidently over- 
sceptical.” (Note at A.D. 457.) 

The fact is, that we cannot reasonably doubt that there were two eminent individuals of this name, distinguished, about the 
same period, among the early promoters of Christianity in Ireland, whose acts have been much confounded together. Sen- 
Patrick, not the Apostle of Ireland, was very possibly the first bishop of Armagh, after whom Benin, or Benignus, next occu- 
pied the office. 

A. C. 467. 44 Benin, son of Seisgnen, bishop of Armagh, breathed forth his spirit." 

A. C. 481. 44 S. Jarlaithe, son of Treana, bishop of Armagh, breathed forth his spirit." 

A. C. 403. 44 Patrick, son of Calpran, son of Potaide, archbishop, first primate, and arch-apostle ( ardapstol ) of Ireland, whom Pope Ce- 
lestine I. sent to preach the gospel, and to disseminate religion and pie^r among the Gael breathed forth his spirit to heaven, in the 

122nd year of his age." 

The Four Masters give here a rather lengthened statement of Patrick’s labors for the suppression of idolatry in this island, 
and the conversion of its people, which is not, however, in any way, of sufficient interest or importance to induce us to find 
space for inserting it entire in this place, 

A. C. 496. 44 Cormac of Crioch cm-eamidhe, Bishop of Armagh, Coarb of Patrick, breathed forth his spirit.” 
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In the copy of the FeiUre, or Festilogy, of jEngus, preserved in the Leabhar Breac, this Cormao is called 14 Coarb of Patrick 
in Trim/* which would make him to have been Abbot there, instead of at Armagh. Ware enumerates him among the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh, although noticing his having been also, as he states, Bishop of Trim. 

A. C. 612. 44 Dubhthach [or Duffy] of Druimdearv, Bishop of Armagh, breathed forth his spirit,” 

Druimdearv is probably Derver , Co. Louth. — O'Donovan. 

A. C. 625. 44 Ailill, Bishop of Armagh, who was of the Hy-Breasail [tribe], died.” 

Hy-Breasail, i.e. “ the race of Breaaal otherwise called the Hybremail Mocha , and Clannbreasail. The territoiy of 
Clanbrasil appears to have been coextensive with the present barony of Oneilland East. — O'Don. 

A.C. 685. 44 Oilill, Bishop of Armagh, died. He also was of the Hy-Breasail [race.]" 

AC. 547. 44 S. Dubhthach, Abbot of Armagh, died. He was of the race of Colla Uais." 

Colla Uais was, according to the Four Masters, monarch of Ireland in A.D. 323. 

A.C. 550. 44 David, son of Ouaire Ua Forannain, Bishop of Armagh, and Legate of all Ireland, died.” 

So is this David styled in the old Translation of the Annals of Ulster. But the learned Dr. O’Conor observes that Legate 
of all Ireland “ is not to be found in any of the Irish copies of the Ulster Annals.” — O'Don. And indeed it is well known that 
no such officer existed in this country, until the time of Gille, bishop of Limerick in the 12th century. 

A.C. 577. “ Feidhlimidh Finn [i.e. Phelimy the Fair,] Abbot of Armagh, died.” 

A.C. 587. “ S. Caorlan, Bishop of Armagh, died on the 24th day of March.” 

A.C. 597. “ Eochaidh, [or ‘ Hoey,’] son of Diarmaid, Bishop and Abbot of Armagh, died." 

AC. 609. “ Seanaoh, Abbot of Armagh, from Clunygreek, died.” 

What place it was that went by this name, is not now known. 

A.C. 622. “ Mac Laisre, [i.e. the * Son of Laisir,’] Bishop and Abbot of Armagh, died.” 

A.C. 660. 44 S. Tomene, son of Honan, Bishop of Armagh, died.” 

In the Annals of Ulster , at the same year, he is called in the same way, simply, Bishop of Armagh. But the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise (at A.D. 057) style him 44 Abbot and Bishop of Armagh.” 

AC. 686. (< S. Seghene, Bishop of Armagh, died. He was from Aghaclive." 

Where this place was is not now known. 

AC. 704. 44 Flann Feabhla, [or Fewla,] son of Soanlan, Abbot of Armagh, died. 

41 He is set down as archbishop of Armagh for twenty seven years in the list of the prelates of Armagh preserved in tho 
fragment of the Psalter of Cashel, already often referred to.” — O'Donovan. The circumstance that he, and others in like manner 
named archbishops by Ware Ac., are in the Annals of the Four Masters styled simply abbots , or in some cases bishops , affords 
an internal evidence of the truthfulness and authenticity of those Annals, in so far as entries of this kind are concerned. Had 
such entries been invented, or altered, in any modern, or not very ancient, times, by men imbued with such notions of our 
ancient episcopacy in Ireland as commonly prevail, (and such as Ware, Lanigan, and other learned men, have countenanced,) 
we should no doubt have found mention in the Annals, of all those persons that are usually regarded as forming the series of 
early Archbishops of Armagh , under that name, instead of their being called Abbots , as they generally are. The reader will 
remember, in connection with this, the observation already made at pp. 10, 17, sup. that not once in all the ages intervening 
between the death of Patrick and the appointment of Malachy OMorgair to the Coarbslrp, is the title of Archbishop of Armagh 
applied by the Irish annalists to the chief prelate of the ecclesiastical metropolis of their country. 

A. C. 729. 44 Suibhne [pronounced Sweeny,] son of Cronnmael, son of Honan, Bishop of Armagh, died the 21st of June. He was of the Hy- 
Niallan” [or Oneilland race.] 

“This tribe, who furnished so many archbishops to the See of Armagh, were seated in the present baronies of Oneilland, in 
the County of Armagh.” — O'Donovan. The persons intended were, however, not archbishops. 

So far as we have now proceeded, the entries to be found in the Annals concerning the Abbots and Bishops who came after 
St. Patrick, communicate to us merely their names, the dates of their several deaths, and the territories to which some of them 
belonged. But the next passage to be cited brings before us a curious transaction in the history of the Coarbship, which ex- 
hibits at once the high degree of influence possessed by the 44 Coarbs of Patrick” at an early period in the Eighth Century, and 
the unhappy purposes to which that influence was, in some instances, applied. 

A. C. 732. 44 The third year of Hugh Allan, [king of Ireland.] .... The battle of Faughart in Moy Muirhevne [was fought] by 
Hugh Allan, and the Clanna Neill of the North, against the Ulidians, [i.e. those of the County Down,] wherein Hugh Koin, king of Ulidia, was 
slain, and his head was cut off, on the Cloghancommey, in the doorway of the church of Faughart And Connagh, son of Cuana, chief of Cova [or 
Moy-cova, a plain in Iveagh, Co. Down,] was slain, and many others along with him. 

44 The occasion of this battle was an outrage committed on Kill-Cunna by Ua Seghain, one of the people of Hugh Roin ; in connection with 
whioh Hugh Roin himself said, 4 1 will not separate its Conn from the Tairr.’ For Killcunna and KiU-tairre are side by side. Congas, Coarb 
of Patrick, composed the lines following, to instigate Hugh Allan to revenge this outrage on the church. For he was anmehara [literally, soul- 
friend , or 4 spiritual adviser,’] to Hugh. And his words were these : — 

44 4 Say to the cold Hugh Allan, that I have been oppressed by a feeble army. 

44 4 Hugh Roin last night insulted me at Kill-Cunna of the sweet music.' 

44 Hugh A llan [thereupon] assembles his forces to Faughart : and these were the words of Hugh Allan as he started for the battle ; 

44 4 For Cunna, for the ohurch of my soul-friend, I take the road for this journey to-day. — 

44 4 Hugh Roin shall leave his head with me, or I mine with him.' 

44 It was of the same battle it was said, — 

44 4 Hugh Allan, king of Ere, twas, that slaughtered Hugh Roin and his Ulidians. 

44 4 For their entertainment [ coigny ] at Kill-Cunna he placed soles to necks.' ” 

The antiquity of this curious narrative is attested by the style of the language in which it is penned. And although it is 
for this reason obscure in part, yet the general purport is intelligible enough. It is plain that the battle took place at the in- 
stigation of Conghas, or Conghus, Coarb of Patrick at that time, and in revenge for an injury done to the church and ecclesias- 
tics of Killcunna. This place is now called Kilcooney, in the parish of Ballyclog, barony of Dungannon, and county of Tyrone. 
And Kill-Tairre, now Kilharry, is a glebe in the parish of Donaghmore, in the same barony. The trespass committed by Hugh 
Roin consisted, it seems, in the extortion of a forcible refection, or entertainment, at Kill-Cunna, accompanied with an insult- 
ing witticism, conveyed in language, the sense of which has been in part lost ; for we cannot now determine the double meaning 
intended to be applied to the words from which the two churches derived their names. Dr. O’Donovan thinks it not impos- 
sible that Conn may have been used to signify head , and tairr body, and that the sense intended may have been, that Hugh 
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Rein had already wmdA such an aggression upon Kilhany in the first instance, and expressed his determination to treat KOI' 
coony no better ; that he might not seem to separate between head and body . 

At all events, the Coarb Conghus instigated the monarch Hugh Allan to avenge the outrage : and he accordingly took 
up arms for the purpose, and assembled his forces at Faughart, St. Brigid’s birthplace, near Dundalk. This was in Moy-Muir- 
hevne , called also Conaille Muirhevne, i. e. the level country of Louth, between the Boyne and the Carlingford mountains, in 
which are situated Dundalk, Louth, Dromiskin, Monasterboice, &c. A fierce engagement ensued, in which Hugh Roin lost his 
life, having been decapitated on the Clogh-an-commey, or * Stone of Breaking (as Dr. ODonovan explains it,) which is still 
pointed out at the doorway of the church of Faughart. The expression 'sole* to neck *,' in the last line of the extract. Dr. OD. 
explains as an idiomatic phrase, indicating “ indiscriminate carnage, in which the sole of the foot of one body was placed over 
against, or across, the neck or headless trunk of another.” It may, however, simply express the triumphant attitude of con- 
querors over their fallen victims. See Joshua x. 24. 

A«C, 749. 44 Conghus the Scribe, Bishop of Armagh, died. He was of the race of Ainmire.** 

Though called here only Bishop , yet, from the narrative above given, it appears that he was also Coarb , or Abbot. For 
Colgan 8 view of the Scribe's office see pp. 27, 28, sup. 

AG. 758. “ Gorman, Coarb of Moohta of Louth, died in Clonmacnoise, on his pilgrimage, and he was father to Torbach, Coarb of Patrick." 

A.C. 757. M Celepeadair, Abbot of Armagh, died. He was of the Hy-Breasail [tribe.] 

A.C. 771. “ Feaidacbrioch [or ( Ferdachry,’] Abbot of Armagh, son of Suibhne [Sweeny,] son of Honan, son of Cronnmaoil, died." 

A.C. 778 [property 783,] 44 The promulgation of Patrick’s Law [ Cain Phatraig , 4 Patrick’s Tribute,’ or 4 Dues,’] at Croghan [was made] by 
Dubhdaleithe, [pronounced 4 Du-da-U-ha,’] and by Tiopraide, son of Teigue." 

See p. 32 sup . This Tiopraide, or “ Tibraide, son of Teigue, king of Connaught,” is mentioned again by the Four Masters 
at A.D. 779, as victor in the battle of Camconnell, (Co. Galway,) and his death is noted by them at 781. Dubhdaleithe, “ Abbot 
of Armagh,” died, according to the same authors, in 792. But as they have at A.D. 790 the death of “ Cudinaisc Abbot of 
Armagh,” we are left in uncertainty as to which was abbot in 778. For Cudinaisc might have resigned, or been deposed, before 
the appointment of Dubhdaleithe ; so as that the latter might have been abbot in this year, when he effected the levying of 
44 Patrick's Tribute” at Rath- Croghan (parish of Elphin, Co. Roscommon) in Connaught, in conjunction with the king of mat 
Province ; while Cudinaisc, ceasing to fill the abbacy, might have survived to 792, as above stated. Or Dubhdaleithe might 
have engaged in such proceedings as the collection of that tribute in Connaught, while only Tanist- Abbot , and not have suc- 
ceeded to the abbacy itself till the death of Cudinaisc in 792. 

A.C. 779, “ Ceamach [or * Kearney’] son of Suibhne, Prior of Armagh, died." 

This is the first mention, in the Annals, of such an officer. But his post, which was equivalent to that of 44 Vice-Abbot,” 
was one that would naturally prove necessary, in order to provide for the government of the religious establishment with which 
he was connected, on such occasions as during the absence of the abbot in distant parts of Ireland, Ac. ; as when he visited Con- 
naught or Munster (e.g.) for the purpose of collecting his abbatial tribute, or such offerings as might be made by devout people 
towards the maintenance of the institution under his care. 

A.C. 784 [This year there occurred] 44 a profanation of the BachaU-Isa and relies (mionn) of Patrick, by Donogh, son of Donnell, at Rath- 
airhir, on ocoasion of the Fair [there.’’] 

See pp. 88, 34, 40, sup . Rath-airthir , i.e. 44 the eastern rath,” or fort, was so named from its position in the district whero 
the celebrated fair and sports of Tailltin (now Teltown, Co, Meath.) were held. The place is still called in Irish by the same 
name, and in English, Oristown. The Donogh abovementioned made, it appears, a false oath on some of the relics held most 
sacred among the Irish people ; a crime considered sufficiently serious to be deserving of a notice in the national records of the 
country. 

The recurrence of a mention of St. Patricks relics gives occasion for the introduction, in this place, of a curious ancient 
record connected with his BeU , (see pp. 41, 42, sup.) from the Register of Milo Sweteman, Archbishop of Armagh, A.D. 1865 ; 
which is worth insertion, as having never heretofore been printed, either in its original form, (in Latin,) or otherwise. The 
translation following is made from a copy kindly supplied by the learned individual at present engaged in transcribing, for his 
Grace the Lord Primate, the very ancient volume in which this record is preserved. (Ex Reg. MUonis , fol. 28 b. chart.) 

PRIVILEGE GRANTED TO OMOLKALLAN’S [t. t. MULHOLLAND’S] NATION, HOLDING PRO TEX. THE BELL OF ST. PATRICK, 

AT THE TIME OF A GENERAL INTERDICT. 

44 Be it known by these presents, that we, Milo , by the Grace of God, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, do, with the unanimous good will 
and assent of our Dean and Chapter of Armagh, give and grant by special privilege to our son beloved in Christ, Cuulad OmolkaU[an ] and Ids 
successors , and aU of his nation, and others his subjects , on the lands, or in the tenements , belonging to the Bell of St. Patrick, our Patron, situated 
in our Diocese,— that if it shall happen that we, or any other [ acting ] in our name, or any officer belonging ton sor our church, shall, for any causes, 
have interdicted generally the lands of any superior lord of the same parts, or subjected their persons or places » ox general Interdict ecclesiastical , — 
it is our will that the said Cuulad and his successors , and others of his Nation, as is premised, and their lands situated within the district of the sard 
BeU, are not to be held bound to the observance of such Interdict; but that the said Interdict, so far as concerns the said Cuulad and any of them, 
be then as now regarded as not promulgated,— unless the said Cuulad or any of his people shall have furnished the occasion of such Interdict, or un- 
less there be found , for just cause, express mention introduced by us and the publisher of said Interdict, that the same Cuulad or his people are to be 
included ip such Interdict : — On this condition, however, that the same Cuulad and his successors to be hereafter shall, he, or they, % the authority 
and privilege aforesaid connected with the Bell, enforce for us and our subjects, and tenants , the recovery of all property, spiritual and temporal, 
belonging to us or them, from all aggressors , thieves, robbers, or usurpers, in whatsoever form, or under whatsoever color , who may be resident within 
the limits of such enforcement or execution on their part ; — or else, that he or they shall, in such sort that hath been usual, celebrate a fast for them 
by authority of our Bell aforesaid: ( whereupon we undertake , promise, and grant, to the said Cuuladh and Ms successors , the rendering of cur aid 
to himself and those Ms successors, against such malefactors, by proceeding to enforce against them, on their requisition, canonically and rigorously, 
the censures ecclesiastical :) — and that the same Cuulad and Ms successors shall [not, knowingly,] he, or they, admit, nor receive, to Ms [patro]*ap*, 
countenance , protection, or support, by the authority or privilege connected with said BeU, any person [or persons] excommunicated, or person, or 
persons interdicted, by us, or anyone acting in on name , or that of our church. And if he, or they, shall have admitted .... that as soon 
as ever he, or they, shall know, he, and they, shall [thenceforth] exclude from their patronage .... In testimony whereof we have affixed our 
seal to thebe presents, together with [the common seal of our Chapter aforesaid.] Given at Tarmefeghyn, [i.e. TeimonfegMn,] on the Wednesday 
next . . . . [in the year of our Lord One Thousand] cccmo. lxv. And of our Consecration the Fourth Year .” 

The above record, in the original, having suffered by the injuries of time, some words are deficient in it, viz. where the 
dotted blanks occur in this translation, and also where the words between brackets { n roman type are supplied, either as ^im- 
plied in the context, or as appearing in corresponding parts of other analogous documents. 

The practice of meeting to hold a fast, with a view to soliciting the interference of the Almighty for the avenging of some 
particular offender, or the redress of some particular grievance, appears to have been not unusual among the old Irish. The 
object of such a course in connection with the BeU, as hinted at in the above record, would be, no doutt, to confirm and aggra- 
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vate the penalties reckoned on as likely to follow, from the anger of the Most High “ and St. Patrick,” the guilty individual who 
dared to profane by a false oath, or otherwise exhibit a contempt for, such a sacred relic of the great Apostle of Ireland. ' 

As an example of the practice referred to, we may cite an entry which occurs at A.D. 1048 of the Four Masters, of the 
tenor following : — 

A.C. 1043. 44 A Fast celebrated by the Congregation of Kiaran [i.e. the clerical body connected with the Abbot of Clonmacnoise,] at Tullagh- 
Garvey, [parish of Noughaval, Co. Westmeath,] for Aedh Ua Coinicle, Lord of Teaffa [Co. Longford ;] and the Beaman-Kiarain [Le.St Kieran’s 
gapped or broken Bell,] was rung from the end of the BachaU-Isa against him, on the spot where he turned Ms back upon the clergy . Right on the 
same spot was Aedh beheaded, before the end of a month, by Murtogh OMelaghtin ." 

The BachaU-Isa , ordinarily kept at Armagh, “ was on this occasion sent for by the clergy of St. Kieran of Clonmacnoise, 
to add solemnity to their denunciation of the chief of Teffia.” — ODonovan , 

A.C. 700. [properly, 795.] 44 Cudinaisc, son of Conasach, Abbot of Armagh, died. 1 * 

A.C. 792. [ properly , 797.] “Dnbhdalethe, son of Sionach, Abbot of Armagh, died.” 

A.C. 793. [properly , 798.] “ Aifflath, Bishop of Armagh, and Aireachtach Ua Faolain, Abbot of Armagh, died in one night" 

This remarkable entry would alone suffice to render it apparent, that the Bishop of Armagh , and the Abbot of Armagh , 
were two different persons ; while from the general tenor of these same Annals in other places, it is no less apparent that the 
one possessed of the chief dignity, power, and wealth, was the Abbot, not the Bishop. Writers, however, wedded to preconceived 
systems opposed to this view, are not easily induced to see the true bearing of such a statement in its natural aspect. “ From 
this passage it might appear ,” says Dr. ODonovan, “ that the abbot and die bishop were different persons ; but Ware thinks 
that the person called Comharba of Patrick, or Abbot of Armagh, was the Primate of all Ireland.” Ware is plainly wrong there. 

A.C. 794 [properly, 799.] 44 Foendelach, son of Moenach, Abbot of Armagh, died, after Dubhdaleithe had been engaged first, and Gormghal 
afterwards, in contention with him about the abbacy." 

It may be observed, that such struggles as are here noticed, were always for the abbacy , never for the bishopric, of Ar- 
magh ; the circumstances of the latter office being evidently such as to hold out less of temptation to the worldly and ambitious 
to engage in contention about it. As Dubhdaleithe died in 792, Foendelach must, according to the account of the Four 
Masters , have been in possession of the office, or at least engaged in a struggle for it, before that time. And yet Aireachtach 
Ua -Faelain, Abbot of Armagh, died in the very next year, 793. And Gormghal. Abbot of Armagh, whose death is noted by the 
Four Masters at 805, (according to their counting,) was also engaged in contest with Foendelach for the abbacy, of course be- 
fore this year 794, in which Foendelach died. The number of persons thus named as holding, or struggling for, the office of 
abbot, in so short a time, (each, in his turn, succeeding, apparently, in securing to himself a temporary possession,) appears to 
afford additional evidence of the growing consequence attached, at the period in question, to this ecclesiastical dignity. 

The next passage from the Four Masters to be submitted to the reader’s notice, contains a record of a remarkable transac- 
tion in the history of the Irish Church, and of the circumstances which led to the exemption of the clergy from forced atten- 
dance on the military expeditions of the secular princes. From the statement here furnished, it appears that the Irish eccle- 
siastics were subject to this burden until the end of the eighth century, — that they then, headed by Conmach, (or Conway,) Coarb 
of Patrick, made application to the chief Monarch of Ireland for relief from it ; — and that, on his referring their case for consi- 
deration to a distinguished adviser named Fothadh of the Canoin , the latter pronounced in favor of the clergy ; whose petition 
was accordingly granted by the monarch. The absence of any reference to the authority of the Church of Rome in this trans- 
action harmonises completely with the general testimony borne by the Annals, throughout, to the full independence of the Irish 
Church in those ages, and her entire freedom from any foreign control, such as was afterwards admitted. 

A.C. 799. “ Hugh Oirnie gathered an exceeding great army for an expedition to Leinster, and did lay waste Leinster twice in one month. 
Again was there made by him a full muster of the men of Ireland, (excepting those of Leinster,) both laymen and clergy, who proceeded as far 
m Dun Cuair, [now, Rathcore ,] on the borders of Meath and Leinster. Thither eame Clonnmhach, Coarb of Patrick, attended bv the clergy of 
Leath-Cuinn. [i.e. of the ( Northern Half’ of Ireland.] The clergy were unwilling to go on any [such] expeditions. They complained of their 
grievance to the king. The king, i.e. Hugh, said that he would act [in the matter] as Fothadh na Gamine should suggest : whereupon he gave 
utterance to that judgment, whereby he freed the clergy of Ireland for ever from expeditions and hostings, when he said:*— 

“ * With the Church of the Living God meddle not, nor waste her. 

44 * Let her rights be protected, in their fullest sense, inviolate. 

. 44 4 Let every monk render service, with pure conscience, 

44 4 To the church to which it is due, as every servant [renders to his lord.} 

44 4 All other warriors beside them, free from religious rule or bond r 
44 4 May well engage in aiding Hugh, the mighty son of Niall. 

44 4 Justice exacts thus much : no more, nor less : 

44 4 That each, content, unmurmuring, his proper duty may fulfil.* * r 

N.B. Fothadh na Canoine means Fothadh , or Fothadius, of the Canon. He had, perhaps, charge of the Canoin Phachnig 
(see pp. 33, 34, sup.) and may have occupied himself much in studying the copy of the New Testament contained in it : from 
his intimacy with which he may have been considered a suitable adviser in the practical matter above concerned. 

A.C. 804 [properly , 809.] u Ulidia was plundered by Hugh Oirnie, the king, in revenge of Donogh*s having profaned the Shrine of 
Patrick.” [See at A.D. 784 sup.] 

A.C. 805 [properly , 810.] 44 Gormghal, son of Dindaghach, Abbot of Armagh and Clones, died." 

A.C. 806 [property , 811.] 44 Connmhach, son of Dubhdaleithe, Abbot of Armagh, died suddenly." 

A.C. 807 [property, 812,] 44 Casey, son of Hugh, Prior of Armagh, and Abbot of many other churches, died .... Torbach, son of Gor- 
man, Scribe, Lector, and Abbot of Armagh, died. He was of the Kinel-Torbaigh, i.e. the O Kelly Breagh, [race]; and it was of the same stock that 
Conn-na-mbocht came, who flourished at Clonmacnoise, and who had the name of Conn-na-mbocht given him from the number of paupers that 
he constantly supported." 

The entry concerning the Prior Casey, above, illustrates the fact, of which numberless other instances might easily be ad- 
duced, that the abbots in those days were frequently pluralists and non resident, governing, k is to be supposed, their distant 
establishments by the intervention of Priors, or Vice-Abbots. Torbach, 44 the Primate,” as Ware &c. make him, was, as we 
have already seen (p. 21 sup.) a married man, and the progenitor of a very distinguished family. 

A.C. 808 [property , 813.] 44 Toictheach Ua Tighearnaigh [To-i-kagh O’Tierney] of Tir-Iomchlair, Abbot of Armagh, died." 

Ware has no mention of this prelate in bis enumeration of the so-called early 44 Archbishops of Armagh.” It is difficult, 
indeed, to understand by what principle that learned writer was guided in bis elaborate effort to exhibit a regular succession of 
those dignitaries. For he admits into his list every bishop or abbot named in the preceding extracts to so far down as Dubh- 
dalethe, (A.D. 792,) who makes the 28rd in his catalogue, reckoning from Patrick inclusive. But finding at the next year men- 
tion of a bishop and an abbot who both died in one night, he seems to have been at a loss which to choose as the representative 
•f his fancied succession at that date ; as feeling it perhaps to be rather against his general principle to include an abbot, while 
excluding a bishop ; and yet seeing this course pursued in that high authority of his, the fragment of the Psalter of Cashel, 
which has beep printed at p. 97, aboye. In this dilemma he accepts the bishop, who is accordingly raised by him to the nuik 
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of an archbishop ; while he extinguishes the Mot completely. As for as one can see, the general method on which such writers 
have proceeded, appears to be this : — in the early part of the Annals, where names were scarce , it was expedient, in construct- 
ing such successional catalogues, to include all that could be found either as bishops or abbots ; but in the annals of a later period, 
the more numerous entries occurring afforded opportunity of selection, and the notices of the abbots in those times being evidently 
the most frequent, and best adapted, in almost every way, for framing such a succession as was looked for, our historical writers 
have taken upon them to present those old abbots with episcopal mitres, and advance them to the dignity of metropolitan arch- 
bishops ; while the real bishops of their times were set aside as chorepiscopi, or coadjutors of some non-descript kind, whose 
names had no business in the Annals, and were only calculated by their insertion to puzzle and annoy men of orderly and well 
regulated minds. 

Accordingly, in Ware’s Catalogue, from the time of Benin, who is supposed to have been appointed chief prelate of Ar- 
magh by St. Patrick in A.D. 455, to the death of Dubhdaleithe in 792, there are enumerated, altogether, 22 prelates in 837 
years; of whom 10 are described in the Annals as mere Bishops , 9 as Abbots , and 3 as Abbols and Bishops. The next period 
of 337 years (ending with the death of Primate Kellach in 1129,) is filled in Ware’s Catalogue by a series of 28 prelates, who 
were all Abbots , (some few of them being both bishops and abbots ;) excepting Affiath abovementioned ; while, during the same 
period (of this second 337 years,) Ware omits four persons named Abbots in the Annals, and no less than eleven “ Bishops of 
Armagh ,” whom he would not acknowledge as such in a proper sense, in consequence of having already filled their places with 
those Abbots or Coarbs, whom the imagination of modern authors has created Archbishops of our Province. 

A.C. 810. “ Nuadha, Abbot of Armagh, made a journey to Connaught’* 

The Four Masters do not inform us concerning the occasion of this visit. But the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick notices 
a transaction connected with it, illustrative, in some degree, of the state, and mode of levying, of ecclesiastical income in those 
days. St. Patrick, it is said, entrusted Cormac, afterwards prelate of Armagh, (see at A.D. 496, above,) to three Bishops in the 
neighbourhood of Elphin, (whose churches and names are specified,) to be educated by them : and those bishops afterwards 
“ made it a custom to give, each of them, one cow yearly, to their disciple, on occasion of his coming to visit them, about the 
feast of all Saints ; chiefly from the reverence they entertained for their holy father Patrick, who had given him to them in 
charge, to nourish and educate. And this practice grew afterwards into a regular custom and duty with their successors, viz. 
that they should give, yearly, a cow each, to the Successors of S. Cormac : until Nuadha, Abbot of Armagh, released them from 
this burden.” It is added, that “ the Successors of St. Patrick are ill-pleased at having been deprived of their rights in that 
parish.” (See Reeves’s Colton's Visn. of Derry , p. ri.) 

A.C. 811 [property, 816.] “ Nuadha of Loch-huamha, Bishop, Anchorite, and Abbot of Armagh, died." 

“ The Annals of Ulster agree with those of the Four Masters in the date of this Nuadha’s death. In most other entries at 
this period they differ about four years, the Four Masters being five years, and the Annals of Ulster one year, ante- 
dated . ” — O'Donovan. 

A.C. 817. “Artri, son of Conor, made a journey to Connaught with the Shrine of Patrick.** (See p. 32 sup.) 

A.C. 822. “ The Law of Patrick ( Lex Pattraicc ) [was promulgated] over Munster, by Felim, son of Crivhan, [king of Munster,] and by Artri, 
son of Conor, ie. Bishop of Armagh.” 

A.C. 824. u The Law of Patrick [was promulgated] throughout the three divisions of Connaught by Artri, son of Conor, i.e. Bishop of 
Armagh.” 

It appears from these entries, compared with others of like purport in the Annals, that although in the case of the three 
ecclesiastics of Roscommon abovementioned, (at A.D. 810,) an Abbot of Armagh, Nuadha, is stated to have remitted a tax which 
had been paid his predecessors from their churches, yet the more general policy of the Armagh prelates in this age was to in- 
crease their tribute, and exhibit new activity in those visitation circuits (extended now to Connaught and Munster,) which were 
found so fruitful a means of replenishing their treasury. With such growing revenues and increasing influence, the Coarbship 
naturally became an object of greater attraction to the cupidity and ambition of men aspiring to wealth and power. And in the 
next passage that we meet with relating to it in the Annals, it becomes, for the first time, the occasion of a sanguinary contest 
between two parties engaged in the support of rival claimants of the dignity ; as the reader will see in what follows : — 

A.C. 825. “ An aggression [was made] on Owen Mainistreach [i.e. Owen of Monasterboice ; See p. 20, sup.) in regard to the Primacy 
(priomhaidhsacht) of Armagh. For Cumusgach, son of Cathal, lord of Oriel, deposed him therefrom by force, and set up in his place Artri, son of 
Conor, who [i.e. which Artri ] was son to Cumusgach’s mother. Owen, [who was] Lector of Monaster[boice], composed thereupon the lines fol- 
lowing, wherewith be sent his psalm-singer to communicate with NiaU Caille, [next successor to the throne of Ireland;] as it was he that was 
Niall’s anmchara , [or, 4 spiritual adviser,’] on the subject of securing to him the Coarbship of Patrick: for he, i.e. Niall. was powerftd in Ulster. 

“ * Tell Niall no good [will come to him of] the curse of Owen, son of Anma. 
u * In the kingly rank he holds shall he not remain, except his anmchara be Abbot' 

“ The end of the matter is, that Niall collects his troops, viz. the races of Conall and Owen, [i.e. the people of Tir-Connell and Tir-Owen,or 
of Donegal or Tyrone], Cumusgach, Lord of Oriel, and Murray, son of Hoey, lord of Iveagh Uladh, [i.e. Iveagh, Co. Down,] collect [also] the 
Oriel men and Ulidians. And a furious battle is fought between them, i.e. the battle of Leath-Cam in Moyenir [parish of Kilmore, Co. Ar- 
magh.] . . . The forces of Aileach were beaten on the first two days, before the men of Oriel. But on the third day, when Niall himself 
came into the battle at Leath-luin, in the vicinity of Leath-cam, the Oriel-men were defeated and cut down, and were followed in pursuit to 
Creeve-Caille, on the Callan, to the west of Armagh. And the victory was gained over the Ulidians and Oriel-men, and great was the 
that was made of them. Among the slain there, were Cumusgach and Congalach, both sons of Cathal, and others of high estate among the 
Oriel-men. 

“After this, Owen Mainistreach gained possession of the arch -coarbship ( ardcomharbus ) of Patrick for the space of nine years following, by 
means of the power of Niall Caile, Ac.” [This M Ac.” is in the original. R.K.] 

“ On the slaughter of the Oriel men at the battle of Leath-cam, one of the Seniors of the Family of Armagh, [i.e. a cleric of the religious 
community under the Abbot of Armagh,] spake thus : — • 

“ ‘ 111 was our luck when we gained our end ; ill was our luck when we passed by Leire, 
w ‘And ill our luck in accepting Owen, in preference to any [other] pilgrim in Ere.’ ” 

In these lines the writer appears to lament it as an unhappy circumstance, that the Seniors of Armagh had ever accepted 
Owen for their Abbot, seeing what bloodshed was connected afterwards with his struggle to maintAin himself in the “ primacy 
which might perhaps have been avoided, had they been less inclined to prefer Owen to some rival candidate for the office. It 
would seem that they had passed by, or set aside, the claims of some such candidate, connected with the chnrch of Leire , i.e. 
the church now called Lyn, on the East side of Lough Ennell (barony of Fartullagh,) Co. Westmeath, whom they might well 
have desired, afterwards, for their Abbot. (See p. 23 sap) 

At A.D. 867 of the Annals we find the entry, “ Flann, son of Ferchar, Abbot of Lann Leire, and ctconomus [or “bursar," 
literally “ houseman, ”1 of Armagh, died.” Thus, within about forty years of the date of the conflict for the coarbship above- 
mentioned, we find an Abbot of “ Leire ” holding an office of high trust in Armagh. But, moreover, it is worth observing, that 
both the office of Abbot, and other situations at Lann Leire, and the office of aconomus and other kindred positions at Armagh, 
were in this age held hereditarily, as appears obvious from various entries in the A"™*!* ; and it seems hardly less probable, 
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that it was one and the same family which was in possession of the right of succession in both cases. This statement appears 
to derive sufficient foundation from the entries that follow : — 

“ A.D. 660. S. Tomene , son of Honan, bishop of Armagh, died, 

“ A.D. 729. Suibkne , son of Cronnmael , son of Ronan, bishop of Armagh, died, 

“ A.D. 771. Feardachrioch, Abbot of Armagh, son of Suibkne, son of Ronan, son of Cronnmael, died. 

“ AJ>. 779. Ceamach, son of Suibkne, prior of Armagh, died. [He is in the Annals of Ulster called ceconomus, Le., according 
to O’Donovan, * house-steward,’ of Armagh. R.K.] 

“ A.D. 791. Hoey, son of Ceamach, ceconomus of Armagh, died. 

“ A.D. 812. Cumusgach, son of Ceamach, ceconomus of Armagh, died. 

“ A.D. 841. Murray, son of Ceamach , ceconomus of Armagh, died. 

“ A.D. 848. Gormghal, son of Murray, bishop and anchorite of Lann Loire, died . 

“ A.D. 848. Fearchair, son of Murray, Abbot of Lann Leire, died . 

“ A.D. 867. Flann, son of Fearchair, Abbot of Lann Leire and ceconomus of Armagh, died. 

“A.D. 919. Ceamach, son of Flann, Abbot of Lann Leire, died .” 


A.C. 880. “Armagh plundered for the first time. Thrice in one month was Armagh plundered bj the Foreigners ; [i.e. the Danes,] it having 
never before, until this date, been plundered by any people of an extern race.” 

A.C. 882. “ Airtri, son of Conor, Abbot of Armagh, died. He was brother to the king of Oriel.” 

A.C. 883. “ Owen Mainistreach, abbot of Armagh and Clonard, died.” 

A.C. 884. “ A change of Abbots in Armagh, viz. Forannan of Rath-mic-Malais being substituted for Diarmaid Ua Tierney.” 

A.C. 831k “ The oratory of Kildare, with Forannan, Abbot of Armagh, and the Congregation of Patrick in it* was attacked with arms, and 
taken violent possession of, by Felimy, son of Crivhan ; and the clergy were made prisoners, and forced tofsabmission by him . . . Diarmaid 
made a journey to Connaught with the Law of Patrick.” 

We have already seen, (p. 32, above.) that the Ulster Annals have in this place the statement, that Dermot, or Diarmaid, 
went to Connaught “ with the Law and insignia of Patrick,” These included, no doubt, the shrine taken on a similar expedi- 
tion to Connaught, by Artri, A.D. 817. From the three last entries it would seem, that on the death of Owen Mainistreach, 
Diarmaid Ua Tierney (cousin, perhaps, to the Abbot whose obit is given at 808,) was appointed his successor, partly at least by 
the influence of the same party who had supported Bishop Artri. By the influence of an opposing party, however, Forannan 
was presently substituted in his stead. But Diarmaid, having secured possession of the Shrine of Patrick after Artri ’s death, 
lost no time, when deposed at Armagh, in turning it to some account by paying a visit to Connaught, where such a credential 
would naturally obtain him a kind reception, as the successor of Artri. Forannan, meanwhile, made, in like manner, a journey 
towards the south, to secure his interests in that quarter : but met with a rough handling from the king of Munster, who at- 
tacked him and his clergy at Kildare, took them prisoners in a church there, and forced them to submission. But how came 
the king of Munster to set upon them at Kildare in Leinster ? This king, Felimy mac Crivhan, we have seen, had cooperated, 
A.D. 822, with Bishop Artri of Armagh, in establishing the levying of “ Patrick's Tribute ” in Munster: and his hostility to Fo- 
rannan, would seem therefore to have been based ou personal grounds : Felimy resisting probably his appointment to the 
coarbship, and supporting his rival, Diarmaid Ua Tierney. Perhaps Forannan on this occasion had visited some parts of 
Munster with his clerical associates, and received a number of cows, and such other offerings as were collected on circuits of 
that kind; and that Felimy, not wishing his kingdom to pay this tribute to a prelate whose authority he rejected, had pursued 
Forannan and his party to Kildare, and there obliged them to refund, and leave their booty behind. This would explain the 
reducing of the clergy to submission abovementioned, i.e. forcing the Congregation of Patrick to resign the “ dues” which they 
had collected for their church by Forannan s authority. 

Keating, however, (cited by Lanigan iii. 273,) “ relates that Feidlim [or Felimy mac Crivhan,] being provoked by certain 
proceedings of some of the more northern people of Ireland, laid waste the country extending from Birr [King’s Co.] to Tarah 
[Co. Meath.] thus while the common enemy was in their country, the unhappy Irish were destroying each other.” For the 
Danes were at this time engaged at ferocious onslaughts on the Irish, and especially on such places and persons as were pe- 
culiarly dedictated to the service of religion. 

A.C. 888. “ A[nother] change of Abbots [takes place] in Armagh, Diarmaid Ua Tierney [bring reinstated again] instead of Forannan of 
Rath-mic-Malais." 

A.C. 843. “Forannan, primate of Armagh, [was] taken prisoner by the foreigners [i.e. the Danes,] m Clonoowardy, with his relics, [mion- 
naibh. [See p. 83. tup.] and with his people ; and was taken to their ships at Limerick.” 

Forannan, although here called primate by the Four Masters , is, in the older Annals of Ulster, and in those of Clonmac- 
noise, styled simply Abbot of Armagh. The situation of Cloncowardy is now unknown. 

A.C. 849. “A royal conference [was held] in Armagh, between Maeleacfatainn son of Makneney, [king of Ireland,] attended by the nobles 
of Leath Guinn, [or the Northern Half of Ireland,] and Madndhan, with the nobles of Conor’s province, [or UUdia .] Diarmaid and Fethgna with 
the Congregations of Patrick with them, and Sorley, i.e. of Innedhnen [churchy near Slant, Co. Meath.] with the clergy of Meath.” 

This royal conference at Armagh had for one object, perhaps, (if not the principal one,) the settling of the succession to 
the coarbship, there being present at it two rival “ primates,” and two “ Congregations of Patrick :” whereas the Congregation 
of Patrick, usually, was, it would seem, as essentially one body, as the Cathedral Chapter of a later age. 

A.C. 851. “ Two Coarbs of Patrick, viz. Forannan, Scribe, Bishop, and Anchorite, and Diarmaid, the wisest and best learned man in all 
Europe, died.” 

A.C. 857. “ A great army was led by Awlave and Ivor, and by Carrol lord at Ossory, into Meath. A royal conference of the nobles of Ireland 
was held [afterwards,] at Rathugh-mic-Bric, [Rahugh, Co. Westmeath,] by king Maeleachlainn, with [the cooperation, or 4 under the auspices ,’ 
of] Fethna, Coarb of Patrick, ana of Snairleacb, [or, Sorley,] Coarb of Finnian, for the purpose of establishing peace and harmony among the 
men of Ireland. And on this occasion Carrol, lord of Ossory, gave the king of Ireland the fall award of the Coarbs of Patrick and Finnian, after 
[the same] Carrol had been forty nights m Ereros, and the son of the king of Scandinavia with him for the first part of the time, devastating 
Meath. Upon their inducing the king of Ossory to be in league with Leath Chninn, Maelgualai, son of Donnghaile, king of Monster, then gave 
in his adhesion [also] to their league.” 

The Coarb of Finnian (mentioned in this passage r ) was the Abbot of Clonard, the most influential ecclesiastic in the 
kingdom of Meath. Ereros was probably the place now called Oris, Co. Westmeath. 

A.C. 861. “ Maolpatriek, son of Fionchu, bishop and scribe, anchorite, and intended Abbot of Armagh, died.” 

The phrase “ adhbhar abbadh ,” (au-toor abba,) here translated ^intended abbot,’ signifies properly * material for an abbot,' 
or (to use a popular expression) ‘ themakings of an abbot.’ Such a title was applied, not, it would seem, to the immediate suc- 
cessor in prospect to the dignity, (he being styled rather, Tanist- Abbot,) but to all those who were regarded as having a claim to 
the right of succession in their turn, & prospect of being appointed Coarbs, in case of surviving those who stood above them 
on the list of similar expectants. Thus, if the eldest of three brothers were actual Coarb, the second might be Taniat-abbot, 
and the third, and the sons of the first, and possibly even others, “ intended abbots.” 
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So, the Coarb Awlej dying in A.D. 1049, left two sons, Maelisa and Donnell, who were u intended abbots,” and did ulti- 
mately succeed to the office of Abbot of Armagh , each in his turn. But Awley’s immediate successor was Dubhdaleithe III. 
son to his predecessor Maolmuire. After Dubhdaleithe, came, first Cumusgach, then Maelisa, and after him Donnell, during 
whos 9 coarbship we read of the death of “ Hugh, son of Dubhdaleithe, intended Coarb of Patrick, [who was also] Vice-Erenach 
of Armagh.” Now it seems obvious, from the use of the expression adhbkar abbadk at A.D. 861 , that the same kind of here- 
ditary succession according to the course of tanistry, of which an example has just been given from the 19th century, prevailed 
also in the ninth; (as indeed there can be little doubt that a similar principle was more or less acted on from a much earlier 
time ;) although Colgan and others, from the words of St Bernard quoted at p. 2S, sup., conclude, that such a mode of heredi- 
tary succession at Armagh was first introduced on the death of the Coarb Maelbrigid in A.D. 995, and that from thence, or 
thereabouts, are to be reckoned the two hundred years mentioned by Bernard, ending with the death of Primate Kellagh in 1129, 
(See the Tr. Th. p. 301, Col. 2.) The entry now commented on makes it, however, plain, that at least 68 years must be added 
to Bernards 200, if they be reckoned backwards from the date A.D, 1129, assigned by Colgan. 

The same entry is one of those which might well have afforded a useful subject of study to such writers as Ware Ac., who 
fancied that onr old Annalists paid little or no attention to the proper difference between bishops and abbots. Maelpatrick, 
here mentioned, was a bishop, — a bishop, no doubt, of Armagh ; — but he was also a successor in prospect to the Abbacy there ; 
a successor such as there could not exist to a bishoprick, in a church where any sort of canonical order was observed. In such 
a church there might be appointed a coadjutor suffragan to the bishop, holding a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
Tanist-Abbot. But to have others again holding, with regard to such a bishop and his suffragan, a position similar to that 
occupied by the adhbhar abbadk towards the Abbot and his Tanist, was what no regular church law could allow. 

A.C. 867. “ Flann, son of Fearchair, Abbot of Lann Loire, and acmomus [or, * house-steward’] of Armagh, died . . . Armagh was plun- 
dered and burned, with all its oratories, by Awlave [the Norwegian.] Ten hundred was the number of those strangled and otherwise slain, [on 
this oocasion,] besides the carrying away by the invaders of all an oh property and substance as they found in the plaoe.” 

AC. 872. “Fethgna, i.e. [the son] of Naghten, Coarb of Patriok, Head of the piety of all Ireland, died." 

In the Annals of Ulster he is called “ Fachtna, bishop , heir of Patrick, Head of the religion of [ue. a * chief leader in every 
pious and devout practice throughout'] all Ireland.” 

AC. 876. “ Maelcova, son of Cronnmael, Abbot of Armagh, was taken prisoner by the Foreigners of Strangford Lough, [Co. Down,] as was 
also the Lector, viz. Mochta. . . Ainmire, Abbot of Armagh for the space of nine months, cued ; and he was a priest (safari) for thirty years 

previously to that time.** 

This appears to be so remarked upon, as being an unusually long time for a person to be in priest's orders before becoming 
abbot. Supposing, then, half the time, (i.e. 15 years,) to have been me average period, and men to have been ordained priests 
at about 24 or 25, it would follow, that the average age of the Ooarbs at the time of their accesion, in these days, was about 
40 years. 

A.G. 880. u Casey, son of Rovartach, [or, of Roarty,] Abbot of Armagh, died, n 

A.C. 885. “ Maelcova, son of Cronnmael, Abbot of Armagh, died at an advanced age. He was of the family of Kfimore.** 

It seems, therefore, that he must have escaped from the hands of the Danes, who took him prisoner in A.D. 876. It appears 
also, from a comparison of the last three entries, that there must have been at this time two cotemporary Abbots : whether it 
was that Casey and Maelcova were rival dignitaries, or that both may have been, under peculiar circumstances, lawfully appointed. 
Casey, e.g. may have been Vice-Abbot, and appointed to act as Abbot when Maelcova was taken prisoner by the Danes. 

A.C. 889. “ A disturbance and ^iot [occurred] at Armagh, just about Whitsuntide, between the men of Tyrone and the TJlidiaas [or Co. Down 
people ;] i.e. between Aitteidb, son Of Lyni, and Flaherty, son of Murphy ; until Maelbrighde, Coarb of Patrick, in the end found means to sepa- 
rate them. Maelbrighde exacted afterwards a tribute [as a fine] for the violation of Patrick’s protection, from the Fifth of Ere , i.e. from the 
Province of Ulidia, besides taking hostages from them [of that country,] viz. 210 cvmhalt ; four also of the Ulidians to be hanged, and a like 
number of the Tyrone people . . . Mochta, Fethgna’s fosterson, Bishop, anchorite, and scribe of Armagh, died.** 

A cumhal originally denoted a bondmaid, which was estimated as of the value of three cows : but it afterwards was used 
to denote three cows, or any thing estimated as of that value. O'Donovan. 

AC. 890. “ Armagh ravaged by Gluniarainn and the Foreigners of Dublin, who carried away 710 persons into captivity, after having destroyed 
a part of the church, and demolished the oratory ; whereupon it was said, 

u * Pity, O St* Patriok, that thy prayers did not stay 
« < The Foreigners with their axes from striking thine oratory.' '* 

“ Maelathgen, [i.e. Milligan, or Milliken], bishop of Armagh, died [this year.]** 

On the above passage Dr. ODonovan observes, that the ancient Irish oratories [or prayer-houses,] were sometimes of wood, 
and sometimes of stone : and that the allusion to the axes here might suggest that the oratory at Armagh was of wood, unless 
it mean that the axes were employed to break open the door, Ac. 

AC. 892. “ Casey, son of Fergus, Tanist-Abbot of Armagh, a young man of pious disposition, died.” 

The year 892 of the 4 M. corresponds to 896 of the Annals of Ulster, at which occurs this entry — “ A.D, 896. Cahasach, 
mac Fergusa, heyre to the abbacy of Ardmach, a religious youth, enters into rest.” (The same entry is repeated by the 4 M. 
at A.D. 897.) 

A.C. 898. “ Kellach, son of Cyrus, Anchorite and Bishop of Armagh, died.” 

AC. 908. u Maelbrighde, son of Toman, made a journey into Munster, for the release of a pilgrim belonging to the Britons.” 

This pilgrim from Wales had, it would seem, visited Ireland for purposes of devotion, but was made prisoner by some 
lawless chieftain of the south : whereupon Maelbrighde, having been perhaps appealed to by the pilgrim's friends, as the leading 
ecclesiastic of Ireland, undertook this errand of mercy, using his high influence in a manner more worthy of the sacred cause 
represented in his person, than some of bis predecessors appear to have done. 

A.C. 912. “ Maelchiarain, son of Eoghagan, Abbot of Clones, and Muoknoe [i.e. near Castleblaney] died. He was a fosterson of Fethgna’s.” 

In the Annals of Ulster (Cod. Clar.) this entry reads thus. “ A.D. 914 [al. 915,] Maelciarain, mac Eochagain, prince of 
Clonauis, and Bushop of Ardmach , in tne 70th year of his age, dies in Christ.” Perhaps, however, it should be, “ prince of 
Clonauis [i.e. Clones,] and fosterson to Fethgna , Bushop of Ardmach,” the error originating in a mistake of the transcriber. 

AC. 922. “ Murray, son of Donnell, Abbot of Monasterboice, Head of the counsel [£*. chief counsellor] of all the men of Bregia, [Le. the 
country between the Boyne and the Iiffey, north of Dublin,] lay and ecclesiastical, and Steward of Patrick's family from Sleive Fuaid to 
Leinster, died.” 

Slieve Fuaid was the ancient name of the range of mountains about Newtownhamilton, south of Armagh. In the Annals 
of Ulster the Murray here mentioned is called “ Tanist-Abbot of Armagh, ardmaor [or • high-steward’] of the O’Neills of the 
south, [or men of Meath,] and Coarb of Boice.” 
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A.C. 024. “ Mochta, Bishop of the Us NeiH, [or O’Neill race,] and Priest of Armagh, and Mumy, son of Doimell, Tanist-Ahbot of Armagh, 
died.** 

The curious designation here applied to Mochta seems to^iflastrate the odd notions of episcopacy prevalent among the 
Irish Christians of those acres. Mochta, though a bishop, officiated as priest only in Armagh ; episcopal services being rendered 
them of this place apparently by a different individual, while Mochta periciimed the same for the O'Neills, being the bishop , not 
of a territory , but of a clan. The designation in question, however, though given also in the copy of the Ulster Annals in the 
British Museum, is not found in the Irish as quoted by Dr. Petrie. 

In giving the obit of Murray, the Tanist- Abbot of Armagh, here, the 4 Masters make him a different person from Murray, 
the Abbot of Monasterboioe named in the preceding entry, while the Annals of Ulster, as we have seen, make both identical, 
which they are apparently correct in doing. (See Petrie's Bound Towers , p. 406.) 

A.C. 025. “ Maelbrighde, son of Toman, Coarb of Patrick, and of ColumkUle, and of Adamnan, Head of the piety of all Ere, [i.e. Ireland,] 
and of the better part of Europe, died after a choice [is. * exemplary’] old age.” 

Then follow some lines mentioning the date of his death, in which he is called “ Maelbrighde, Abbot of Armagh, the top 
of Europe .” 

A.C. 927. “ Tuathal, son of Enaean, Bishop of Duleek and Lusk, and Steward of the family of Patrick, died .... Kenoorach, son of 
Maelweer, Abbot and Bishop of Deny-Calgy, [i.e. Deny,] and Steward of Adamnan’s Law, [died].” 

Steward of the family of Patrick means, according to Dr. O'Donovan, Proctor of Armayh. In the old translation of the 
Annals of Ulster, tins Tuathal, or Toole, is called “ Proctor to Patrick's men from the mountain southerly,” and in the Annals 
of Clonmacnoise, as translated in 1627 by Magheoghegan, “ Sergeant of St. Patrick.” He appears to have been the authorised 
receiver of the tribute and offerings available for the support of the Armagh clergy from the inhabitants of the district com- 
mitted to his charge. The Abbot and Bishop of Derry here named would seem to have discharged a similar office in connection 
with St. Adamnan's (or Eunan's) tribute, i.e. the offerings presented, in memory of St. Adamnan, to the Abbot of Baphoe, (see 
p. 59 sup.) for the support of his ohuroh and clergy. But why should the Abbot and Bishop of Derry be receiver for a place of 
less distinction f Why should he be Steward for the Abbot of Raphoe ? * Perhaps because the Abbot of Raphoe had been for 
some time no other tha n the Coarb of Patrick at Armagh, the famous Abbot Maelbrighde abovementioned holding not only 
those two offices, but, also, the abbacy of Derry, till his death in 925. It was apparently on Maelbrighde's death that Ken- 
corach, already perhaps Bishop of Derry, and Steward of Raphoe, was promoted to the abbacy of the former place, 

A.C. 936. M Two Coarbs of Patrick, [departed this life ;] vis. Joseph, Scribe, Bishop, and Anchorite, the one that was wisest among the Gael, 
[i.e. the Irish ,] and Maelpatrick, son of Maeltuile, bishop and wise-man. Five months had he been in the abbacy when he died." 

A.C. 987. “ The Canoin Phadruig was covered by Donogh, son of Flann, king of Ireland.** (See p. 34 sup.) 

A.C. 940. “ Dun-lei th-ghlaise [Le. Downpatrick,] was plundered by the son of Raynall and his foreigners. God and Patrick soon avenged 
on him this deed. For there came [other] foreigners from beyond sea, who attacked them [the son of Raynall Ac.] on their island, [in Strang- 
ford Lough,] so that the son of Raynall, their chief, had to make his escape to the main land. He was killed by Igaduan, king of Ulidia, in re • 
veage of Patrick, before the end of a week after the plundering.** 

A.C. 945. “ The full of the [Bell called the] Fionnfaidheach of silver [was given] by the Kinel-Qwen [or Tyrone people,] for the blessing of 
Patrick and his Coast at that time, viz. Joseph.” (Seep. 32 nip.) 

The name Joseph is improperly added here, the person who bore it, and his successor in the coarbship, having both died 
in 936, and the oue who was now Coarb being Casey, son of Doiligen, who died in 957 : unless the entry may have been acci- 
dentally displaced, and a wrong number inserted in marking the year. 

A.C. 946. “ Fumaohta, son of Echtighern, Bishop, Scribe, and Abbot of Louth, and Steward of Patrick’s family from the mountain south- 
ward, died.” 

A.C. 967. “Casey, vis . of Drumhony, son of Doiligen, Coarb of Patrick, distinguished Bishop of the Zriajb died. 

Dr. O'Donovan here translates the words, sui espuicc, " the most distinguished bishop;*' and adds the following note on the 
passage. 44 The death of this Cathasach [or Casey R.K.] is entered in the Annals of Ulster at the year 956, (but the true year is 
957,) thus : 4 Cahasach mac Duilgen of Drumthorra, Coarb of Patrick, and an excellent [rede, the most excellent] bushop of all the 
Irish, in Christo quievit.' Cod . Clarend. tom. 49.” The translation, however, of the Ulster Annals, here quoted by Dr. O’Donovan 
from the Clarendon MS., was made by an able Irish scholar, and is, in the passage just cited, perfectly correct. The learned 
Doctor, in his attempt to correct it, by substituting the words, M the most excellent ,” for, M an excellent” is but recommending 
the introduction of a positive error into the translation ; the temptation to do so being found in a desire to accommodate sueh 
passages to the almost universally received misconceptions, relative to our early church history, which it is the otgect of this 
Memoir to correct. See page 16, above, at the top, and the note there. Of the palpable historical mistakes into which a ten • 
deney of the kind referred to may mislead a writer, & specimen is to be found in the case of Bp. Hoey O'Kelly, as mentioned in 
the Annals at A.D. 1140, and as dealt with by Dr. O 'Donovan, in his translation there. According to the Annals, Hopy 
O’Kelly was <4 a distinguished bishop of all Ireland.” Not seeing what sense could be attached to such an expression, according 
to any ordinary ideas of the nature of church discipline as now or heretofore existing. Dr. O’Donovan suggests the false rendering 
abovementioned, and thus describes this Hoey O’Kelly as the most distinguished bishop of all Ireland, at the very time when the 
famous Malachy O’Morgair was in the height of his glory, as & light and ornament of the Irish church ; he having been made, ac- 
cording to the Four Masters , Bishop of Connor in A.D, 1124, and Coarb of Patrick, “ by request of the clergy of Ireland,” in 
1132 ; and although he resigned, according to the same authority, the latter office in 1136, yet was he afterwards, as Bishop of 
Down, and Pope's Legate for all Ireland, “ the most distinguished bishop,” decidedly, in his native land. And if any other could 
be compared with him iu character, it would be Gelasius, who succeeded him in the primacy, rather than Hoey O’Kelly of Meath. 

AX!. 965. “ A change of Abbots [takes place] in Armagh, viz, Dnbhdalethe being substituted for Murray of Slieve GuUion." 

A.C. 966. “ Murray, son of Fergus, Coarb of Patrick, died. Casey, son of March adan, bishop of Armagh, died.” 

Under this year occurs also the entry, 44 Ere Ua Suailen, Bishop or Abbot of Tallagbt, [Co. Dublin,] died.” 

A.C. 973. “ Dubhdaleithe, Coarb of Patrick, made a [visitation] circuit of Munster, and obtained his demand.” 

A.C. 980. “ Conaing Ua Flannagain, Yioe-Erenach of Armagh, died.” 

A.C. 985. “ The Shrine of Patrick was earned off by Maelseachlainn [or Maeleaohlainn, or Malachy the Great, king of Meath,] from Ardeo 
to Assy, [on the river Boyne, near Tarah, Co. Meath,] m consequence of the rebellion of the son of Cairelan. Peace was made afterwards be- 
tween them, and Patrick’s dues (riar) [submitted tp] by Maelseachlainn, viz. the visitation of the men of Meath, both ecclesiastical and secular; 
a banquet [also] for every fort from Maelseachlainn himself, besides seven cvmhals, and [in short] the whole tribute claimed in fbll. [Sec 

f . 32 sup. and the note at A.D. 889 above.] .... A great riot [ooeurred] in Armagh, on the Sunday before Lammas, between the men of 
veagh and the O'Niallans, wherein were slain a son of Traynor, son of Celechan, and several others.” 

By the arrangement here noticed, the Abbot of Armagh established his right to make visitation tours in Meath, and ob- 
tain refections there, not only on the lands of ordinaiy lay proprietors and those of the church, but also at the royal castles be- 
longing to Maelseachlainn himself. The value of the privilege so secured may be understood from the statement of Bishop 
Montgomery at p. 52 above, concerning such visitations, in the paragraph* commencing 44 Theise censulas terra ” Ac. 
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AC. 987. [properly 988.1 u Dnbhdslrithe, Coarb of Patrick, accepted the Coarbahip of Catamkille, at the desire [UteraOy, 4 by the eonnaer] 
of the men of Ireland and Alba.** [ie. Scotland.] 

This entry implies that Dubhdaleithe, already Abbot of Armagh, was appointed Abbot of Hy t or Icolumkille, and Deny, also ; 
or, as Colgan has it, supreme moderator of the congregations under St. Columba f s rule, (or of his foundation,) in Ireland and Scot- 
land. Here, as elsewhere, the complete independence of the early Irish Church of any foreign control exhibits itself plainly ; 
Dubhdaleithe receiving his appointment to the highest ecclesiastical offices connected with it 44 by desire of the men of Ireland/* 
and not by gift of any foreign prelate. 

A.C. 992. “Muirechan of Bodoney, [Co. Tyrone,] Coarb of Patrick, went on circuit in Tyrone ; on which occa si on he co n ferred the degree of 
King on Hugh, son of Donnell, in presenoe of the Congregation of Patrick : after which he made a great [visitation] circuit of the North of Ire- 
land.** (See pp. 82, 38, nip.) 

A.C. 994. “ Maolmairo, son of Scannlan, Bishop of Armagh, died.** 

AC. 995. u Armagh burned by lightning, and its houses, ohurchee, belfries, and sacred grove, all destroyed. Never came there in Sre, since 
her first discovery, nor ever will come, to the judgment day, so dire a scourge : whereof it was said, 

M 4 Nine hundred yean and ninety five, from Christ's nativity, so runs the account, 

a 4 To the conflagration that spared no quarter of the city of the noble son of Calprann, son of Otidh.* " (Le. St Patrick.) 

N.B. The word Cloictheacha , here translated belfries, (literally, bell-houses) “ is still the Irish name for the ancient Irish 
round towers in most parts of Ireland.** O'Donovan. The exceedingly unfounded and foolish speculations advanced in various 
essays on the subject, before the publication of that one which, by an intelligent reference to Irish historical records, at once 
settled all reasonable donbts relative to their origin, (shewing them to have been erected in Christian times, and for Christian 
uses,) afford an excellent illustration of the ignorance and mistakes prevalent, even with veiy learned men, until the most re- 
cent times, in regard to matters of fact, and even such as had attracted no small interest, connected with the early history of 
Christianity in Ireland. Without presuming to compare for a moment the style of this rough Memoir , in any respect, with that 
of the beautiful and learned Essay of Dr. Petrie just alluded to, the writer is, notwithstanding, bold to think that in these pages 
will be found a hardly less important contribution, in their way, towards a right understanding of the ecclesiastical history of 
the period in which the round towers originated, and of which they form, in more ways, perhaps, than one, a not inappropriate 
symbol. The sacred grove abovementioned appears to have been that which was near the church or sanctuary. Many churches 
received names from such groves, as those of Deny, Kildare, Ac. 

A.C. 998. 44 Dubhdaleithe, son of Kellaeh, Coarb of Patrick and Colmnkille, died the 2nd. of June in the 88id. year of hia age.** 

AC. 1001. 44 Traynor, son of Celeehan, Prior of Armagh, was killed. A change of Abbots [takes place] at Armagh, viz. Maolmnire, son of 
Hoey, being substituted for Muirechan of Bodoney." 

Dubhdaleithe II., it appears from the entries above, was made Abbot of Armagh, in the year (according to the 4 M.) 065, 
and acted as such in 973. In 088 he is represented as having become Abbot of Derry and Iona , holding the abbacy in each 
of those places, as is commonly snpposed, (and as the notice of his death at A.JD. 098 appears to suggest,) along with that of 
Armagh. Yet, during the same period, we find, at A.D. 092, above, Muirechan of Bodoney mentioned as Coarb of Patrick, and 
again, the same individual mentioned under the same title after the death of Dubhd&lethe, at A.D. 1001. Either, therefore, 
Muirechan could have been but Tanist-Abbot in A.D. 092, (or Vice* Abbot, perhaps, during the absence of Dubhdaleithe, who 
may have been then attending to the care of his other abbacies in Scotland or Ireland,) or else, which, however, appeara less 
probable, Dubhdaleithe, on accepting the Co&rbahip of Columkille, must have resigned that of Patrick, and been succeeded by 
Muirechan, in or before A.D. 002. 

A.0. 1008. 44 Hoey OFlannagain, Eranaoh of the Fort the Quests in Armagh, and of Clanfeable, and one learned in Irish antiquarian 
lore, died.'* 

The Hs-aeidhsadh , or 1 Fort of the Guests,’ or 4 Stranger's Hospital,' in Armagh, contained, probably, the habitations as- 
signed for the reception of such persons as did not belong to Armagh itself, but either were travelling through the place, or else 
came to reside there, for purposes connected with religion or study. In the Legends of St. Molua we read, that at the founda- 
tion of his Monastery of Clonfertmulloe in the King's County, in the latter end of the 6th century, 44 when the brethren of St. 
Molua were desirous to build a house for him on a beautiful spot, [chosen for the purpose,] he at once said to them : — 4 Christ 
is our Abbot. In receiving the stranger, we receive Him. On this spot, then, build the Stranger's House, (domum hospitvm) 
and assign for its use of the best of your lands.' And so they accordingly did, and great was the attention paid, in that place 
of St. Molua's, to the stranger and the pilgrim.” (Fleming's Collectanea, Vit . 8. Molua , p. 874, cap. 30.) 

A.C. 1004. 44 S. Aedb, Lector and Abbot of Trivet, [Co. Meath,] bishop, wise* man, aad pilgrim, died, after a well-spent life, in Armagh." 

In selecting the extracts from the Four Masters contained in these pages, it is no part of the writer's object to introduce all 
passages of interest bearing on the religions or civil history of Armagh, or containing notices of eminent persons who flourished 
in this place, but rather such (with few exceptions,) as bear more or less directly on the points to which the reader's attention 
has been directed in what precedes : as to do otherwise would swell our Essay beyond convenient limits. This notice of S. Aedli 
is introduced, chiefly, as illustrating, in connection with Armagh, the statement already made, (and of which the Annals contain 
illustrations numberless,) relative to the improbability of our ancient writers having confounded, or rather, to the certainty that 
they did not confound, in use, the titles of abbot and bishop . Here, as elsewhere. Abbot is applied in a local , Bishop in * personal 
connection. S, Aedh was Abbot of Trivet, hut had no idea of being bishop of any territory , except as he might be •* wise-man*' 
Ac. of the same, by dwelling, or being known, in it. His being called a pilgrim appears to arise from his having left hfc own 
place to reside at Armagh in his latter days, with a view to increased religious improvement. And this appears to be the occasion 
why mention so frequently occurs, in the Annals, of one individual or another 44 dying on his pilgrimage,” at some placefamous as 
a religious establishment, and connected, generally, with the memory of some distinguished saint : the person so spoken of having 
retired to such a place to end his life there in quietness, and surrounded by those from whose society and prayers he expected 
to derive most comfort and benefit in his declining days. 

AC. 1006. 44 Muirechan Bocht [or Muirechan the Needy,] from Bodoney, Coarb of Patrick, died. Seventy yean (fid was he [at the time of 
hia decease/*] 

At this year the Four Masters have a notice of a great expedition undertaken by Brian Boru, (or, Brian, son of Kennedy, 
as he is more commonly styled by our Irish writers,) attended by forces from Leinster, Munster, Ossoiy, Meath, and Connaught, 
including a body of Danes from the south, into Tyrconnell, or Donegal, and Tyrone, with a view to obtaining hostages from the 
Kinel-Conaill and Kinel-Owen, or, in other words, extorting from them an admission pf his claim to the sovereignty of all Ire- 
land. Having passed through Connaught, Brian led these forces by Ballyshannon, (on the river Erne,) into Donegal, thence into 
the present Co. Antrim, crossing the river Beam near the old church of Camus Macpsquin ; thence into the Co. Down, and from 
that into Louth and Meath. From Castlekieran, near Kells, in Meath, where they arrived about Lammas, the forces under 
Brian dispersed, without having accomplished the chief object for which the expedition was undertaken. 

This transaction, as recorded by the Four Masters, has no connection whatsoever with the histoiy of the Primacy, and so 
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need not have been noticed here, were it not for an additional circumstance relating to it, which is mentioned in the Ulster 
Annals , viz., that the influence of the Coarb of Patrick was exerted, as they appear to say, for the purpose of bringing to a 
termination this military expedition of Brian's. Their statement is to the effect, that Brian and his army pursued their jour- 
ney as far as “ to Bealach Maoin, until they submitted to Patrick's reliques, [or as Dr. O'Donovan emends it, 4 Patrick's clergy,*] 
and to his coarb Maelmuire mac Eochaa." Bealach Maoin , Dr. O’D. says, should be Bealach Duin, i.e, Castlekieran afore- 
said. Thus it would seem that the Coarb Maelmuire, here mentioned, acted the part of a peacemaker, in using his influence 
to procure the disbanding of Brian's troops, with less of bloodshed than had been contemplated in their muster. 

A.C. 1006. 44 Tuathal Ua Maoilmacha, a learned personage, and Coarb of Patrick in Munster, died. Murray, son of Creehan, resigned the 
coarbship of Colnmkille for the sake of God. The fair of Tailltin was renewed by Maelseaohlainn, [king of Meath,] and Feardonach was ap- 
pointed to the coarbship of Columkille , by the determination of the men of Ireland, in that fair . . . Array, son of Cosgrach, Bishop, and Scribe 
of Armagh, died. 

The Coarb of Patrick in Munster was probably the principal ecclesiastic, (episcopal, or other), of the Church of Cashel , 
of which St. Patrick was the founder, and which was situated in the civil metropolis of the Southern Half of Ireland. Cashel 
was not, however, yet made a regular archiepiscopal see, nor for a hundred years after. (See p. 15 sup.) Ware could find no 
mention of any Archbishop of Cashel between Cormac Mac Culinan, whose death occurred in 907 or 908, and Donald, or Don- 
nell, OHene, whose obit is given by the Four Masters at A.D. 1098. (See pp. i5, 16. sup.) The election of a Coarb of 
Columkille, or Abbot of Derry, here noticed, again brings before our view the independence of the old Irish Church. On 
Murray’s resignation “ for God's sake," i.e. under the influence of some pious motive, his successor is appointed, not by any 
Bull from Rome, or 44 Apostolic Rescript,” but 44 by the determination of the men of Ireland,” — by a conclusion arrived at in no 
foreign consistory, but in the great national Fair of Tailltin, or Teltown. The word comhairle, translated here, 44 determina- 
tion/" means literally 44 counsel,” conference, consultation, or advice. 

A.C. 1010. [properly, 1011.] 44 Murray, son of Creehan, Coarb of Columkille and Adamnan, a man of learning, a bishop, and a son of virgi- 
nity, [i e. one who remained in the virgin state,] Lector of Armagh, and intended (adhbhar) Coarb of Patrick, died, at tbe age of seventy-four* 
on the night of Saturday, the 5th of the Kalends of Janaary, and was buried with honour and veneration in front of the altar in the great Church 
of Armagh.” 

A.C. 1011. [properly, 1012.] “ Armagh visited by a fatal disorder, from All-Hallows to May-day, viz. swellings and cramps, whereof a large 
number of the Seniors and students died ; among whom were, Keneeladh of the Sawal, Bishop, Anchorite, and Pilgrim ; Maelbrighde Mac- an- 
Gowan, Lector of Armagh,” Ac. 

The Sawal, Saved, or Saul, was a Church at Armagh, which is repeatedly mentioned in the Irish Annals. The Irish 
word Sabhal means a 44 Granary ;” and the first church so called was that of Saul in the Co. Down, founded by St, Patrick ; tha 
original place of worship in which was, probably, at first but a granary, until given by its owner to St. Patrick, for application 
to a religious use. 

A.C. 1012. “ Conaille [Co. Louth,] was fearfully ravaged by Maeleaohlainn, in revenge for the profanation of Patrick's Fionrfaidheach, and 
the breaking of the BachalLPhatraic [or Crosier of St Patrick,] by the Conaille people, i.e. by the sons of Cucuailne.” 

At the next year we are given, by the Four Masters, an account of the famous bottle of Clontarf, between the Danes and 
Irish, of which an abridged summary, as the matter has some connection with our subject in this Memoir, is here subjoined. 

A.C. 1013. 44 An expedition was led against Dublin, by Brian, son of Kennedy, son of Lorcan, king of Ireland, and Maeleaohlainn, [pro- 
nounced, Melaghlin, and called also, Malachy,] son of Donnell, king of Tara. Tbe foreigners of Western Europe assembled against Brian and 
Maeleachlainn : and they had with them ten hundred men in coats of mail. A battle ensues between them at Clontarf, just on tbe Friday before 
Easter, so spirited, fierce, violent, vengeful, and farions, that the like of it was no where to be met with in those times. In that battle fell Brian, 
son of Kennedy, chief king of Ireland . . . Mnrrogh, son of Brian, Royal heir of Ireland . . , Conaing, son of Duncuan, brother's son 
to Brian,” Ao 

44 Maolmuire, son of Hoey, Coarb of Patrick, proceeded with the seniors and relics (miondaibh,) to Sord-Columkille, [i.e. Swords,] from 
whence they brought the body of Brian, king of Ireland, and the body of Mnrrogh, his son, and the head of Conaing, and the head of Mohla. 
And there were Maolmuire and his Congregation keeping their watch by the bodies, with great honor and veneration, and they were buried after- 
wards at Armagh in a new tomb." [i.e. in some part, it is to be supposed, of the present Cathedral Church-yard. R.K.] 

A.C. 1015 [properly , 1016.] 44 Flannagan, son of Conain?, Vice-Erenach of Armagh, and Maurice, Erenach of the Lis-aeidheadh [there,] died.” 
[For the Lis aeidheadh, prond. Lis-ay-oo , see at A.C. 1003 above.] 

A.C. 1020. 44 Armagh burned, with all the Rath, [i.e. fortified enclosure,] without the saving of one house in it, the Manuscript-House alone 
excepted. Many houses were burned in the outer parts of the city also. And the Great Duleek [Le. the principal Stone Church,] was burned ; 
and the Clogach, [Le. ‘Belfry,' vie. 1 Round Tower,'] with the Bells, and the Duleehna-Toe, [i.e. 4 the Stone Church of Election,' where, probably, 
the Abbots were elected,] and the Sabhal Duleek, and the old Preachers’ Chair, and the Abbots' Chariot, and the Students' hooks that were in 
their houses, with much gold and silver, and other precious stores beside. Kildare burned,” Ac. . . , . 

44 The Shrine of Patrick, and Patrick's Fionnfaidheach, [See p. 33. stip.] were outrageously carried off by freebooters, and by O'Heddy, and 
people from Lower Iveagh, who took with them also 700 head of cows. 

44 Maolmuire, son of Hoey, Coarb of Patrick, Head of all the clergy of Northwestern Europe, and flood of the dignity of the western world, 
eminent among the wise and learned, died, the 3rd day of the month of Jane, just on the Friday before Whitsunday, and Awley [was appointed] 
to the Coarbship of Patrick by the choice of the lay people and of the church.” 

In mentioning the destruction of Armagh by fire, as above described, the Annals of Clonmacnoise (A.D. 1018,) specify 
concerning the churches, &c., which suffered from the conflagation, and they 44 were burnt by the Danes.” 

A.C. 1021. 44 Awley, Coarb of Patrick, journeyed into Munster for the first time, and made a great circuit thereof.” 

A.C. 1022. 44 Maoileachlainn Mor, [or, Malachy the Great,] son of Donnell, son of Donogh, Pillar of the Dignity and Rank of the western 
world, died in Cro-Ini* in Lough EnneU, after that he had been 48 yean king over Ireland (according to the Book of Clonmacnoise, vis. includ- 
ing tbe reign of Brian, son of Kennedy, in the reckoning,) at the dose of nine yean from the battle of Clontarf, in the 73 year of his age, the 
Fourth of the Nones of September [i..e. Sepr. 2nd.] on Sunday precisely, after intense penance for his sins and tnnsgressions, after the recep- 
tion of the Body of Christ, and his Blood, and after having been anointed by the hands of Awley, Coarb of Patrick. For he, and the Coarb of Co- 
lumkille, [or Abbot of Deny,] and the Coarb of Kiaran, [or Abbot of Clonmacnoise,] and moat of the chief Senion of Ireland, were in atten- 
dance there, and they ohantea masses, apd hymns, psalms, and canticles, far his soul’s welfare.” 

There is every reason for believing, with Colgan, (Tr. Th. p. 80S,) that the Coarb Awley was one of the eight married and 
unordained men whom St. Bernard speaks of, (see p. 23 sup.) as having occupied the position of chief prelate of Armagh before 
Celsus, or KeUach. And the circumstance of the rite of Unction being administered by his hand to the dying Monarch of Ire- 
land, seems to illustrate more curiously than even Bernard’s description, the laxity of discipline, and the strange views of ca- 
nonical church order, admitted among the Irish of that age. Colgan, attempting to evade the difficulty connected with the per- 
formance of snch a service by a layman, says-*- 44 I answer, that Awley never administered to king Malachy the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, but that Malachy only was anointed in his hands.” The last three words are certainly a literal, but yet not 
the most proper, translation of the corresponding expression in the Four Masters ; the correct rendering being that above given, 
4 by the hands,' which is also the rendering given in the version of that honest and good Irish Scholar, Dr. O'Donovan. Col- 
gan's translation involves the absurdity of supposing, that the Annalists took pains to record who it was that held, or supported, 
the king, while receiving the Rite, but did not care to mention what ecclesiastic, or other functionary, administered it to him. 
It is better, however, to take history as it stands, than to endeavour to twist its narratives into such forms as will best tally with 
our preconoeived fancies. 
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Lough Ennell, where king Mabchy died, lies to the southwest of Mullingar, Co. Westmeath : and the island Croinis, (i.e. 
Hut-island, ) which b situated in the north-west of it, and belongs to the parish of Dysart, still retains the same name in Irish, 
but is caHed, sometimes, * Cormorant Island by English speakers. The Fort of Dunnaskbth, which was thb king's seat, con- 
sisted of several concentric entrenchments or circumvallations, in a position on the brink of the lake opposite to the bland 
aforesaid. 

AC. 1030. “ The BachaU Isa was profaned [in a case] relating to three hones, and the person who profaned it was killed before the expi- 
ration of nine days." (See p. 33. sup.) 

A.C. 1032. “ Maoltuile, Bishop of Armagh, died." 

In the Ulster Annals (Cod. Clarend. tom. 49,) we have, instead of thb entry, the following one, — 

AJ). 1032. “ MaeltuiU , bishop of Ardmach, in Christo quievit. Hugh O'Foiri took the bishoprick in hand 

AC. 1033. u The Shrine of Peter and Paul emitted blood on Patrick's altar in Armagh, in the p r e senc e of all the people generally." 

This extract, though not particularly interesting in connection with our general subject, b introduced as a short illustra- 
tion of the ideas concerning miracles, Ac., at that time prevalent in Armagh. 

A.C. 1034. “ Maonia O'Hatton, Lector of Kells, was drowned on his way from Scotland, with Colomkille’s Bed, and three of Patrick's relics, 
and thirty people beside, that were with him.” 

AC. 1039. “ Murray, son of Flannagan, Vice-erenach of Armagh, died.” 

AC. 1044. “ A predatory excursion was made by Niall, son of Maeleaohlainn, load of Aileach, into Omesth and Cooley, whence he brought 
away 1200 cows, and led numbers into captivity, to revenge the profaning of the Clog-an-eadhachta. Another predatory excursion was made by 
Murtogh O’Neill into Mourne, whence he brought away a cattle spoil and prisoners, in revenge for the profanation of the same Bell. O’Hea, lord 
of Hy-Flachraoh of Ardstraw was killed by the Bon of Aralt; and the shrine of Patrick was burned by him also.” (See p. 41, sup.) 

A.C. 1049. “ Awley, Coarb of Patrick, died. And Dubh -da-lei the, son of Maolmnire, son of Hoey, succeeded to his place, from the Lector- 
ship, on the day of Awley*s death. And Hugh O’Foney succeeded to the Lectorship." 

Thb extract very distinctly informs us of the relative importance and rank at that time associated with the three offices 
referred to in it, at Armagh ; exhibiting the Bbhop as being then considered at least two degrees inferior to the Abbot. For 
on the death of Abbot Awley, the Fearleighihn , or Lector (see pp. 27, 28, sup) was raised to the Abbacy, and the Bbhop to 
the Lectorship which so fell vacant. (See at A.D. 1032, above.) 

And in thb passage again are we reminded, in another way, also, of the complete independence of the Irish Church of any 
foreign control in matters ecclesiastical, at the period to which it relates. We have indeed a strong contrast presented to us 
between the promptness with which, in those days, the Tanbt- Abbot succeeded immediately to hb predecessor, even on the day 
of his death, “ by choice of the bypeople and and Church" of Irebnd, and the protracted debys and almost interminable pro- 
ceedings, which in after times, through the intrigues of Englbh and Itahan potentates, and their courtiers, interrupted, some- 
times for years together, the succession to the Primacy, and to other Irish bishoprics, after their settlement under the influence 
of the Church of Rome. 

AC. 1050. M Dubhdaleithe, Coarb of Patrick, [went] on a Visitation tour in Tyrone, and brought away 300 cows from them [of that country]” 
(p. 92, tup.) 

A.C. 1052. “ Murray O'Shinkwin, Steward of Patrick in Munster, died. Gilla-Patrick, son of Donnell, Prior of Armagh, died.” 

In the Annals of Ulster , Gilb-Patrick b called Secnap, which means Vice* Abbot, of Armagh. At A.D. 1055, the samo 
Annab have a curious entay, omitted by the Four Masters, on the principle already alluded to, at p. 15, sup. viz : — 

AD. 1055. “ The battle of Mortartai by Duvdalehe, Coarb of Patrick, upon Loingsech O'Maeilechlainn's sonn, viz., Coarb of Finnen [and 
Colum Cille, wherein many were killed].” {Ann. UU ., Cod. Clarend ., tom. 49.) 

The bracketed portion b so distangubhed from the rest in Dr. O ’Donovan’s note, from which the extract b here copied, 
but he does not explain what b implied by such bracketing. From the passage, as it stands, it appears that thb Abbot of 
Armagh made war on the cotemporary Abbot of Clonard, who was abo, it would seem, Abbot of Derry, and led hb men out 
to battle against him, whereon a fight ensued between the two parties, in which many were killed. The occasion of the quar- 
rel b not mentioned, but it related probably to some disputed property belonging to one or other of the abbeys or abbacies 
concerned. It b, however, to be remarked, that the Annab do not contain at thb period any mention of an Abbot of Derry 
as holding abo the Abbacy of Clonard. The Abbot of Derry in 1055 would seem to nave been “ Rovartach, son of Ferdonach, 
Coarb of Columkille and Adamnan, “ who died in AJD. 1057 ; while the Abbot of Clonard of the same period would appear 
to have been either “ Tuathal O’Folkwin, Coarb of Finnen of Clonard," who died in that year, 1055, or, more probably, 
“ Tieraach Boirkagh, chief anmchara of Ireland, anchorite, and Coarb of Finnen," who died in 1061, according to the au- 
thority of the Four Masters. The ecclesiastic with whom Dubhdalethe fought, was therefore, probably, Coarb of St. Finnian, 
but not of St. Columkille. 

AC. 1056. “ Hugh O'Forrey, Arch-Lector lalrdfearteighhm, i.e. eminent or dignified scholastic,] and distinguished bbhop of Armagh, died 
the Fourteenth of the Calends of July, in the 75th year of hb age," 

AC. 1061. “ Conaing, Vice-Erenaoh of Armagh, died.” 

In the old Translation of the Annals of Ubter, already so often referred to, he b called “ Conaing mac Innavair Sub 
Airchinnech of Armagh which seems a very suitable rendering of the word ( Fos-airchindeach ,) used in the original. 

A.C. 1064. Dubhdalethe, son of Maolmnire, Coarb of Patrick, died after exemplary [literally, “ choice,’] penitence, the 1st day of September, 
and Maelba, son of Awley, succeeded to the abbacy.” 

Pilgrimages to Rome, of which we find no examples in the earlier Centuries of the Annab, begin from the Tenth onward 
to be rather common. One of the most remarkable examples of the kind b thus noticed in the Annals of Clonmacneise. (It 
refers, as the reader will see, to a son of the famous prince, Brian Boro :} — 

“ A.D. 1063. Donnogh mac Bryan Borowe was king , as some say, and was some deposed again, and toent to Borne to do pennance, because he 
had a hand in the killing of Ms own brother Teig mac Bryan. He brought the crown of Ireland with him thither, which remained with the Popes 
untU Pope Adrian gave the same to Henry the Second, that conquered Ireland. Donnogh mac Bryan died in pillgrimadge in the abbey of St. Ste- 
phen the protomartyr ." 

AC. 1065. “ Maelisa, son of Awley, Coarb of Patrick, [went] on a visitation circuit in Munster for the fast time, and received a full visita- 
tion tribute, both of screaballs and offerings.” (Seep. 32 tup.] 

AC. 1069. “ Flannagan, son of Hugh, Vice-Erenaoh of Armagh, died." 

A.C. 1070. “ Maelbnghde, son of Casey, Vice-Erenach of Armagh, died." 

A.C. 1074. “ Armagh burned, on the Tuesday after May-day, with all its Churches and Bells, both Rath and Trians,” [i.e. both enclosure 
and external buildings, * liberties,' or streets beyond the Bath.] 

Armagh at thb period consisted of the Rath and three Trians, the latter word being applied, generally, much in the same 
way as * quarters' with us. The Rath comprised the enclosure on the hill crowned by the present Cathedral. Of the other 
parts, the first was called the Trian-Mor, or ‘ Principal Third the second, the Trian-Massan or Massan Third ; and the 
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last, the Trian*Saxon> or English Third ; from the number, no doubt, of English persons resident in it, for purposes of busi- 
ness or study. See the entries at A.D, 1092 and 1112, below . 

A.C. 1075. “ Cumusgach O'Heroan, Abbot of Armagh, died.** 

The Psalter of Cashel, which was probably the Four Masters' authority for this entry, assigns Cumusgach the office of 
chief prelate of Armagh for three years. But the statement of his having so occupied the office is uncertain, and it is contradicted 
by these very Annals themselves, which assert, at A.D. 1004 above, that Maelisa, (who died, A.D. 1091,) was immediate suc- 
cessor to Dubfidalethe. Perhaps, therefore, Cumusgach was an abbot, not the Abbot , of Armagh. Or he may have been Vice 
Abbot of Armagh, and superior of some religious department or house in the place. (See at A.D. 1085, below.) 

A.C. 1077. Colcu O’Heroan, Head of the Poor of Armagh, [and] Elva, wife to the Lord of the Oriors, and Coarb of Montana, [died]. 

Colcu», here mentioned, was (as appears from his title,) chief superintendent, or manager, of the charitable funds allocated 
to the relief of the poor of Armagh at this time. St. Moninna was Abbess of Killeavy near Newry, and foundress of the re- 
ligious establishment there ; in consequence of which her successor in the same place, who was wife to the king or prince of 
the circumjacent territory of “ the Oriors,” is called her Coarb , according to the use of that word as applied to male saints, 
and as already explained at large. Abbesses, it appears, as well as Abbots, allowed themselves, in those days, the use of holy 
matrimony. 

“ A.D. 1079. Mae OUdigde O'Lorca in, Secna# of Ardmagh" [died.] 

This obit of a Secnap (ie. 4 Vice- Abbot/) of Armagh, is from the Annals of Ulster ; instead of which the Four Masters 
have 44 Mac Gilladhidhe O’Lorcan, Lord of Faraey, [t.e. in the Co. Monaghan,] died.” 

u A.C. 1080. “ An army was led by Trlongh O'Brien to Dublin, and to [the territory of] the Meathmen, whereupon Maeleachlainn [or, Me- 
laghlin ,] came to his house with the Bachall Isa, and with the Coarb of Patrick, and the clergy of Munster.'* 

Turlogh’s object appears to have been to attack the men of Dublin and Meath, and establish in battle his claim to so- 
vereignty over their part of Ireland. By the powerful mediation, however, of the Coarb of Patrick, seconded by the clergy 
of Turlogh’s own kingdom, bloodshed was averted, and Melaghlin induced to come, under their protection, and that of the 
Bachall-Isa, to Turlogh’s residence, (an understood token of condescension, or submission, on the visitor’s part), to confer con- 
cerning terms of peace. 

Nothing certainly was more wanted in those miserable and barbarous times, of bloodshed, ignorance, and prevailing irre- 
ligion, as a first step to the introducing of any kind of civilization or improvement, than the putting a stop to the endless wars 
and fightings between princes and clans, with which all parts of the island were then defiled. And it is at least one bright 
spot in the history of the Coarbs, about the period now spoken of, that they set themselves assiduously to promote this end, 
and appear on different occasions in the noble character of peacemakers, and as men sensible! in some degree, of the ruinous 
effects, as well of the antichristian character, of that wholesale system of bloodshed, open or secret, (according as violence or 
perfidy were most congenial to the aggressor’s mind, or seemed best adapted to his circumstances,) by which their whole coun- 
try was subjected to overwhelming misery. 

At this same year, 1080, among the entries inserted in the Annals of Ulster is this one, 44 Gellach, Coarb of Patrick, natut 
est." (».*. 4 was born.’) Of the person so spoken of, we shall hear more in due time. 

A.C. 1085. u Gormal Lyseach, Coarb of the Regles-Brighde [ie. of the Abbey Church of St Brigid] in Armagh, a pattern of wisdom and 
piety [died]." 

A.C. 1009. 44 Gillapatrick O’Celechan, Secnap, (ie. Prior,) of Armagh, died. 

A.C. 1091. “ The Western half of the Rath of Armagh burned. Maelisa, Coarb of Patrick, died after penitenoe, the 20th of December, and 
Donnell son of Awley, was immediately appointed to his place." 

A.C. 1092. “ The Rath of Armagh, with its ohurches, burned, on the Fourth of the Calends of September : also, a street of the Trian Mor, 

and a street of the Trian Saxon Donnell, son of Awley, Coarb of Patrick, [was] on a [visitation] circuit of Kinel-owen, [or 

Tyrone,] and obtained his demand." (See at A.D. 1074, above. ) . 

A.C. 1093. “ Armagh and its Churches burned." 

A.C. 1094. u Donnell, Coarb of Patrick, [went] on a [visitation] circuit in Munster for the first time ; and obtained his full visitation [tribute] 
of sereapalls, beside offerings from them [of that province.]" 

The Annals of Ulster , at A.D. 1095, have this entry, 44 Hugh mac Maelisa, Coarb of Patrick, died in which it would 
seem evident that there must be some mistake, Donnell, son of Awley, being Coarb from A.C. 1091 to 1105. The only cor- 
responding, or partly similar, entry, to be found in the Four Masters at the same year, is this : 44 Hugh, son of Maelisa O'Brol- 
chain, Chief Lector (airdfhearheighind) and Augustine O 'Quinn, Chief Judge (ard-breitheamh) of Leinster, died.” The 
O’Brolchans or Brollaghans were a Deny sept, several individuals of which Attained to places of high distinction in the Irish 
Church. The Maelisa here mentioned was a 44 learned senior ef Ireland” (smith seanoir Ereann ,) who died in the highest re- 
pute for learning and sanctity in 1080. Malcolm O’Brolchan was 44 bishop of Armagh” in 1122, and Maelbrighde O’Brolchan 
filled the same office in 1139. The very famous abbot and bishop, Flaherty Br&llaghan, or O’Brolchan, (see p. 32, sup.) was 
Coarb of Columkille in Derry, from 1150 to 1175, and his kinsman Flann filled the same office in 1219. Finally 44 Mael- 
brighde Macantire O’Brolchau, [i.e. Maelbrighde O’Brolchan, sou of the artificer,] a learned Doctor, and Bishop of Kildare and 
of the Province of Leinster, died,” according to the Four Masters, in A.D. 1097. 

The Annals of the year 1090 include a strange narrative, exhibiting in a very striking manner the low state of religion 
and education to be met with, even among those who occupied the highest position as teachers and ministers of religion in 
Ireland, at the period at which we have now arrived. From some old prediction, it seems, the Irish people had gathered, that 
in whatever year about this time St. John’s day, (Dec. 27,) would fall on Friday, a dreadful plague was to be expected to ra- 
vage their countiy. In the preceding year, 1095, according to the Four Masters, 44 there was a great pestilence over all Europe 
generally, whereof some say that a fourth part of the people of Ireland perished,” several of the most distinguished of whom 
are named by the Four Masters, including Hugh, son of Maelisa O’Brolchan, above mentioned. Iu 1090 the feast of St. 
John fell on the dreaded day, the influence of which circumstance on the clergy and people of the countiy is described by our 
authors in the extract next following : — 

A.C. 1096. 44 The Festival of John fell on Friday this year. And great was the terror which seized on the men of Ere in consequence. By 
the advice, therefore, adopted by the clergy of Ireland, with the Coarb of Patrick at their head, for their protection against the scourge threat- 
ened against them by prediction of remote antiquity, notice was issued for all the people generally to observe a solemn fast [once] every month, 
from Wednesday till Sunday, and abstinence every day to the year’s end, excepting Sundays, Holidays, and high Solemnities. And they gave 
alms likewise, and offering! to God, in great abundance. And many lands were given to ohurches and clergymen by the kings and princes.— 
And the men of Ere were saved for that time from the fiery stroke of vengeance." 

The same circumstances are noticed in the Annals of Ulster more briefly, thus : — 

A.D. 1096. M Great fright in Ireland from St, John's feast in this years, vstiUl God, through fatting and prayer of the Coarb of Patrick, and 
the rest of the Irish cltrgie , did save them ." 

The longer account of the Annals of Clonmacnoise is to the following effect 
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A.D. 1009. There was a great mortality and plague over all Europe this year, in so much that it depopulated great provinces and contrys. 
There was not such a pestilence in this land since the death of the sons of King Hugh Slone [ A.D. 064,] that died of the disease called Boye Koyn - 
neon, untiU this present year ; of which disease the ensueing noblemen, with infinite number of meaner sort, died, viz. : — Godfrey, king of the Danes 
of Dublyn and the Islands ; Dunchus , archbushop of Dublyn. [see p. 9, sap.] Breahawe O'Manchan, Cowarb of St. Kevyn ; Donetl Duffe O' F trail, 
prince of the borders of Lynster ; Mac Maras O'Koewan, Cowarb of Oeitne ; the bishopp O'Kehernie, Cowarb of Moyeoge ; Augustin O Koyne , 
chief Judge of Lynster . The king and subjects seeing the plague continue with such heat with them, were strocken with great terror; for appeasing 
of which plague the clergy of Ireland thought good to cause all the inhabitants of the kingdome to fast from Wednesday to Sunday, once every 
month, for the space of one whole year, except sollemne and great festival! days; they also appointed certain prayers to be said doyly. The king, 
noblemen, and all the subjects of the kingdome were very beneficidU towards the church and pooremen this year, whereby Gods wrath was assuaged. 
The king of his great bounty gave great immunities and freedom to churches that were theretofore charged with sesse and other extraordinary contrie 
charges, with many other large and bountifull gifts” 

At the same year, the Four Masters have also this entry : — 

A.D. 1096. “ Maolpatrick, son of Arvey, Bishop of Armagh, died.” 

A.D. 1097. “ An army was led by Murtogh O’Brien, with [the people of] Loath Mogha, [i.e. the Southern Half of Ireland,] and with the 
men of Meath, and some of [those of] Connaught, in the direction of the North. And they came as far as Moy-Conaille. [i.e. the plain of Con- 
aille, County Louth, see p. 70, sup.] They returned subsequently, however, without prey or hostages. For Donnell O’Loehlainn came, with the 
mustered forces of the North, to Conoille Grove, to give battle to Murtogh and his forces ; until God and the Coarb of Patrick made peace between 
them.” 

A.C. 1099. “ Kencorach O’Boyle succeeded to the Bishoprio of Armagh on Whitsunday. An expedition was [again] made by Murtogh O'Brien 
and [the men of] Leath-Mogha, to Slieve Fuaid [i.e. the Mountain range on the South side of Armagh] to obtain the Hostages of O’Lochlainn. 
And Donnell was in readiness to meet him. But the Coarb of Patrick made a year’s peaee between the North of Ireland and Leath Mogha, and 
so they parted for that time.” 

Hostages appear to have been the general means by which any sort of government was carried on, before the Anglo-Nor- 
man Invasion, in Ireland. The superior chieftain kept his subordinate in order by having possession of his hostages ; i.e. some 
of his children, perhaps, or of those of the nobles of his territory, or some of those nobles themselves. Claims of superiority 
were settled with the sword, and the victor took hostages of the vanquished, as a guarantee for tribute or obedience. (Bee at 
A.D. 1005, p. 76 sup.) The one who could secure the hostages of aU Ireland, was, ipso facto, chief king of the whole island. 
If any of the tributaries attempted a revolt, a remedy was found, or at least a revenge, in cutting the throats of the unfortu- 
nate hostages. 


A.C. 1100. “ Donogh O'Hoey, king of Ulidia, [Co. Down,] and some of the chief men of Ulidia along with him, were prisoners 
by Donnell O’Lochlainn, king of Aileach, on the Fifth of the Calends of June.” 

A.C. 1101. “ Donogh O'Hoey, king of Ulidia, was liberated from his fetters, by Donnell, son of Mao Locklainn, king of Aileach, in exchange 
for his son and his foster-brother, in the Duleek [or great Church] of Armagh, at the request of the Coarb of Patrick, and his Congregation also, 
after they had sworn to one another on die Bachatt Isa, and on the Belies of the Church, the Eleventh of the Calends of Januaiy.” 

A.C. 1102. “ Moron O’Morgair, Arch-Lector of Armagh, and of all the West of Europe , died on the Third of the Nones of October, at Mungret, 
an Munster. (Seep. 16, sup.). . . . The hostages of the men of Ireland [were given] into the hands of Donnell, son of Awley, Coarb of 
Patrick, for a year's peace between Donnell O’Lochlainn, and Murtogh Obrien.” 

A.C. 1103. “ Great war between the Kinel- Owen [people] and the Ulidians, and Murtogh O’Brien came with the men of Munster, the Lein- 
ster and Oarory men, and the chiefs of Connaught, and the men of Meath and their kings, to Moy-Cova, [Co. Down,] to support the Ulidians.” 
[Then follows in the 4 M. a rather lengthened account of the military movements which ensued, between Murtogh and his men on the one side, 
and the forces of the North, assembled in Hy-Breasail Macha, under Donnell OLochlainn, on the other. In the course of these proceedings 
Murtogh found opportunity to visit Armagh,] “ and left eight ounces of gold upon the altar, and promised eight score cows, and returned again to 
Moycova, where he left [the forces of] the province of Leinster, and a good number of the men of Munster ; while he himself, with the king of 
Meath, and the king of Connaught, started on a plundering excursion into Dalaradia,” [and lost some of bis best men in the course of his rob- 
beries in that part] “ Donnell O’Lochlainn proceeded, with the Clanna-Neill of the North, to Moycova, to attack the camp of the Leinster-men. 
And the men of Leinster and Ossory, the Munster-men and the foreigners, gathered all the forces that were with them, and fought a sore battle 
in Moycova, on Wednesday the Nones of August eight days after their arrival in the Moy. Leath-Mogha was however defeated, and great was 
the slaughter of its people that followed [of which instances are then given by the 4 M.] 

A.C. 1105. u Donnell, son of Awley, noble coarb ( ard-comharba ) of Patrick, went to Dublin, to make peaoe between Donnell O’Loehlainn 
and Murtogh O’Brien. And there he took his death-sickness, and in that sickness was brought to Donagh-airthir-Evna, where be was anointed. 
He was brought afterwards to the Duleek [or great church] of Armagh, where he died on the Feast of Las rean of Innis-Murray, August the 
12th, and was buried with honor in Armagh. Kellach, son of Hugh, sou of Maelisa, was appointed to the Coarbship of Patrick, by election of 
the men of Ireland, and entered into orders on the day of Adamnan’s Feast.” (See p. 23, sup.) 

Donagh-airthir-Evna , Dr. O ’Donovan thinks, may be Donn ya mmey, Co. Dublin. 

A.C. 1106. “ Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, went on a visitation of Ulidia, for the first time, and obtained his fhll olaim,vfc.,a cow from every 
six persons, or a heifer in oalf from every three perrons, besides many additional offerings. Kellach made likewise a visitation of Munster for 
the first time, and obtained his full visitation [tribute,] viz. — seven cows and seven sheep, and half an ounce of [silver] from every Cantred in 
Munster, beside many jewels in addition thereto, and Kellach assumed on that occasion the degree of noble bishop, at the request of the men 
of Ere. 

“ Kencorach O’Boyle, Bishop of Armagh, died.” 

The passage corresponding to the above in the old translation of the Annals of Ulster, already so often cited, reads thus : — 

“ Cellach, Coarb of Patrick, visiting Kindred- Owen at his first tyme, and got his will , i.e. o cow from every six , or a young heyfer from every 

three, or half an ounce from every seven, besyde many ojfrtngs CeaUach , upon his visitation of Mounster, at his first tyme, and 

brought his full wiU, viz., seven cowes, seven sheepe, and half an ounce, out of every huudreth or cantred in Mounster, besides many gifts of prise ; and 
become archbishopp by taking orders at the request of Ireland in generalL Cainchorack O' Boy U, Archbushopp of Ardmach ,dyed .” 

This curious passage appears to contain a notice of the first step taken towards the establishment of a regular metropoli- 
tan see in Armagh. It informs us that it was on occasion of his making a visitation tour in Munster, that Kellach, abbot of 
Armagh, was induced, at the instance of his countrymen, to accept the rank of “ noble bishop a proceeding which the trans- 
lation of the Ulster Annals, above, appears to interpret correctly, in regarding it as equivalent to his becoming archbishop in 
the regular sense of the word. In fact, we have now reached a period when matters were ripe in Ireland for the great change 
which eventually assimilated the form of church government in us# here to that which was adopted mother lands. We have ar- 
rived within four years of the Synod of Rathbreasail. Gille, already probably bishop of Limerick and Pope’s Legate, was no 
doubt the chief of those at whose instance Kellach adopted the step here on record, and became the first real Primate of Ar- 
magh ; although it was to be still some time longer before his See was to attain, in the eyes of Roman churchmen, to “ the 
plenitude of honour,” (as a distinguished one of them styles it,) in receiving from Rome the archiepiscopal “ Pall,” the honorary 
token of papal acceptance of the recipient’s pledged submission to the authority of “ the Apostolic See.” 

Cainchorach, or Kencorach, O’Boyle, it may be observed, is in the Annals of Ulster, as above cited, called Archbishop of 
Ardmagh; but this is only in a Translation , and expresses the idea of the translator, not of the original Annalist. So likewise, 
in the Translation of the Annals of Clonmacnoise, made in the same age, (i.e. early in the 17th oentuiy,) he is called, “ Bu- 
shop O’Boyle, archbushop of Ardmach.” 

At the next year the Annals of Ulster have the following entries, which are not to be found in the Four Masters. 

A.D. 1107. Maetpatrick O'Drucontakinge the function qf Lector In Ardmach this yean, in SU Ailve andMolaise of Daivinis [i.e. DevenisW 
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their fiatt day, MmfaoMm OBrblchan took the bushoprick the next day, A years's peace made by CeaBach, Coord of Patrick, between Murtogh 
OBryan and DoneU mac Mic Lochim/m" Cod. Clareod., tom. 49. 

DoneU mac Mic Lochlainn, i.e. Donnell, son of the eon of Lochlainn, is another my of expressing Donnell Ua Lochlainn, 
or O’LochMn, Ua, or O', signifying a grandson , although sometimes, (more generally,) any descendant. An indication of an in* 
creasing attention to canonical order, or at least of progressing notions on the subject, is observable in the greater particularity 
with which the succession to the bishoprick of Armagh is marked in the Annals about this period. We no longer have bare 
Obits of the Bishops, but notes of their several accessions also. Still, however, the Coarbshtp continues to be recognised as of 
higher consequence ; and the day qf the year on which those who held it departed this life is carefully placed on record, for a 
“ commemoration,” perhaps, in the services of the church; — a distinction which is not conferred on those humbler functio- 
naries, the Bishops of Armagh." 

A.C. 1108. 44 Aengus O’Cleircen, Steward of Munster for Patrick, and Hugh, son of Dubhdaleithe, intended Coarb of Patrick, [See p, 79, rap.1 
Sub<Erenach [or, * Vice-Erenach’] of Armagh, died. Kellach, Coarb of Patnck, [went] on a visitation tour to Connaught far the tint time, and 
obtained his fall demand.** 

The word Fosairchinneach, here translated “ Sub-Erenach,” Dr. O'Donovan explains (at A.D. 1069,) as m ea nin g, “atten- 
dant, or resident” erenach. 

A.C. 1109. 44 An expedition was made by Donnell Mac Lochlainn, accompanied by [the men of] the North of Ireland, to Slieve Fuaid ; but 
Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, made a year’s peace between Mao Lochlainn and O’Brien : after which the forces of the North of Ireland, Conall and 
Owen, [ie. the men of Donegal and Tyrone, &c.,] proceeded to Moy-Hy-Breasail, to attack the Ulidians that were in Moycova : and the Ulidians 
gave them the three hostages which they themselves selected. 

M A plundering expedition was made by Murrogh O’Maeleachlainn, king of Tara, in the course of which he ravaged the Feara-Rois [country, 
i.e. the territory about Carrickmacross ;] and killed O’Finn, i.e. the lord of Feara-Rois, in violation of the guaranty of the BaehaU-Isa, and Coarb 
of Patrick. But God executed vengeance on him for this. Hugh O'Rourke came twice upon the camp of Murrogh O’Mae le ac hl ai n n, and great 
was the slaughter made of his men through the curse of Patrick’s Congregation.” 

A. C. 1110. 44 Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, went on a visitation [tour] in Meath for the first time, and obtained his demand ” 

A. C. 1111. 44 Casey O’Lee, of Patrick's Congregation, [i.e. one of the members of the clerical body under the Abbot of Armagh ,] a noble 
Senior of Ireland, died.” 

44 A Synod was convened at Fiadh-mie -JEngusa by the nobles of Ireland, headed by Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, and Maelmuire O’Dunan, noble 
Senior of Ireland, with fifty bishops, three hundred priests, and three thousand students, and by Murtogh O’Brien, with the nobles of L ea th- 
Mogha, to prescribe regulations for promoting order and good oonduct among all, both laity and clergy. 

44 Clonmacnoise plundered by the Dalcassians, at the instance [lit. by the counsel,] of Murtogh O’Brien.” 

It is very strange that we find in the Four Masters no mention whatsoever of the remarkable and important Synod of 
Rath-Breasail , not so much as the name of the place where it was held occurring in any part of their Annals. But, on the 
other hand, there are some reasons that make it appear very probable, that the Synod, of which the short notice just cited is 
given by them, (and whioh is the only one they speak of as occurring about the time, i.e. A.D. 1 1 10, to which Keating assigns 
the Synod of Rath-Breasail,) eras no other than that of R&th-Breasail itself. The history of this Synod is of so much impor- 
tance in connection with the general subject of the present Essay, as to justify our dwelling a little on it Let us see, first, 
what evidence is furnished concering the matter by the other ancient Annals of Ireland. 

The Annals of Ulster give almost identically word for word the same account of the Synod as that of the Four Masters ; 
the statement furnished by the latter seeming to be taken, indeed, wholly, from the Ulster Annals. 

Of the Annals of Innisf alien , there are different copies extant, which differ from each other considerably. In the Edition 
of them published (in Irish) by Dr. O'Conor, in bis Rerum Hibemicarum Scriptores , we find the following entry 

A.D. 1094. 44 A Great Council of the men of Ireland was held at Fiadh-mac-Aengusa, viz. at Rath-Breasail, both of clergy and laity, headed 
by Murtogh O’Brien, chief king of Ireland, and O’Dunan, viz. Arohbishop of Ireland, and Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, and tpe nobles of Ireland 
at large ; when they made rules and regulations the best that ever yet were made in Ireland.” 

i Here it is expressly stated, that the Synod of Fiadh-mac-Aengusa was the same as that of Rath-Breasail. The two are 
generally, however, supposed to have been different ; and in the copy of those same Annals of Innisf alien used by Dr.Lanigan, 
(iv. 88, 89,) we have quite & different account of the matter given us ; thus : — 

41 A. 1111. A general convention of the noblemen of Ireland, both clergy and laity, was held by Murtogh OBrien, Monarch of Ireland, at Fiadh- 
Aengtmm, wherein were assembled the nobility of Munster, and Maolmuire O’Dunain, archbishop of Ireland,* and Ceallach Mae Aodha [is. 
Kellach, son of Aodh or Hugh,] successor of St. Patrick — the number of men in holy orders who were at that convention, 68 bishops, 817 priests, 
160 deaoons, and a vast number of clergy of inferior degree ; and in that synod many regulations were made. 

44 In the same year the great synodof Usneaoh was also held ; wherein the parishes of Meath were equally divided between the bishops of 
Clonmacnois and Clonard. There attended at these regulations in that synod, Morogh OMaelseachlain, [king of Meath,] Eocha [or, Hoey] 
O'Kelly, and the clergy of the religious house of St Kieran, together with Giolla-Crioet O’Maoille&n [Malone,] abbot of Clonmacnoise.” 

According to the account here given, two important synods were held this year, one at Fiadh-Aengussa, for all Ireland, 
and the other at Usney in Meath, for that Principality only. And the persons who took the chief part in the one were wholly 
different from the most prominent actors in the other. There seems, moreover, to be eveiy reason for receiving this as a cor- 
rect statement of the matter, so far : although some, Harris for instance, have thought the Synod of Fiadh-mac-Aengusa and 
that of Usney to be identical. Harris's note, in Ware's Bishops , {jp. 62.) on the names of the place, or places, in question, is 
to this effect : — 

44 Fiad-Mao-Aengusa, as much as to say, the Land or Wood of the son of Aengus, was, in very antient times, called Coendruim, and after- 
wards Usneaeh. It is a Mountain near the Centre of Meath, antiently famous not only for Synods and publick Assemblies, but also, for that 
(according to the antient divisions of Ireland) from the Top of it, the Bounds of the four Provinces terminated, and were distinguished ; to 
each of which from the Top of this Mountain [one of ; R.K.] four publick Highways lead[s]. It is now called the Hill of Usney, and stands in 
the Barony of Rathconrath, and County of Westmeath, about 6 Miles S.W. of Mullingar. 

Colgan also says (IV. Th. p. 299,) that in the margin of the Four Masters the Synod of Fiadh-mac-Aengusa is called that 
of Ueneaeh, (See Lanigan iv. 89.) Such a note might, however, have been added by mistake of some late annotator ; perhaps 
from observing, that in some records, the Synod of Usney alone is mentioned at this period. For instance, what the Annals of 
Boyle (published by Dr. O’Conor in his great work above cited,) have on the subject is merely this : — “ A.D. 1111. The Synod 
of Usney held by the clergy in Ireland.” 

To introduce here at full length Keating’s account of the Synod of Rathbreasail, and of the limits assigned in it to all the 
various Dioceses of Ireland, on their first establishment, would be inconvenient, if for no other reason, because it would natu- 
rally lead us to engage in rather tedious topographical investigations, connected with the identifying of the different places 
mentioned in the ancient specification of the diocesan boundaries, as given by Keating, The study of the matter has been, 
indeed, facilitated by the published labors of Dr. O'Donovan, Dr. Reeves, and others who have borrowed from them. But the 
particular limits then assigned to the several dioceses are of less importance to us, here, than the fact, that it was at this period 

* tc.,faKfcape^ ofaiefbiahopaftlafgoofthe people of .LMtkJfrpA^whioh, with the aathon of the interpolated addition* to the InntefrUan Annals, sn natives of that 

portion of the island, may hero been oooastanally synonymous with “ Ireland." 
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tliat, in different Synods convened for the purpose, the limits referred to were first specified at all ; and it will suffice, there- 
fore, to insert Keating's general account of the Synod and circumstances connected with it, without adding, for the present, 
the details to be found in his history descriptive of the extent and boundaries of the several dioceses of Ireland, as at first con- 
stituted or projected. ' 

The original of the following portions of Keating is to be found in Dr. Todd's MS. copy of the work, pp. 685, he. 

skating's account of thb synod of bath-bbsa&axl, &c. 

“ Murtogh, son of Turlogh, ton of Teigue , ton of Brian Boro, succeeded to the kingdom of Loath Mogha, and of ikt moot of Ireland, for SO 
yean. A religiout woman, daughter of O'Heney , wot mother to him, and alto to Boderie O'Conor. In the reign of Murtogh occurred the trans- 
actions whichfollow. 

“ It was this Murtogh that presented Cashel to the Church, in honor of God and Patrick, as an offering to them, in the first year of his reign . — 
This was in the year of our Lord 1106. 

“ About that tame time was held a general convention of the men of Ireland, both laity and clergy, in conjunction with Murtogh O'Brien, in 
Fiadh Mhio-Aongusa. The following is the number of clerical persons that were present in that Convention : — Maolmuire O'Dunan, Archbishop of 
Munster ; Kellach, son of Httgh, Coarb of Patrick, i.e. Vicar-General of the Primate, [see p. 60, sup.] eight bishops, three hundred and sixty priests* 
one hundred and forty deacons , and numbers of [ other ] clerical persons not here specified. Statutes , laws, and rules were framed by them for church 
and laity. After these proceedings Maolmuire ODunain, Archbishop of Munster , departed this life . 

“ It was in the time of this Murtogh, likewise, that there was celebrated in Ireland another general Convention or Synod, at Rath-Breasati . — 
This was in the Year of our Lord 1110, according to the ancient book of the Annals of Clonenagh-Fiontain of Leix , [i.e. of Clonenagh, where SL 
Pinion founded kti'church, in the Queen's County ,] in which are set down the principal matters that were transacted in that Synod. Gille Easpog, 
{i.e. * Gille the Bishop ,’] Bishop of Limerick, was he that was then pope's Legate in Ireland ; and he it was that was president of that Council. 

u The following are the matters which were .ordained therein. As there were established in the South of England, twelve Bishops under 
the See of Canterbury , and in the North, twelve Bishops under that of York, a like system was ordained for Ireland in the Synod of Rath-BreasM, 
namely, twelve bishops in Leath-Mogha, twelve bishops in Leath-Cubm, and two Bishops in Meath. It was in this Synod that the churches of Ire- 
land were given over completely to the Bishops, without reservation of rent, or control over them, for any temporal rulers, for ever. It was in it, 
likewise, that the Fairoheadha [i.e parochi®, properly , * parishes,’] or Dioceses, of the Bishops of Ireland, were constituted. 

“ These to be the Bishops of Leath-Cuinn. Six in the Province of Ulster, including the Primate .” Five in the Province of Connaught. And 
two in Meath. So that the number of twelve bishops for Leath-Cuinn is completed exclusively of the Primate. 

u The Sees in the Province of Ulster are these. Armagh, under the Archbishop of Armagh, Primate over all the Bishops of Ireland, Clogher, 
Ardstraw, Derry, Connor , aud Dun-datrgh-ghlas , [i.e. Down.] 

M The Sees, moreover , of Connaught : Tuam-da-ghualarm, [i.e. Tuam,] Clonfert-Brenain, Cong , KiUala, and Ardcam. 

u The Sees of Munster : Cashel, under the Archbishop of Leath-Mogha, Lismore , or Port-Lairge,[ i.e. Waterford ,] Cork, Rath-mhaighe-Deisgirt, 
[i.e. Ardfert,] Limerick, Killaloe , and Imlioch-Iobhttir, [i.e. Emly.] These were the seven Sees appointed for Munster in that Synod. 

“ The Sees of Leinster, viz., Kilkenny , LeighUn, Kildare, Glendaloch, and Ferns, or LocKGarmau ; [ie. Wexford.] These five Sees, added to 
the seven Sees that are in Munster, complete the twelve Sees of Leath-Mogha. The reason why Dublin is not included in this enumeration, is, that 
it was not usual, in its case, [for the Bishop] to receive consecration elsewhere than from the Archbishops of York, or Canterbury , in England. 

Keating here interrupts his narrative to correct an error of Hanmer's, who had stated, that the Irish clergy were anciently 
subject to the See of Canterbury ; (the only ones of them that had ever acknowledged such subjection being those of the Danish 
settlements in Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and Limerick ; and even these only for a short period, in the early part of the 
12th Century :) after which he proceeds as follows : — 

4 ‘ I am disposed to think, although this ancient book doth not set down Dublin [ among the Sees,] that it was, however, intended that there should 
be six bishops in Munster, six in Leinster , and the Archbishop of Cashel over them all, as chief prelate of Leath-Mogha, to accord with the form of 
the temporal supremacy , as we have already observed above, when touching on this matter in the reign of Laoghaire. 

“ And now for the Fairoheadha, or Dioceses, and their boundaries, as they were settled in this Synod of Bathbreasail. 

“ The Fairche [i.e. Diocese] of the Archbishop of Armagh, viz. from Slieve Breagb to Cuaille-Ciannachta, and from Bior to the Abhainn-mhor, 
[or Blackwater]." 

Then follow similar descriptions of the extent of the five other dioceses of Ulster, the two of Meath, and the five in Con- 
naught, after enumeration of which last is added this notice : — 

M If the clergy of Connaught agree to the division here made, we are well pleased. And if they agree not thereto, let such division as they please 
be adapted, provided only that there be no more than five bishops for Connaught ." 

Then follow the Dioceses of Munster, with their several boundaries ; among which Limerick is particularly distinguished, 
(no doubt as being the See of the Legate President of the Synod), by a notice to this effect, appended to the description of 
its extent. “ Whosoever transgresses these limits, he doth it in defiance of the Almighty, of Peter the Apostle, of St. Patrick 
and his Coarb, and of the Christian Church’* at large. 

Last are given the bounds of the Leinster Dioceses ; after specification of which, it is added, as in the case of Connaught : 
“ If the clergy of Leinster agree to this, we are content. But let them not [in any case] have more than five bishops." The 
concluding portion of Keating’s account of the Synod is as follows, (the first sentence, here printed in Roman type, being in 
Latin in Ins work, while the remainder, as all the rest of that work generally, is in Irish :) — 

u And many other good statutes were enacted in this holy Synod, which for brevity sake we have not written here. The Cross of the Coarb of 
Peter, and of the Legate , viz. Gille-Eaepog, Bishop of Limerick. The Cross of Qilla-KeUy, [i.e. Kellach ,] Coarb of Patrick, and Primate of Ire 
land. The Cross of Maelisa Q'Hainmirc , Archbishop of Cashel. These, their Crosses , and the Crosses of all the Laity and Clergy that were pre- 
sent in this Holy Synod of Rath-Breasail, be upon him who transgresses the ordinances here set forth, and the curse of them all upon every one who 
shall dare to contravene them." 

It is much to be regretted that Keating did not incorporate in his history the simple Record of this Synod, precisely as 
he found it in the ancient Book of Clonenagh , which was his authority on this occasion, without interspersing it, as he has ob- 
viously done, with so much of his own ideas ; disabling us thereby from understanding whether the inaccuracies to be observed 
in some parts of it are to be attributed to the original, or to the transcriber. In the account as given by him, it is intimated, 
for instance, that the Church in Ireland was to be so constituted as to agree in form with that in England, having twenty-four 
bishops under two archbishops, according to his view of it. And yet he states afterwards, that there were to be in Ireland, 
besides the twelve prelates for the North, and twelve for the South, two others in Meath ; and again, ultimately, in enumera- 
ting the Dioceses, he places them under the charge of neither 24 bishops, nor 26, but under five and twenty. 

According to Keating’s account, there were held in the time of Murtogh O’Brien, king of Munster, two vety important 
ecclesiastical conventions ; one at Fiadh- Acnguea , or Fiadh-mac-Aengma ; of the number, &c. of persons present at which we 
are distinctly informed, the King, the Archbishop, the Coarb, &c., while we receive no hint as to the details of the proceedings 
adopted there, farther than that “ rules were framed for church and laity:’’ — the other at Rath-Breaeail , the acts of which 
are described to us at considerable length, while yet no statement is made as to the number or quality of the ecclesiastics pre- 
sent, saving, that the principal among them were, Gille, the Pope’s Legate, Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, and “ Maelisa O’Hain- 
mire, Archbishop of Cashel." 

Further, it is not known where either of these places, Rath-Breaeail or Fiadh-mac-Aenguea, was situated ; as the asser- 
tion of Harris, that the latter was identical with Usney Hill, in Westmeath, appears to rest on no sufficient foundation : while 
of the former place, Dr. Lanigan observes : — 
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44 Our writer* do not teU us where Rath-BreasaU was situated; but, if we are to judge from the name, I should think it was in the district 
anciently called HyBressaU, now ClanbrastO, in the county of Armagh, or in the other Hy-Bressail, that formed part of Hyfalgia (the ancient 
Offaly) in Leinster.” (Ec. Hist. iv. 88.) 

There is, however, apparently, no evidence to lead ns to connect R&th-Breasail with the district of Hy-Breasail in Armagh. 
But several circumstances, on the other hand, combine to render it probable that it was situated in the other Hy-Breasail, in 
Leinster ; — at the place, in fact, which is now called Mountrath ; in Irish, Muine-Ratha. First , that is the post-town of the 
parish of CUmenagh, where the now lost Book of CUmenagh, or of the Annals of Clonenagk , was compiled, which was the ori- 
ginal authority for our narrative of the proceedings of this Synod, Secondly , Dr. O ’Conor’s copy of the Annals of Innisf alien, 
states expressly, that Fiadh-mac-Aengusa and Rath-Breasail were identical. Has Mountrath, then, had any connection with 
an Aengus, from whom the name Fiadh-Aengusa might be derived ? Yes, the most famous Aengus in Irish ecclesiastical 
history, Aengus the Hagiologist, was one of the brethren of the monastery of Clonenagh, and much celebrated in that place. 

41 He was wont,” says Dr. Lanigan, 44 to spend a great part of his time in a lonesome spot not far distant from Clonenagh, and 
which from him has been called Disert Aengus, where he occupied himself in reading the psalms and in constant prayer. . . . 
He became afterwards abbot, apparently, of Clonenagh or of Disert- Aengus, or probably of both places .... and was buried at 
Clonenagh.” (Ec. His. iii. 245, 240. ) Disert Aengusa , i.e. Aengus's Desert, is now Dysart-Enos, near the rock of Dunamase, Barony 
of East Maryboro’, in the Queen’s County. It is nearly identical in meaning with Fiadh-Aengusa; the latter signifying 4 Aengus’s 
wood’ or 4 wilderness' But if the name Fiadh-mac- Aengusa, or Fiadh-mhic- Aengusa, be more correct in form, it will imply 
that the place derived its appellation from the sons, or from a son, of Aengus, rather than from that individual himself. Con- 
nected with the territory of the Sontbem Hy-Breasail, we find in Harris’s Ware the information following. ( Vol . II, p. 50, 
Ch. vii. Sec. 1.) 

M Hy-Falgia, Offaly, an ancient territory extending into part of the County of Kildare, part of the King's County , and part of the Queen's 
County, seems to have been apart of the Territory of Clanmalugra. Philipstoum and GeashiU stood in this Territory , and it was anciently possessed 
by a Sept of the O'Connors , called O'Connor Failge, by the O' Dempseys and O'Duins. The Barony called Offaly now lies wholly in the County of 
Kildare. In this territory of Hy-Falgia lay a smaller district called Hy-Bressail in Hy-Falgia, to distinguish it from Hy-Bressail-Macha in the 
larger territory of Hy-Meith-Tire , now the Barony of Orior and Co. of Ardmagh.” [It received its name , apparently , from Breasal, a famous king 
of Leinster, who died, according to the Four Masters , in A D. 435. Hy-Bressail, originally Ui-Breaaail, means, tne descendants of Breasal. — 
Lorcan, king of Leinster, who was killed by the Danes qf Dublin, A.D. 941, is called in an old poem, cited by the Four Masters, Ua Breasail Brie, 
Le . 4 descendant of Breasal Breac viz., according to Dr. O’Donovan, if the Breasal just mentioned. B. KJ] 

From all that has now been advanced, we may receive it as sufficiently probably, until something more conclusive be sug~ 
gested, that the Synod of Fiadh-mhic-Aengusa, Fiadh-mac- Aengusa , or Fiadh Aengusa , and the Synod of Rathbreasail, were, as 
stated in O’Conor’s Annals of Innisf alien, identical ; and that Keating’s representing them as different arose from his having 
taken the two notices from different authorities ; — also, that the Synod in question was held at Mountrath, in the Southern 
Hy-Breasail territory, in the monastery of Clonenagh ; and we shall thus be left at no loss to account for its bearing the name 
of the Rath-Breasail Synod, (from the same Rath from which Mountraf h was called,) or another name derived from that of the 
famous Aengus , connected so closely as he was with the same locality, or, for the fact of the principal record of the proceedings 
transacted in it having been that which was comprised in the ancient Annals of CUmenagh . The Synod of Usney, described 
in the Annals of Innisfallen , as above cited from Lanigan, was undoubtedly a different one, relating not to the ecclesiastical 
affairs of all Ireland, but to those only which concerned the principality or kingdom of Meath, Still, it also is not without in- 
terest in connection with our proper subject in these pages, exhibiting, as it does, a carrying out, for that part of Ireland, of 
the great plan for the settlement of the dioceses, which was at this period so effectively put in operation elsewhere throughout 
the bland generally. 

It is, however, worthy of note, that the Four Masters make no mention of the Legate Gille having presided at the Synod of 
Fiadh-mac- Aengusa. But this is the less to be wondered at, seeing that they have no where, even once, in their Annals, 
made any mention whatsoever of that very remarkable individual ; from the circumstance, no doubt, that the Ulster Annals , 
and other authorities which they followed, contained no notice concerning him. Yet his undoubted celebrity is sufficiently at- 
tested by the mention of him in St. Bernard's Life of Malacky, and other ancient records, he having been one of the first great 
promoters in Ireland of the views of papal supremacy and church unity held in the communion of Rome ; and haying, in fur- 
therance of such views, written a treatise on the services of the Church, which he addressed to the Bishops and Clergy qf all 
Ireland ; at the express desire, and urgent instance, of many of whom, as he tells us, the work was prepared for publication. 
One object aimed at in it was, 44 that those different and sclnsmatical Service Books, by which almost all Ireland was deluded, 
might give place to one Office, Catholic and Roman.” (Ussher’s SyUoge No. 30 : and Lanigan, Ec. Hist. IY. 24, 27.) But 
although GUle of Limerick was exceedingly influential in Ireland, he was notwithstanding connected with a party that had 
to work against a strong tide of national feeling. For the bishops of the Danish cities ? of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, 
occupied a schismatical position towards the great body of the Irish Church at this period, connecting themselves with the 
Roman Archbishops of Canterbury, and refraining, on account of canonical scruples, from receiving consecration at the hands 
of any mere Irish prelates. Such conduct naturally excited a feeling of jealousy among the Irish bishops, and Kellach, Coarb 
of Patrick, in particular, was understood to entertain a sentiment of no small dissatisfaction on the subject. 

In proof of this, it will suffice to refer to the recorded statement of the citizens of Dublin, in their letter to Ralph, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in A.D. 1122, (some ten or twelve years after the Synod of Rath-Breasail,) on behalf of Gregory, their 
bishop elect, whom they were then sending to the English Primate for his consecration. 44 Know you for verity,” say they, 

44 that the bishops of Ireland entertain towards us the very greatest jealousy, and that bishop especially who resides at Armagh, 
in consequence of our unwillingness to submit to ordination at their hands, and our preferring to continue subject always to 
your authority.” It appears, therefore, that while Kellach and Gille co-operaled, as they cert&intly did, for the introducing of 
such reforms as the Irish Church appeared to them both to need, they were not entirely harmonious in sentiment as to what 
course ought to be adopted towards it, by men in such a position as Gille, and the other Dano-Hibernian prelates, occupied ; 
the latter, probably, pressing their foreign ideas on the Irish Church a little faster than the national party under Kellach were 
disposed to receive them ; although* at the same time, Kellach and those who sympathised with him admitted equally the ne- 
cessity for reforms, and were equally anxious to introduce them, but in their own way. 

Reasons connected with some such feelings may probably have led originally to the suppression, by the compilers of the 
Northern Annals, of any mention of the name of so famous a personage as Gille, in those records ; just as in the different ac- 
counts remaining to ns of the Synod of Fiadh-mac- Aengusa we may observe another somewhat similar exhibition of the effects 
of local influences, in the placing of Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, first, in the statement of the matter furnished by the Northern 
Annalists ; while in that of the Southern historians, (Keating, &c.) the precedence is given to 44 Maolmuire O’Dunan, Arch- 
bishop of Munster although in the signatures at the eud, in Keating’s account, the Coarb of Patrick again comes first. 

Concerning the date of the Synod of Rath-Breasail, different and widely varying statements have been made. The year 
1110 has been in these pages assumed as the correct one, on the authority of Dr. Todd’s MS. copy of Keating, and as that which 
Ware and Lynch also have adopted. The English Keating, if sach a production be worth citing, assigns forit the year 1115. 
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Both these dates are, however, rejected by Dr. Lanigan. “ Neither of them,” he says, “ is correct. In fact, the Synod of 
Rath-Bieasail could not have been held before 1118, whereas it was attended by Maelisa, Archbishop of Oashel, the successor 
of Moelmurry O’Dunain, who died in the latter end of 1117. On the other hand, it could not have been later than the early 
part of 1 110, if it be true, as Keating says, that it was summoned in the reign [property, 4 the time R.K.] of Murtogh O’Brien, 
who died on the 18th of March, in said year.” lanigan, accordingly, supposes the true date to bo about A J). 1118. (Ec. Hitt. 
iv. 38-41.) 

Keating's account of the historical matters now treated of, is, however, involved in difficulties, from which Dr. Lanigan’s 
arrangement will not extricate it He and the Four Masters differ widely as to the number of Bishops reported to have been 
present at the Synod of Fiadk+nac-Aengusa. And although both agree m calling Maolmuire O’Dunan, Archbishop of Mun- 
ster, Dr. O'Donovan remarks that 44 This is probably an error, for in a contemporaneous document [t.#. one dated in, or before, 
1004,] a charter in the Book of Kells, in the Libraiy of Trinity College, Dublin, be is called Senior Leithe Cumd, i.e. senior 
of Leath-Chuinn, or northern half of Ireland. He was evidently the Idunan, Bishop of Meath, given in Harris's Edition of 
Ware’s Bishops , p. 140, as having flourished in the year 1096.'' ( Notes to Four Masters , at A.D. 1117.) The Four Masters, 
we have seen, call him 44 Noble Senior of Ireland and again, in mentioning bis death, 44 Head of the clergy of Ireland,” (at 
A.D. 1117 ;) while those of Innisfallen make him 44 archbishop of Ireland:'' and he 44 possibly may be the same,” Ware thinks, 
14 whom the Annals of Conaught call Meiler O'Dunan, Archbishop of CasheL” \ Bishops, at Clesus, p. 50.) But however un- 
certain his claim to this latter title, he was unquestionably a person of much importance and influence in the Irish Church in 
his day ; as, in the first establishing of an episcopal See at Waterford, we find him appearing as one of the principal parties 
concerned in promoting such an arrangement, in conjunction with king Murtogh O'Brien, Ac. These parties having elected 
one Malchus Bishop of Waterford, sent him over (A D. 1096) to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, to receive consecration 
at his hands, with a Letter Commendatory, (to be given in full hereafter), the signatures to which run thus : 44 Subscribed by 
me, Murtogh, king of Ireland. Subscribed by me, Duke Dermot, brother to the king. Subscribed by me, Donald, bishop. 
Subscribed by me, Idunan, Bishop of Meath. Subscribed by me, Samuel, Bishop of Dublin. Subscribed by me, Ferdomnach, 
Bishop of the Lagenians, [or Leinster -men,] Ac.” The first bishop here named was the u DoneU O'Hena, Archbishop of West 
Europe of the Annals of Ulster, (already mentioned at p. 16, sup.) next after whom comes Idunan, or O'Dunan, who was one 
of the leading men at the Synod or Fiadh-mhic-Aengusa also. This O’Dunan, therefore, was certainly Bishop of Meath in 
A.D. 1096. But that he ever became Archbishop of Cashel, regains not sufficiently proved. Ware, indeed, mentions him 
as one of the early prelates of that See ; bntadds, without stating on what authority, that he 44 died at Clonard, [Co. Meath,] 
on the 34th of December, 1118, in the 77th year of bis age.” ( Bishops , p. 467.) 

As there is, then, no certainty that O’Dunan was ever Archbishop of Cashel, so there is no reason to assign to the Synod 
of Rath-Breasail so late a date as A.D. 1118, or to transpose it from the year 1110, assigned by Keating, with a view to al- 
lowing O’Dunan’8 death to precede it, and 44 Maelisa O’Hainmire” to follow, by an orderly succession, as 44 Archbishop of Cashel.” 
It seems doubtful, indeed, whether there was ever any such archbishop as this latter. The Four Masters have, in their Annals, 
at A.D. 1131, the death of “Maelisa O'Foley, Archbishop of Cashel," and at A.D. 1135, that of 44 Maelisa O'Hainmire , Bishop 
of Waterford, and Chief Senior of the Irish and it would seem to have been by some confusion of the two names that Keating 
has gotten Maelisa O’Hainmire as Archbishop of Cashel. Lanigan attempts to solve this difficulty by describing the indivi- 
dual who assisted at the Council of Rath-Breasail as 44 Moelisa Mac- A in mhire, alias O'Foghlada, [i.e. 4 Foley, 1 ] archbishop of 
Cashel, and successor of Moelmurry O'Dunain adding in a note, (Ec. Hist. IV. 43,) that 44 He was the son of one Ainmhire, 
of a family surnamed O'Foghlada.” But this is an unauthorised alteration of the ancient records concerned, which nowhere 
call the person in question Mac-Ainmire, but O’Hainmire ; nor does there appear to beany proof that the individual so named be- 
longed to the O'Foghlada race at all. 

In fact, where the Annals of the Four Masters, and the interpolated Dublin copy of the Annals of Innisfallen, call Mae- 
lisa O'Foley, Archbishop of Cashel, they appear to be rather setting forth the ideas of their compilers, as to the state of things 
which ought to have immediately followed the Synod of Rath-Breasail, than the real state of matters historically subsequent 
to that meeting ; for the Annals of Ulster, in the obit of Maelisa O'Foley, make him simply 44 Bishop of Cashel.” (At A.D. 
1131.) The truth is, that whatever the intentions of the divines assembled at Rath-Breasail as to the future church govern- 
ment of their country may have been, their arrangements were far from being carried out, as laid down in the record of their 
meeting. 

In connection with this topic, Dr. Lanigan observes as follows : — 

« On looking over the boundaries marked far those dioceses, [in the Synod of Rath-Breasafl,} a very great part of which can scarcely be 
pointed out at present on account of the changes of names, it is clear that the Synod intended, besides reducing toe number of sees, to render 
all the dioceses of Ireland nearly of equal extent ; but it did not succeed, at least to any considerable degree, in reducing the number ; whereas, 
[{.«. since] we find at the time of the council of Kells, in 1152, many more sees than those here laid down, and, on the other hand, some of said 
24 sees, not even spoken of, as if, notwithstanding the decree of Rath-breasail, they had either not been established, or had in a very short time 
ceased to exist. 1 * 

On the whole, while the accounts remaining to ns of the Church Synods, or Synod, held in Ireland in A.D. 1110, or 1111, 
or in both years, are in some respects unsatisfactory, and encumbered with chronological and other difficulties, we have yet 
every reason to regard them, in their general features, as substantially oorrect and authentic, and so far, at least, valuable, as 
putting us, to a certain extent, in possession of information as to the instrumentality whereby a great change in the constitu- 
tion of our national church, — {a change the actual occurrence of wliich is borne witness to by her ancient records generally,) 
was effected. For, however unsuccessful the Synod of Rathbreasail may have been in regard to the precise manner and form in 
which its objects were designed to have been carried out, it was certainly most successful as a first step towards the introduction 
of a regular diocesan episcopacy into this oountty, — a consummation which followed rapidly, as the result of the conclusions 
arrived at by its members. 

A very active patron of the church and cleigy in those days, and an energetic promoter of the measures then adopted for 
improving the state of ecclesiastical discipline, amjl strengthening church interests m Ireland, as well as increasing communi- 
cation and connection with the church abroad, was 44 Murtogh O’Brien, king of Ireland,” as he signs himself in the document 
above cited. He was in truth, however, sovereign, properly, only of Leath-Mogha, or the Southern half of Ireland, and for a 
time perhaps, of Connaught ; while Donnell O’Lochlainn, (one of the O'Neills of the North,) held the sovereignty of Leath- 
Chuinn, and styled himself also king of Ireland. In the constant wan between these rival princes, in the course of which each 

S ' ned occasionally more or less on the territories under subjection to the other, the clergy occupied a neutral position, and on 
erent occasions acted, under the Coarb of Patrick, and their other chief dignitaries, as mediators of peace between the 
rival parties. Murtogh, we have seen, even when on a military expedition against the monarch of the North, was able to visit 
the church of Armagh in peace, and communicate with its clergy, leaving behind valuable offerings, and promising others beside. 
And the Ooarb of Patrick was able to return his visits, by 44 great circuits” into Munster, not however to leave gins and offerings 
behind him there, but to bring away with him what he could secure, and to obtain, if possible, 44 his full d e m a n d.” 
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The munificent liberality displayed by king Murtogh O’Brien and others of his family toward the Church, and the active 
zeal exhibited by him in promoting her interests, could hardly fail to render him popular among the clergy generally, and to 
win for him a cordial good feeling from the Coarb of Patrick mid other ecclesiastics of the North, as well as from those of his 
own “ Half” of Ireland : a good feeling found no doubt of substantial value on those occasions especially, when the Coarb’s 
mediation was employed in arranging terms of peace between the rival princes of the North and the South in their wars.* 
Murtogh’s activity in ecclesiastical matters, combined with his close conjunction with Gille, the pope’s Legate, Bishop of his 
dty of Limerick, combined also with the circumstance that those active church reformers of his aay, the bishops of the Danish 
cities, were all resident in his port of Ireland, will account for the fact of the Synod of Rath-Breasail having been held in 
the South, rather than at any place in the North, and also for the fact, (supposing the views above suggested, as to the identity 
of this synod with that of Fiadh-mac-Aengusa, to be correct,) that in our Annals the nobility of LeaXKMogha , or of Munster, 
are particularly noticed as having, favored the Synod with their presence. 

It may be worth adding, concerning king Murtogh, that Ins earnest zeal in the cause of the Church arose from feelings 
planted, probably, in great measure, by maternal training. “ His mother,” says Keating, (p. 89 sup.) “ was a (< caUUoch Be) re- 
ligious woman [or, one that made aprofession of religion,] daughter to O’Heney” : and she is also one of the comparatively few 
females whose obits are entered in the Irish Annals. At A.D. 1008, the Four Masters have, 44 Dervorilla, daughter of Teigue, 
son of Gillapatrick, mother of Murtogh and Teigue O’Brien, died at Glendalogh” She was evidently of some distinction as 
a religious cnaracter. 

Resuming now, after this rather long digression, our history of the Coarbs of Patrick in Armagh, as contained in the An- 
nals of the Four Mssters, we find at A.C. 1119 the entry which next follows : — 

AC. 1112. M The Bath of Armagh, with its church, was burned on the 10th of the Calends of April, and two streets of the Trian Massan, 
and the third street of the Trian-Mhor.” 

AC. 1113. 44 Flwmagan, son of Maelisa, intended Abbot of Armagh, died after unction and after choice penitence Diannaid 

0*Longain, Steward of Munster, died, the night of Patrick's Festival." .... [Donnell O'Lachlainn, supported by the nobles of Kinel-Con- 
nel, Kmel-Owen, mi, Oriel, having deposed from his sovereignty Donogh, king of Ulidia,] “an expedition was made by Murtogh O’Brien, with 
the men of Leinster, Munster and Connaught, to Moycova, to support Donogh. An [other] expedition was thereupon made by Donnell O’Loch- 
lainn, with the foroes already mentioned, to Moycova, to support the Ulidians. So that there was a challenging of battle between them, until 
Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, parted them on terms of peace and agreement. .... 

« [But] an expedition was [again] made by Murtogh O'Brien and [the men of] Le&th-Mhogha, lay and clergy , to Greenoge. Donnell, son 
of Mao Lochlainn, came also to Clonkeen Feross, whereupon they were for a month confronting ope another, until Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, with 
the BachaU-Ita, made a year's peace between them." 

[Oreenoge is now a townland with a curious moat, in a parish of the same name, barony of Batoath, Co. Meath. And CUmkeen-Feross is now 
Clonkeen, barony of Ardee, Co. Louth.] 

AC. 1116. “ Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, [went] on a visitation [circuit] of Connaught the second time, and obtained his frill visitation [tri- 
bute] The great House of the Abbots at Armagh, with twenty houses aborning, were burned in the beginning of Lent this year." 

A.C. 1117. 44 Maolmmre O'Dunan, Archbishop of Munster, Head of the Clergy of Ireland, and lord of almsgiving for the West of Europe, 
died in the f7th year of his age, on the 0th of the KaL Januarii ." 

In the Annals of Ulster his title is, 44 Maelmuire O’Dunan, chief bushop of the Irish, and head of Ireland’s clergy, and 
over laetys for almes of all the world.” (Old Translation, Cod. Cldr.) 

At A.D. 1118, the Ulster Annals include this entry, omitted by the Four Masters:— 

44 AJ). 1118. To the value of 100 ounces of Mass instruments of KeUagh, Comarba of Patricks, was drowned in DavaU, and he escaped hardly 
himself." 

A.C. 1120. 44 An expedition was made into Meath by Turlogh OConor, who expelled Murrogh O'Maeleachlainn into the North; on which 
occasion the latter took his hostages with him, under the protection of the Coarb of Patrick and the BachaU-Isa . 

44 Kellach. Coarb of Patrick [went] on a visitation tour through Munster the second time, and obtained his full demand, and left [the people 
there] his blessing.” 

AC. 1121. 44 Samuel O'Hangly, Bishop of Dublin, died : and Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, succeeded to the bishopric of Dublin by choice of the 
Gall and the Gael, [pronounced, 4 Gawl,’ and, 4 Qay-al i.e. Irish and Foreign residents, the latter being the Danes, &c.] .... 

44 Two streets of the Trian Masain in Armagh burned, from the Bath-gate to Brigid's Cross." 

It does not appear from any historical testimony, that Kellach, or Celsus, Primate of Armagh, ever actually governed the 
See of Dublin. It is plain, however, from the curious entry, connected with the subject, which has been just cited, that an 
attempt was made, on the death of Bishop O’Hangly, or O’Haingly, (on July 4, 1121.1 to effect a separation of the latter see 
from any further dependence on Canterbury ; although such attempt was not immediately successful. On the circumstances in 
question. Dr. Lanigan, (Ec. Hist. iv. 45, 40,) makes the observations which follow : — 

44 It is not easy to understand what is meant by the appointment of Celsus to the see of Dublin; for surely it cannot be supposed, that he 
intended to become a pluralist The probability is, that on the death of Samuel, he wished to bring that see under his jurisdiction, and that his 
views were favoured by a partof the clergy and people, who applied to him to take upon himself the administration of the diocese, until matters 
could be properly arranged. Anselm of Canterbury, for whom the Irish prelates entertained great respect, was dead since the year 1109 ; and it 
was now thought frill time to put an end to the jurisdiction of Canterbury over any part of Ireland. Waterford and Limerick had been already, 
by the decree of Bathbreasail, placed under the archbishop of Cashel, and the Irish bishops, particularly Celsus, considered it very unbecoming, 
that tiie church of Dublin should remain separated from tne body of the Irish hierarchy. Whether Celsus actually governed the See of Dublin 
for 9 ome time in consequence of said appointment, however it may be understood, l am not able to ascertain ; but the fact is, that a majority of 
the burgesses and clergy of the city opposed his plan, and elected Gregory, who was as yet not a deacon, for their bishop. They sent him to Eng- 
land with a letter directed to Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, from which it appears, that there had been a contest relative to the dependence 
of Dublin on that see." [In proof of these statements Dr. Lanigan then refers to that letter of the Burgesses of Dublin, of which a passage has 
been already cited atp. 9 sup . Gregory was accordingly oonsecrated Bishop of Dublin, at Lambeth, on October 2, 1131* (See Ware.)] 

It must, however, be observed, that although the Bathbreasail Synod had subjected limerick and Waterford to Cashel, as 
Dr. L. states, yet, as he adds in a note, 44 the Danes of Limerick succeeded, after Gillebert’s death, in opposition to that decree, 
in getting their bishops consecrated at Canterbury thus giving another evidence how little the Bathbreasail decrees were fol- 
lowed with any strict obedience on the part of those most concerned in them. 

A.C. 1122. 44 Maoloolnim OBrolchan, Bishop of Armagh, died on his pilgrimage in the Desert, [or, 4 Hermitage,*] of Derry, after the vic- 
tory of martyrdom and penitence." [is. penitent for his sins, and triumphant over sufferings which he bore with the spirit of a martyr. BJL] 

AC. 1 124. 44 S. Malachy O'Moroair sits in the bishopric of Connor. 

AC. 1125. 44 On Friday, the fifth of the Ides of January, the roof was raised on the great Duleek [or, 4 Stone Church'] of Armagh, after 
its having been fully covered with shingles by Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, a hundred and thirty years from the time of its last having had a com- 
plete roof before.” 

The 180 years here mentioned seem to refer to A.D. 890, (or perhaps 898,) when Armagh was ravaged by foreign invaders : 
since which time the principal church there, it seems, had lain partly in a state of dilapidation, until restored by Kellach. 

AC. 1126. 44 The Duleek of the Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul in Armagh, erected by Ivar O'Hegan, was consecrated by Kellach, Coarb of 
Patrick, the 12th of the Calends of November 

• Sooh ooadnot ae tint attrt ba ted to Murtogh by tin Wear Marten at AJ). 1111, above, when they apeak of his haring instigated tome of Ms people to plunder 
Clonmaonolse, Aco~ Sod., ooald hardly have been connected with a wish on hia part to more or spoil the Church. It rather originated, probably,! in eozneperwnai 
quarrel between him and the ohjoote of hia violence; perfaape in their hating opposed some plan or hia tor alteration! in regard to matters eo c l e atoenoai m Ireland. 
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“ A great storm of war [kept raging] in Ireland generally; insomuch that Kellacb, Coarb of Patrick, was obliged to be absent a year and m 
month from Armagh, making peace among the men of Ireland, and establishing regulations for promoting order and good conduct among all 
classes, whether of laity or clergy.” 

The site of the Regies , or Abbey, of SS. Peter and Paul, erected by Ivar O’Hegan, belongs in modem times to a presbyte- 
rian place of worship : but in the name (Abbey-Street,) of the adjoining thoroughfare is still preserved the memory of the older 
building which stood once in the same locality. Speaking of the buildings erected by Ivar O’Hegan, Mr. Stuart says, (A.D. 
1819,) “ Some parts of them still exist, and were lately inhabited by Mr. John Richardson. The materials of the remainder 
were used in the year 1722 in building the Presbyterian Meeting-house.” (Hist. Memoirs of Armagh . p. 95.) 

A.C. 1128. “ A defeat given at Aidee, by the cavalry of Conor, son of Mac Loohlainn, to the cavalry of Tieman O'Ruark, when 0*Keary, Lord 
of Carbeiy, Catbal O'Reilly, Sitrie O’Melbride, a son of Hugh O'Dowda, Lord of Tyrawley, and many others along with them, were slain in re- 
Ten ge for a violation of Patrick’s protection 

** A year’s peace was made by Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, between the Connacians, [or, Connaught people,] and the men of Munster." 

The Four Masters have, perhaps intentionally, as Dr. 0 ’Donovan suggests, omitted to give us any hint as to the nature 
of the outrage committed in defiance of “ Patrick’s Protection,” which is above alluded to by them. But the Annals of Ulster 
are a little more communicative on the subject, in connection with which they furnish the following recital : — 

“ A.D. 1128. An overthrow [icos given ] by the honemen of Conor Mac LeghUn on the horsemen of Tieman ORoirk, where fell O’Ciarray, king 
of Carbry, and Cathel O’RogeUy , and Sitrick O'Moelbride, and Hugh &Dmtday, king of O-Namalga, et alii multi. [i.e. ‘and many 
others.'] .... 

“ A most filthy act, that deserved the curse of all Ireland, both spiritual and temporall [i.e. both lay and clerical person*,] that the like was 
never seen in Ireland, [was] committed by Tieman O'Roirk and the O’Briuins. The Coarb of Patrick, with his company , was robbed, and some 
of them killed, and one of his own clergy among them The hurt that came of this evill act [it] that there is no saufty in Ireland from thenceforth 
untiU this evill deed be revenged by God and man. This dishonor given to the Coarb of Patrick is all one and to dishonor God, for God himself 
said in the Gospell: * qui vos spernit me spernit, et qui me spernit sperait earn qui me misit.' [t.c. 1 Whoso despiseth you despise th me, and 
whoso despiseth me despiseth him that sent me.'] .... 

“ An army [ was led ] by Manus and the men of Fernmoy, [i.e. Famey , Co. Monaghan ,] to TirBriuin, and brought great booties . Tieman, 
with I-Briuin and many others , overtook them at Ardy , [Arose,] where they gave battle , and Tieman and his LBriuin were put to flight, and three 
or four hundred of them were , as a beginning , killed through Patrick ." 

The I-Briuin \pronounced , ‘ Ibrooin,*] or Hy-Briuin, or O’Briuins, were the people of West Brefny, (Co. Cavan,) called 
also Tir-Briuin, or the O’Briuin’s Country, of which Tiernan O’Ruark was at this time prince. Having no particular informa- 
tion supplied us as to the occasion of his murderous assault on the Coarb of Patrick and his Congregation, we can only conjec- 
ture that it may have arisen from an attempt made by the latter to secure their “ full demand” from the people of that part of 
Ireland, an arrangement to which O’Ruark may have had naturally some disinclination to consent. 

A.C. 1129. [At this year the Four Masters notice the robbing of a quantity of plate and valuables from the altar of the great Jhdeek or 
principal church at Clonmacnoise, including a Model of Solomon’s Temple presented by Malachy the Great, king of Ireland, who died, AJ>. 1022. 
Of the other precious articles curried off on the same occasion, the last mentioned is] “ the silver cnp of Kellach, Coarb of Patrick 

“ Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, son of virginity, and archbishop of the West of Europe , — the one to whom alone the Gall and the Gad, the laity 
and clergy, of Ireland [alike] acknowledged obedience, after having ordained bishops, priests, and persons of every degree generally, — after 
having consecrated churches and burial plaoes very numerous, — after exercise of munificent liberality m regard to property and valuables, — after 
having introduced regulations for oonduct, and rules for the reform of manners, applicable both to laity and clergy, — after a life of fasting and 
prayer, of celebration [of divine offices] and offerings, — after unction, and after exemplary penitence, — breathed forth his spirit to heaven at 
Ardpatrick in Munster, on the first day of April, on Monday precisely, in the fiftieth year of his age. His body was conveyed for interment 
to Lismor& Mochuda, [Le. Lismore,] on the Wednesday following, in accordance with his own will ; where, after a wake, celebrated with Psalms, 
and Hymns, and Canticles, it was buried honorably on the next day, Thursday, in the tomb of the bishops. After which, Murtogh, son of Don- 
nell, was appointed to the Coarbship of Patrick. 

From the statement that Kellach died in 1129, in the 50th year of his age, compared with that above, which assigns his 
promotion to the Coarbship to the Autumn of A.D. 1105, it appears that he could have been only in his 27th year when ad- 
vanced to the high dignity of Coarb : * f possibly,” says Harris, “ the youngest bishop that ever sat in Ireland.” Ardpatrick , 
where he died, is near Kilfinnan, to the south of Kimallock, in the present county of Limerick. “ By two inquisitions in the 
89th of Queen Elizabeth, it was found that the hill named Ardpatrick, containing three acres of great measure, and making 
twenty-one acres of small measure, was in former times granted to the Corbeship founded in the church of Ardpatrick, and that 
the rent of 6s. 8d. was paid annually thereout to the Bishop of Limeriek ; that the said office had continued by succession from 
time immemorial in the sept of the Langanes : and that Maurice Langane, who iu right thereof enjoyed the said lands, was at 
that time the possessor.” ( History of Limerick , by Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor, Vol. 1. pp. 888, 389.) 

The account of Kellach’s death given by the Four Masters accords very closely with that contained in the Annals of Ulster. 
Among the few variations which occur, it may be observed that the words “ son of virginity,” and “ of celebration and offerings ,” 
are not in the latter. The Ulster Annals are also more particular in stating the date of Murtogh’s accession to the Coarbship, 
thus : “ Murtagh mac Donnell chosen in Patrick’s Coarbship in Non.AprU ;” i.e. on the Fifth of April, the very day after Kel- 
lach’s burial at Lismore. Kellach died on Monday, at Ardpatrick. And so speedily did the news arrive at Armagh, even in those 
days of slow locomotion, and so prpmptly did the Seniors of Armagh act on it, that on the Friday following, their new Abbot was 
in possession of his dignity. 

A most critical epoch in the histoiy of the Primacy has now been arrived at We have reached the close of those 600 (or 
more exactly 637) years from the death of St. Patrick, which form the more special subject of our study in this work : and the 
death of the Coarb Kellach, or, * Primate Celsus,' brings us into immediate contact with the distinguished individual who was 
mainly instrumental in effecting the consummation of that change, (commenced already, and pretty far in progress too, duiing 
Kellach’s own Coarbship,) which reduced the Irish Church, from her ancient independence, to complete subordination to the 
Church of Rome ; effacing, at the same time, to a considerable extent, those curious national characteristics and incongruities, 
whereby the form of Christianity had once been marked in this island, and separated so far in its character from that of the 
jnain body of the same community in other lands. 

In pursuing this part of our subject, we are aided by a very curious record, altogether unlike in many respectsto any other 
available for elucidating so early a period of our history, viz . The Life of S. Malachy , from the eloquent pen of the famous S. 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Malachy, or Maoljnogue , twice visited the celebrated monastery of Clairvaux ; and on those oc- 
casions Bernard learned from him a good deal concerning the state of the church in Ireland, as well as concerning all the cir- 
cumstances of his own life : and from the account so furnished, as well as from his attendance on Maolmogue’s dying hours, 
at Clairvaux, in 1148, aided probably by additional information derived from surviving friends of the one he had lost, 
the short narrative just mentioned was compiled by Bernard. It contains, for its size, a considerable amount of infor- 
mation on the ecclesiastical state of Ireland in that age, with some evidence of ignorance, also, on the subject ; as was 
natural for one writing on so peculiar a topic, at such a distance. It contains various wonderful recitals of miracles al- 
leged to have been wrought by St. Malachy, and supports, of course, throughout, the peculiar doctrines (so far as developed in 
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that age,) of the church of which S. Bernard was so distinguished a member. Maolmogue, for instance, is represented as upholding 
strongly the doctrine of transubstantiation , although not without earnest opposition from at least one clerical opponent But on 
these topics we have no occasion to dwell here. Maolmogue was, it is enough to say, a cordial and active supporter of all that the 
Church of Rome then ordained or held. But our concern here is chiefly with those particulars in his life which are connected 
with the histoiy of the Primacy ; and of which the following condensed sketch, given, as far as brevity will allow, in Bernard's 
own words, will sufficiently suit our purpose in this Essay. 


Som Account of the Life of Maelmogue, (commonly called S . Malacky) (TMorgair, Primate of Armagh, 

( A.D . 1134 — 1137,) from St, Bernard, dtc. 

According to the testimony of Bernard, and that of the Four Matters, Maelmogue O'Morgair died in A.D. 1148 ; in the 45th year of his age, 
according to the former; after completion of that year, according to the latter. He was born, therefore, probably, in the year 1005. Hia father, 
according to various Irish Annals (those of Innisf&llen <fe c. See Lanigan, iv. 54,) was the eminent Moron O'Morgair, “ Archlector of Armagh and 
of all the West of Europe," whose death has been already notioed at A.D. 1102, sup. Dr. Lanigan (p. 60, ib.) is at some needless pains to recon* 
rile this fact with Bernard's statement that the parents of Malachy were of high rank and influence, arguing that parent**, the word used by Ber- 
nard, may signify, not parents, but, 44 relatives or kinsfolk ," and that, at all events, a professor might be of a noble funilv ; whereas we have seen 
already, that the office of Airdfhearleighinn, 44 Chief Lector,” which Moron O'Morgair held, ranked in Armagh next to the Coaibship itself : (See 
at A C. 1049, above,) while the Coarb’a office was one for which princes of royal blood (see at A.D. 825, ) thought it not beneath them to engage 
in fierce contests. Dr. Lanigan might well have fou.id a greater difficulty in the circumstance of a divine so eminent in the church as Moron 
having any children it all ; as Colgan appears to have done, who cautiously speaks of him as being only 44 a relative of St Malachy." Colgan, it 
will be remembered (p. 27, sup.) makes the Firleighinn Theological Professors, and of oourse, clergymen. And that they were such at Armagh 
at the period now spoken of we can have little doubt But this difficulty Lanigan evades, by declining to accept the explanation of the Fear- 
leighinn's office given by Colgan (tha more learned, undoubtedly, of the two, on such subjects,) and representing Moron rather as a professor of 
general literature than a divine. “ I find," says he, “ nothing to prove that he was an eoclesiastic ; and lie is stated to have been the fkther of the 
great St Malachy, and of Christian, who became bishop of Clogher.” 

44 His being styled chief lecturer both of Armagh and of all Western Europe, [as in the Annals of Ulster,] occurs likewise in the 4 Masters, 
a denomination which is often found in the Irish Annals, and under which not only Ireland was comprised, but likewise, at least sometimes, the 
whole of the British Islands, and perhaps some parts of the Continent It does not mean in this care, that Mugron gave lectures throughout what 
was called Western Europe, hut that he was the most distinguished of its lecturers . [See p. 16. *up.] 

“ Colgan stakes him a professor of theology, as if there were no other professors than theological ones : but the Annals of Inniafallen [or at 
least their translation,] call him professor of literature, while those of Ulster do not mark over what department he presided." — 
(Ec. Hist iv.52, 53, 54.) 

The fact appears to be, that the Fearleighinn, or Lector, was the chief superintendent, in the monastic school, of those studies, which wen 
there cultivated ; and among which Theology, or the elements of the Christian religion, and especially a knowledge of the Word of God, held a 
first place, m those times at least, in Ireland. A professor in other particular branches was called 4 a sage in history, ' 4 in languages,' &c. as the 
case might be. 

Maolmogue signifies 44 the servant of Mogue," or of St Aedan. For the word Mogue, signifying 44 my little Aedan,” is only another form of 
the latter name, expressive of endearment and veneration, according to a mode of transforming names common in the Irish language. So Mo- 
cholmoc, or Mocholmogue, is used for St. Colman, &c., <fcc. The prefix Mael, or Moot, is very common in Irish names, and seems employed in 
token of homilty, instead of the adoption of the names of the saints themselves, with which it is oombined, by those who used it. So we have 
Maolmuire, 44 Servant of Mary," Maelisa , 44 Servant of Jesus," Maolpatrick, 44 Servant of Patrick," Sec. For, to the period of which we are now 
writing, no Irishman was ever called in his oWn tongue Patrick simply : that name being reserved for the designation of the Saints who had borne 
it, exclusively. On a similar principle, a Christian of this day wonld not otject to giving his child a name signifying 44 Servant of Jesus," but would 
yet refrain from so employing that form of appellation which bad been borne by oar Lord himself; although the name has been applied in other 
times, and even with apostolic sanction, to individuals among His Servants also. (See Colos. iv. ii. Heb. iv. 8.) 

But to proceed with Maolmogue’s Life. Although not precisely informed of his birthplace, it was most probably in Armagli, in which his 
father held so high a position, and in which Bernard says that Maelmogue himself was 4 bred.’ ( alitus .) As be could have been bat six or seven 
years old at the time of his father's death, no mention of the latter occurs in Bernard's work ; while his mother's care in educating him is dwelt 
upon by that writer in terms of high commendation. The opening passage of the Life illustrates this. It reads as follows : — 

44 Oar friend Malachy, bom in Ireland, in the midst of a barbarous population, was there brought up, and there instructed in letters. But 
from the barbarous clime that gave him birth he derived no part of his character, — no more than the fishes of the sea from their native brine. 
And how delightful the thought, that the waste and barbaroas land hath produced us one so well fitted to rank as a fellowcitizen of the saints, 
and as a member of the household of Gt>d. He that produces honey from the rock, and oil front the flinty stone, He it is that hath done this. 
His parents, however, were great in rank and influence, according to the estimation of them that are great on earth. Bat a mother, of mind 
tuozu generous than her blood, made it her anxious care, at the very first stage of his career, to make known to her little one, the ways of Life, 
judging their knowledge to be of more consequence to him than any attainments to be arrived at in the unsatisfying range of secular learning. 
In neither of them however did he exhibit any deficiency of such progress as was suited to his years. In the schools he was receiving inctruction 
in letters, at home in the fear of the Lord ; and his daily advancement was such as proved answerable to the desires of both master and mother : 
— a mother from whose breast he was ever imbibing, as milk, the waters of salutary wisdom ; thus besoming each day discreeter than the last." 
He was fond, we are told, even in childhood, of retirement and prayer; and was of such good abilities, and industrious and temperate habits, 
as enabled him to outstrip in progress all his class-fellows. As an iustanoe of his early love for private and secret prayer, Bernard recites the 
anecdote following. 41 There is," he observes, 44 near the city in which the boy was attending to his learning, a village to which his master used 
often to repair, with him alone for company. And as they w*uld be on their way thither, both of them together, he (as he mentioned after- 
wards,) wonld at times fall back a little, stay his pace, and standing behind his master, who was quite unconscious of the act, offer with out- 
stretched hands towards heaven, a word or two of stealth ful ejaculatory prayer : and thus, unnoticed by his master, join company with him again. 
Such was the stolen exercise of devotion that he would oft enjoy, unknown to the one that was at once his master and his companion." 

As childhood gave place to youth, Maolmogue, anxious for more advanced instruction, became a pupil of the distinguished Ivar O'Hegan, 
founder of the Abbey Church of SS. Peter and Paul in Armagh, whose name we have met with at A.D. 1120 above. It occurs again at A.D. 

1 134, where we read of this Iomhar, ( pronounced, Ivar,) or Imar, dying at Rome , on pilgrimage. From him, perhaps, Maolmogue first learned 
those lessons of attachment to the Church of Borne, which exercised so strong an inflnenoe afterwards on his own life, and also on the destinies, 
for succeeding ages, of the Irish Church. Of his connection with Ivar, Bernard Bays : — 

44 There was a man in the city of Armagh, — there it was that Malachy was bred, — and that man was holy, and of exceedingly austere life, 
an inexorable ohastener of his body. Having a oell near the church, he made in it his abode, giving himself up to fastings and prayers night 
and day. To this man Malachy now repaired, in order to fashion his life aoccording to the model of the one that had condemned himself to 

such a burying alive By the feet of Imar, — that was the person's name,— -did the youth now take his seat, and either learn obedience, 

or give proof how far he had learned it already." His voluntarily placing himself, however, under the training of so rigid and austere a guide, 
excited no small talk and wonder in the town, considering that he had been so delicately reared, and accustomed to so mnch of luxury and com- 
fort Some admired his energy. Some doubted whether the fancy would last long. Some reflected on the rashness and presumption of such 
conduct in one of his juvenile standing. But the end of it was, that he not only remained steadfast to his purpose, but was eventually imitated 
by many others, who did likewise. 

44 And [now] it seemed to the Bishop [Kellach,] as well as to his master, that he was a suitable object for promotion to the order of deacon. 

And they compelled him [accordingly, to accept that office But] the ministry which be had entered on by oompnlsion, he attended 

to with devotedness, and labored at even to exhaustion. Whereupon they judged it meet to impose upon him the priestly offioe also. And this 
was accordingly done. And he was at the time of his being ordained priest, of the age of about twenty-five years." [Le. five years earlier than 
the regular canonical time, which, however, Bernard considers to have been excusable under the peculiar circumstances of this case. Gould 
Bernard have known that Kellach was a bishop at twenty-seven ?] 

44 Nor was the Bishop [Kellach,] oontent herewith ; but he further made him his own vicar, to sow the holy seed among a people far from 
holy, and give to a race of ignorant and lawless livers the law of life and instruction." 
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In this new capacity of near to the Coari> Kellaoh, Maolmogue, according to St Bernard, exhibited neat energy, remanin g vice, “era* 
dieating the barbaric rites [of the oountry,] planting those of the church* instead, abolishing many superstitions of old atandlD^imintrodiifling 
reforms of every sort Among other observations on his activity in this way, Bernard has these which follow : — 

u Yea, moreover, he employed himself in establishing in all the churches the apostolic sanctions, [i.e. canons, or precedents,] and the de- 
crees of the holy Fathers, and particularly the usages of the holy Church of Borne. And henoe it is, that there is at this day chanting and sing- 
ing in those churches at the canonical hours, aiming to the practice of all the world. For this was by no means the case before, not even Si 
the city [of Armagh] itself. But he had learned singing in his youth, and presently after took care to have singing introduced in his own com- 
munity, ( ecsnobio ,) when as yet there were not any persons, either in the city, or in die entire bishopric, that comd, or would, sing. Then farther, 
the invaluable practice of Confession, the Sacrament of Confirmation, the Marriage contract, all of them ordinances that were either unknown or 
disregarded [among the people,] Malachy reestablished anew. Of such improvements let the examples now given suffice; as, throughout the 
whole course of this narrative, we have to omit, for brevity's sake, many particulars.* 

While thus engaged, however, Maolmogue began to feel himself to be very deficient in a knowledge of church discipline snd ritual matters : 
for the sake of improvement in which, therefore, he determined on visiting the South of Ireland, where studies of the kind were in a more ad- 
vanced state of progress, and where he would be likely to obtain better aid in pursuing them, in consequence of the closer connection of that part 
of the oountry with England, and with the Continent of Europe. Concerning this part of his history Bernard writes as follows : — 

u Feeling, as he did, a most lively and zealous interest in the improvement of Divine Worship, and in promoting a veneration for the Sacra- 
ments, and dreading at the same time lest he should introduoe in connection with them any. doctrine or practice not conformable to the 
ritual of the Universal Church, he began to entertain a desire to go and visit Bishop Malchus, to receive from him farther instruction con- 
cerning all such matters. This individual was far advanced in age, rail of days and of wises, and the wisdom of God was in him. He was by 
nation indeed an Irishman, but had lived in the monastic habit and institute at Winchester Monastery, from which he had been brought over aa 
bishop to Lismore, a city of Munster, and one of the most noble cities, too, of that realm. In that position, such was the grace bestowed on him 

from above, that he became of brilliant reputation, not for his life and doctrine only, but also as a worker of miracles insomuch that 

Scotsmen and Irish were flocking together to him, by all of whom he was greatly venerated, as a common father of them all. To him, therefore, 
Malachy, having first received father Imar’s benediction, and the sanction of his bishop, now repaired : and arriving prosperously at his journey's 
end, met with a benign reception from the aged prelate : with whom he abode some years, that, by a stay of such long continuance, he might be 
able to derive more abundant profit from the experience of his veteran friend, knowing it to be written, that with the aged is wisdom." 

The arrival of Maolmogue at lismore took jriaoe, probably, about A.D. 1123. During his stay there he had the advantage of forming an 
intimate acquaintance with Cormac mao Carthy, long of Desmond, or South Munster, (Cork, Ac.) which proved subsequently of no small value to 
him. Cormac having been, in A.D. 1127, deposed from his principality of Desmond, by Turiogh O'Conor, king of Connaught, (who set up his 
brother Donogh Mao Carthy in his stead,) bore his lot with great patience, and betook himself to reside in retirement with Bishop Malchus at 
Lismore, as being of a religious disposition, and willing rather to resign his crown than run the risk of occasioning bloodshed by attempting to 
recover it Befasing also to accept of any such distinctions as the bishop was disposed to bestow upon him in consideration of his rank, he con- 
tented himself with treatment and accommodation similar to what was provided for private persons, generally, in Malohua’s establishment — 
Maolmogue was appointed by the bishop spiritual instructor to Cormac, a circumstance which was the means of creating a very great mutual at- 
tachment between them both. After some time, however, Conor O'Brien, king of Thomond or North 'Munster, (i.e. Clare,) who had been king 
of all Munster, but now held the principality of Thomond aa a tributary ruler under Turiogh O’Conor, determined on shaking off the authority 
of the latter, in ooitfunction with the friends and supporters of Cormac Mao Carthy, and restoring Cormac to the throne of Desmond. Cormac, 
indeed, was very unwilling to enter into the plan, or consent to quitting his retreat ; but at the urgent instance of his friends, Bishop Malchus 
and Maolmogue, who represented the step as quite essential for the country's welfare, he at length yielded, and was reinstated in hiB royal posi - 
tion, according to our Annals, in A.D. 1127, the same year in which he had been driven from the throne. The circumstances here noticed form 
a partial illustration of the nature of that “ great storm of war throughout Ireland," mentioned at A.D. 1126 above, as causing more than a year’s 
absence of the Coarb Kellaoh from Armagh ; and they throw some light also on the statement, at A.D. 1128, of his having acted, in this latter 
year, as a mediator of peace between the men of Connaught and those of Munster. 

To understand aright the important historical particulars upon which we are now entering, the reader will require to be put in possession 
of some circumstances connected with the origin and early history of the episcopal see of Lismore. The place was one that had attained to much 
distinction and fame from a very early period of Irish history ; St Carthach, or Mochuda, who is regarded as its patron, having founded a great 
religious establishment there about A J). 638, and a church having seemingly existed in it even before that time ; as we have, at A.D. 610 of the 
Four Masters, the Obit of a Neman, “ Abbot of Lismore." That, however, may have been, as Dr. Lanigan thinks it was, another Lismore, per- 
haps the one among the Hebrides. In the old Latin Life of St Carthagh, its author speaks thus of the Lismore in Munster. “ Eminent and 
holy is the city of lismore .... and there are always abiding in it a multitude of holy men. For, from every part of Ireland, and not 
that only, but from England also, and Wales, do religions men flock to dwell there, and make it their place of departure to be with Christ" 
(Lan. ii. 835.) Were we to pay any attention to the wilder legends of St Cataldns, who flourished as a teacher in the same place, in the middle 
of the 7th century, according to Dr. Lanigan, great numbers assembled to hear his [t. e. Cataldus's] lectures at lismore, from 
France, England, Scotland, Germany, and other neighbouring territories." (Lan. iii. 126.) Between the age of Neman and the 
period at which we have now arrived, Abbots of lismore are mentioned in some five and twenty places of the Annals. An Erenach 
of Lismore is mentioned at A.D. 1063. We read also of its bishops, and anchorites, and of Coarbs of Mochuda there, of its Termon, or 
church land, and its Dtdeek, or stone-church ; and, to complete its character as a regular old Irish foundation, it was plundered and burned 
on various occasions between A.D. 831 and 1107. Notwithstanding, it still continued to subsist, and not only subsisted, but was, m the 
beginning of the twelfth century, a distinguished school of learning, and for ecclesiastical studies, the most famous in Ireland. Thither Maol- 
mogue went from Armagh, when anxious to obtain the best assistance the oountry afforded in such studies; and although already a priest, 
found enough of oceiipation in them there to employ his active mind for some years, by way of preparation for new labors in the ministry. And 
who especially had gained for Lismore this high reputation ? Bishop Malchus, of course : to whom, aa Bernard says, the Soots and Irish were 
crowding in such numbers, and giving suoh earnest and respeotfal attention ; whom be describes, moreover, as a worker of miracles. But who 
was Bishop Malchus, or what his early history? These particulars are worth a moment's attention. 

Among those individuals who exercised influence in altering the old ecclesiastical constitution of Ireland at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and helping, at the same time, to promote the subjugation of their native church to a foreign ecclesiastical power, the descendants of 
Brian Barn occupy a distinguished place : and among them none a more preeminent one than Murtogh O'Brien, the great lay patron and pro- 
moter of the Synod of BathbreasaiL On the death of Brian himself, the Sovereignty of Munster wasoontested between two of his sons, whose names 
were Teigue and Donogh. At the instigation of Donogh, Teigue was murdered in 1023 ; and the murderous Donogh succeeded afterwards in 
gaining sovereign power over all Leath-Mogha, of which he became king in 1026. He was, however, deposed in 1064; and subsequently went 
to Borne, and died there, as we have already seen, (p. 78 nip.) Turiogh, son of Teigue, then became king of Munster ; and in the oourse of time, 
so extended his authority as to become chief king of all Ireland, about A.D. 1080. He died A J). 1068, whereupon his son Murtogh, already 
mentioned, (who was accordingly great grandson of Brian Born,) became king of Munster. After much fighting against various enemies, in- 
cluding his own brother Dermot O'Brien, Murtogh at length assumed (A.D. 1094,) the title of king of Ireland, (although in truth king only of the 
Southern Half,) while the same title was assumed by his northern rival, Donnefl O'Lochlsinn, also. The reign of Murtogh continued to A.D. 
1114, when he became the victim of a wasting disease, under which he pined for near six years, and died in 1119. On his falling into this illness, 
he was deposed by his brother Dermod, who assumed the royal power, and retained it till 1120, the year of his death, when he was in his turn 
succeeded by his son, Conor O'Brien, king of Munster, already mentioned above. 

The liberality of Murtogh O'Brien to the church is praised by the Irish Annalists highly, who record in particular the following as a notable 
instance of his generosity in support of the cause of religion in Ireland : — 

A.C. 1101. “ A convention of Leath-Mogha was held at Cashel, by Murtogh O’Brien, with the principal men of the laity and clergy, and Ua 
Dunain, that noble bishop and arch senior of Ireland, at their head, when Murtogh O’Brien made a grant, suoh as king never made before ; 
namely, a grant of Cashel of the Kings to religions, without any claim of laymen upon it, but to the religions of Ireland in general." ( Four 
Masters.) 

Cashel contained, probably, at this time, 1. such buildings as belonged to the clergy, for public or private uses ; 2. those in like manner be- 
longing to the king : — and 8.— such as were tenanted by the dependents and retainers of either party. The above entry seems to imply, that the 
long resigned all for the use of the clergy and the church, and purposes connected with religion, without reservation of any rent or tribute from 
them. Keating more briefly says, “ It was this Murtogh that presented Cashel to the Church, in honor of God and St Patrick, and as an offer- 
ing unto them." (p. 82 sup.) 

Among the clerical persons who cooperated with Murtogh O’Brien in effecting those changes in the discipline of the Irish Church, which he 
was so instrumental in introducing, none appears to have been more active than the famous Maolmuire O'Dunain, who is spoken of as the 
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leading ecclesiastic at the assembly in Cashel just noticed. By the Irish Annalists he is mentioned with peculiar consideration, asa“ noble 
bishop and arch-elder of Ireland:" which is the more remarkable, considering their silence about so eminent a personage as the learned and able 
Gille, Pope’s Legate for all Ireland. The Annalists evidently thought little of Gille as compared with Maolmuire O’Dunain ; a circumstance 
which Beems to favor the opinion, reasonable enough otherwise, that Gille, or Gillebert, was a foreigner. O’Dunain, or Ua Dunain, signifies Du- 
nan's grandson, and it seems extremely probable, that his grandfather was no other than the only Dunan mentioned in the Irish Annals , viz. Du- 
nan, first bishop of the Dublin Ostmen or Danes, or M of Dublin," as he is usually called, who occupied that See in 1038, and whose death is 
noticed by the Four Masters at AD. 1074. Such an origin would account well for the character displayed, and the position occupied, in after 
life, by O'Dunaiu ; as nothing could agree much better than the relationship here supposed, with the ages in which the two persons concerned 
respectively flourished. 

This O'Dunain, then, was Murtogh’s great coadjutor in his plans for the reform of the Irish church ; and so early as the year 1096 we find 
them engaged in promoting together one of the steps adopted with this end in view, and providing, even then, for one place in Murtogh's dominions, 
that form of church government which at the Synod of Kathbreasail was enacted for the whole of Ireland. Murtogh's kingdom of Munster 
consisting of the two parts, Thomond, or North Munster, with its capital at Limerick, and Desmond, or South Munster, with Waterford for its 
principal port, arrangements were made in Murtogh’s time, for placing a regular diocesan prelate in each, several years before the Synod in ques- 
tion. And the two individuals chosen to fill, in the two oases, the high office referred to, were men of a like stamp in those respects which affec- 
ted most their official character. Malchus, bishop of Waterford, had been imbued with the principles of the Roman church theology of that day 
at the monastery of Winchester in England, and Gille of Limerick was not less well informed in the same, nor less energetic in propagating 
them. He appears, as above suggested, to have been a foreigner, and to have been educated at or near Rouen in Normandy, although Dr. Lanigan 
thinks that he was probably an Irishman, and that the acquaintance which he formed at Rouen with Anselm, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was made merely on occasion of his travelling in that country. 

With regard to Malchus, however: — Murtogh O’Brien and his friend O’Dunain having determined to provide Waterford with a bishop whose 
orders should be of a strictly canonical character, and in no way impregnated with any of the schismatical element with which their native com- 
munion appeared to be chargeable in the eyes of Roman churchmen, Malchus, this monk of Winchester, was accordingly selected for the situa- 
tion, and sent over to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, with a curious Letter Testimonial, which, translated from the Latin original, reads as 
follows : — 

u To Anselm, by the Grace of God , Archbishop of the English, and to all the Bishops of his Diocese, the Clergy and People 
of the town of Waterford, with king Murtogh, and Bishop Donald , Greeting in the Lord . 

“ Holy Father, the blindness of ignorance hath long constrained us to bear with a state of things detrimental to our salvation, in that We 
chose rather to withdraw our necks, in servile spirit, from the yoke of the Lord, than to render to Pastors that obedience which freemen may. 
We have now, however, learned to know the value of the Pastor’s care, from reflecting on the Analogy subsisting between it and other things. For 
without government no army can venture to face the dangers of war, — no ship the perils of the deep. And how then shall our frail bark, exposed 
to the billows of the world, be able, without a pastor, to fight against our wily adversary ? 

“We, therefore, and our king Murtogh, and Bishop Donald, and Dermod our Duke, brother to the king, have made choice of this presbyter 
Malchus, a monk of Walkeline, Bishop of Winchester, who is sufficiently known to us as of noble birth and character, well skilled in the Apostolic 
and Ecclesiastical discipline, in faith a Catholic, prudent, docile, patient, in disposition a man of moderation, of chaste life, sober, humble, affable, 
merciful, acquainted with Letters, learned in the Law of God, cautious in the interpreting of Scripture, hospitable, modest, one that ruleth well 
his own house, not a novice, having a good testimony in each of the orders [in which he hath already officiated.] Him we desire to have or- 
dained by thee, Father, for our Pontiff, that he may be able in regular order to preside over us, and promote our improvement, and that we, 
under his rule, may be able to act our part serviceably in the warfare of the Lord. And that thou mayest know that all our wishes are unani- 
mous in this election, we have with most cordial readiness given our sanction to this Canonical decree, by signing it individually with our own 
hands. “ Subscribed by me, Murtogh, king of Ireland. 

“ Subscribed by me, Dermod, Duke, and brother to the King. 

“ Subscribed by me, Bishop Donald. 

“ Subscribed by me, Idunan, Bishop of Meath. 

“ Subscribed by me, Samuel, Bishop of Dublin. 

“ Subscribed by me, Ferdomnach, Bishop of the Leinstermen." 

This is certainly a most curious document. It brings before us no less than four Irish bishops apparently admitting that the orders of the 
Irish Church were in some sense imperfect, and stood in need of resuscitation from a foreign source, to supply what was lacking in them, and re- 
vive their exhausted virtue. Or else, why not ordain Malchus themselves ? But the fact was, that according to the Anglo-Roman ideas then 
acted on, the only one apparently of the four whose consecration could be regarded as altogether canonical and satisfactory, was Samuel of Dub- 
lin ; who had, however, no authority given him from abroad, whereby he could regularly consecrate other bishops in this country. Was it any 
wonder that the Bishops of Ireland, generally, should entertain a feeling of deep jealousy at proceedings that reflected so discreditably on the 
character of their native episcopate ? 

With regard to the parties who signed this letter, a few particulars may properly be noticed here. The first was the famous king Murtogh 
O'Brien, of whom we have said so much already. In his realm of Leath-Mogha, (for his calling himself “ of Ireland" is no proof that he was 
actual sovereign of the North, which, we have seen, was subject to a different sovereign, Donnell O’Lochlainn,) were included the three Danish 
cities, of Dublin, »V aterford, and Limerick, the first cities of Ireland which had any regular successions of bishops duly appointed. Three such 
prelates had already occupied the See of Dublin. The first of them, Dunan , already mentioned, who by Latin writers is called Donatus, had 
for patron Sitric, the Danish king of Dublin, and occupied the see from 1038 to 1074. The Second, Patrick, was elected “ by the clergy and 
people of Dublin,” with the sanction of Gothrio, its Danish prince, and his superior, Turlogh O’Brien, (Murtogh’s father,) “ King of Ireland," 
Ana after he had presided from 1074 to 1084, Donat O’Haingly, the third bishop, had been “elected by Turlogh, and the clergy, and people 
of Dublin.” Of Samuel, the fourth bishop of Dublin, more presently. Anselm, the famous primate of England abovementioned, corresponded 
with Murtogh on the state of religion in his kingdom, and wrote him letters, which are still extant, for its improvement These, it may be re- 
membered, we have already found occasion to refer to in a former page. (See p. 10. sup., at foot. Ware, Bishops of Dublin. Ushers' SyUoge, Nos. 
25, Ac. Lanigan iii, 482, <fec.) 

Dermod, the second signer of the above address to Anselm, was brother to Murtogh, and father to Conor, O’Brien, of whom we have had 
mention already. He was, it appears, governor of Waterford at the time when Malchus was appointed Bishop there, having submitted to his 
brother Murtogh in 1093, when the two brothers pledged themselves by the most solemn oaths to remain thenceforth at peace with one 
another. 

Bishop Donald was a very eminent prelate of those times, and one of Murtogh’s own clansmen, the Dalcassians of Clare. His death is thus 
recorded by the Four Masters in their Annals at AJ). 1098. “ Donnell O’Heney, i.e. of the Dalcassians, chief spiritual adviser ( ardanmchara ) 
•and noble Bishop, Head of wisdom and piety among the Gael, a Fountain of Charity for Western Europe, alike skilled in both Rituals, the Roman 
and that of the Gael, ended his life on the Calends of December, [i.e. Dec. 1.] Seventy and six years old was he when he breathed forth his 
spirit” In the interpolated Annals of Innisfallen he is called Archbishop of Cashel ; and in those of Ulster in the British Museum, Archbishop of 
West Europe. It is, however, unlikely that there was any such archbishoprick as that of West Europe, or of Cashel, in his time; and he was 
more probably Bishop at large in King Murtogh’s realm, and the leading ecclesiastical adviser of that prince. Dr. Lanigan, indeed, considers 
him to have been Archbishop of Cashel, and that Maolmuire O’Dunain was his successor in that dignity But as there is no more certain foun- 
dation for the belief that O’Dunain overlived at Cashel, or was Archbishop there, than exists in O’Heney’s own case for a like opinion, it seems 
not improbable, that if Bishop Donald had any successor, it was the famous Gille of Limerick ; for whose promotion to the office of chief prelate 
among the Dalcassians, the removal of Donald, or Donnell, (for they both, as well as ( Daniel’ also, are used as translations of the same Irish 
name, DomhneUL ,) may have made way. 

Bishop Donald corresponded with Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, on subjects connected with religion and literature ; (such as infant 
communion, &c.,) and there is yet extant a letter to him from Lanfranc, on matters of the kind, of the date A.D. 1081. It is of such length as 
might fill an average half page of this Essay, and would have been longer, only that, as the writer Bays, Donald’s messenger could not be prevailed 
upon to delay with him for a more leisurely communication. The contents are of no importance to us at present. Anselm, successor to Lan- 
fraac, wrote also “ to the Senior Donald, aud the rest of those honored in the island of Ireland with the dignity of Pontiff,” (i.e. Bishop,; a letter 
of somewhat similar length, in A.D. 1095, which is still extant, and in which he gives an account of his elevation to the English primacy, and of 
the anxitiee in which he had beoome involved thereby; asking withal the favor of their prayers. Nor does he close without giving them some 
exhortations for the guidance of their own conduct, with offers of aid in any ecclesiastical matters, in which they should think proper to apply 
for it. “ Should there ever,” aayt he, “ arise any ease among you connected with our holy religion, (whether appertaining to consecrations of 
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Bishops, or proceedings in causes Ecclesiastical, or anj other matters whatsoever,) wherein you cannot yourselves arrive at a canonical conclu- 
sion, we recommend you, that, as an exercise of the office of charity, it be brought before our notice, that you may receive counsel and solace at our 
hands, rather than incur the judgment of God, by going astray from the path of his comm andments." Donald was 72 years old when this letter 
was written, so that we need not wender at his being called a Senior in the title of it. It is needless to speculate on the possibility of Donald, Coarb of 
Patrick, having been the one to whom this letter of Anselm's was addressed. Dr. Lanigan, who suggests the idea, is no doubt right in rejecting 
it Donald O’Heney, he observes, M was undoubtedly better known to Anselm than Donald of Armagh ; and Anselm seems to have been very little 
acquainted with either the ecclesiastical or civil state of Ireland, except as far as regarded Murtogh's kingdom (Ec. Hist* iv. 18, and Ussher*8 
Manage, Nos. 28 and 33.) In was, in fact, in Murtogh's kingdom that the plan was organised for bringing the Irish church into conformity of dis- 
cipline and ritual with the church of Borne. In Leath-Mogha the work was done : — while the prelates and princes of the North rendered, with 
few exceptions, a comparatively cold and feeble aid to the project adopted for the denationalizing of their old ecclesiastical system. 

Concerning Idvnan, Bishop of Meath, whose name comes fourth among the signatures to Malchus's testimonial, we have said enough 
already. The next in the list is Samuel, Bishop of Dublin; of whose appointment and consecration the following account is frmished by an 
ancient writer, Eadmer: — “In the year 1096," says he, “ there came to Anselm a certain monk of the monastery of St Alban's, an Irishman, 
named Samuel. Upon the death of Donates of happy memory, bishop of the city of Dublin, he was elected by the king of Ireland, named Mu- 
rierdaoh, [or Murtogh, i.e. M. O'Brien,] and the clergy and people, to thebishoprio of that city, and by their common decree directed, according 
to old custom, to Anselm, to be consecrated by him. Anselm, acquiescing in their election and petition, detained the man with himself hono- 
rably for some time, instructing him diligently how he ought to conduct himself in the house of God ; and then, having received from him his 

E rcfession of canonical obedience, aoccircliBg to old custom, promoted him to the episoopal office, at Winchester, on the octave of the following 
aster, four of his suffragan bishops assisting him in this office." (Lanigan iv. 12, and (lasher's Sylloge.) Samuel, however, notwithstanding the 
care observed in his appointment, seems to have made but an indifferent bishop ; as Anselm had occasion to write afterwards, reproving him for 
pride and ostentation, for ill treatment of the subordinate ministers of his church, and for disposing improperly of books, vestments, and church- 
ornaments, given by Anselm's predecessor, Lanfranc, to the preceding bishop of Dublin, (Donatus the second, or Donat O'Haingly, unde to thw 
Samuel O’Haingly,) not for his own private use or possession, but to be the property of his church. This letter was written after Malchus had 
been established in the See of Waterford, as it was directed to him as Bishop of Waterford, with a request that he would in person deliver it to 
Samuel. 

The obit of Ferdomnach, Bishop of Kildare , is given in the Annals of Ulster, and by the Four Masters, at A.D. 1101. It iv curious, how- 
ever, to observe, that while he subscribes himself, in A.D. 1090, 44 Bishop of the Leinstermen," ( Episcopus Laginiensium) as we have seen, the 
authorities just cited call him simply Bishop of Kildare , while they veiy distinctly assign the more expansive title to a different personage, that 
flourished at the same period, vis,, Maelbrighde O'Brolchan. His Obit is thus entered in the Annals of the Four Masters. A.D. 1097. “ Maet- 
brighde Mac-an-tsaeir Ua Brolchain, a learned sage, and Bishop of Kildare, and of the Provinoe of Leinster, died." By the Annals of Ulster 
Maelbrighde is in like manner styled 44 Archpriest or Bishop of Kildare and all Leinster." Dr. Lanigan (iii. 462,) imagines that Ferdomnach 
may have 44 resigned the see" in A.D. 1090, so as to make room for O’Brolchan. But this appears not very highly probable. 44 Aedh Ua Herein, 
hoin [or Hugh Zrtrtn,] Bishop of Kildare," whose obit occurs at A JD. 1100 of the Four Masters, was another oo temporary prelate of the same 
see with Ferdomnach. See p. 0, sup, 1 10, from foot 

Dr. Lanigan is of opinion, that besides those of the persons now mentioned, “ There were several other signatures, which are not come down 
to us," ( Ec , Hist. iv. 10,) appended to the letter testimonial in favour of Malchus ; and in this he is not unlikely to be right 

Having so far endeavoured to form some acquaintance with the chief personages concerned in a prominent act of one of the most im* 
portent movements that ever influenced the condition of the Church in Ireland, — (that act being the appointment of the first Bishop of Water- 
lord, ) — it remains to add a few observations concerning the individual on whom their choice fell for occupation of that post. “ Malchus," we have 
already seen, was an Irishman, that had lived as a monk at Winchester previously to his appointment to the episcopate. And after his settle- 
ment in Ireland, he became distinguished in the highest degree for learning and sanctity, and even as a worker of miracles ; so as to have crowds 
of disciples flocking to him, not only from different parts of his native lead, but from Scotland also. An idle doubt has however been cast on a 
part of his history, by Dr. Lanigan, in a note which it will not be inappropriate to our purpose to cite here, of the tenor following : — 

“ Usher thought (Not. ad Ep, 88 Sylloge) that Malchus of Lismore was the same as Malchus of Waterford, whom we have treated of 
Chap, xxv. s, 0. Besides the name, the circumstance of his having been a monk of Winchester seems to render this opinion very probable. — 
But St. Bernard says that Malchus was removed from Winchester straight to LUmore, whereas the original see of the Malchus already mentioned 
was Waterford. There were in those times other persons named Malchus, one of whom is mentioned by St. Bernard himself (ib. cap, 6) ; and 
it seems to have been a latinized appellation for one or other of those many Irish names that begin with MaoL There might have been two 
persons, so called, monks at Winchester. If a union really took place between Waterford and Lismore, as Keating (or perhaps his translator) 
insinuates to have been ordered by the synod of Bathbreasail, (see Chap. xxv. s, 14,) it might be supposed that one and the same Malchus was 
bishop of both sees. But the matter is so obscure, that I cannot pretend to decide upon it. Gratianus Lucius (Lynch) held the same opinion 
(Cambr. Ev. p, 107,) as Usher, but has given us no proof of it." (Ec, Hist. iv. 74.) 

Now this matter is not so obscure, but that to a reader who has been following us in what precedes, it may by a little of intelligent investiga- 
tion be made to appear in a tolerably clear light. In the first place, there was no Diocese of Lismore before the Synod of Bathbreasail, although 
there was, as we see, a Bishopric of Waterford, a few years earlier ; but in the Synod of Bathbreasail, a territory of some extent, which included 
Lismore, being added to the city of Waterford, and placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction (so far as he might be able to secure it,) of the 
Bishop of Waterford, the newly formed Diocese was called by the Synod, that of Waterford or Lismore , so as to combine the foundation for power, 
and firmly establish footing, which the important mercantile city of Waterford afforded to a succession of prelates of foreign sympathies and 
connections, with the sacred and venerable associations called up in the native mind by the ancient glories of the M holy city" of Lismore ; just 
as was done also in regard to Dublin and its neighbour Glendalough ; and as was attempted in the case of Galway and Enaghdun, and in a man- 
ner in the case of Drogheda and Armagh, likewise. Ware gives a list of a dozen supposed bishops of Lismore, between St. Carthagh, or Mochuda, 
and Malchus ; but it is wholly delusive, and founded in that erroneous view of his, which transforms the Abbots of the Annals into Bishops of 
Dioceses. For instance, the first of these prelates in his catalogue is thus noticed by Ware, Harris, according to his common practice, adding 
to the original errors of the work, in tho part between the brackets : — 

“ Hierologus , [called in the Annals of the Four Masters, Bishop and Abbai of Lismore ,] died on the 10th of January, 698." 

Now all that the Four Masters have on the subject is this : — 

A.D. 008. 44 Iamiaith , Abbot of Lismore, died." 

It were an unprofitable spending of time to follow out an investigation of the recurrence of a similar error in connection with the other 
names given in this list of Ware's ; and it may suffice to say, that regarded as a Catalogue of the ancient Abbots of Lismore, it is altogether de- 
fective and imperfect, but as an enumeration of Bishops of the See there, quite unworthy of the least attention. 

But with regard to Malohus. The name is one which occurs no where in the Irish Annals. It would, however, at the same time, be ex- 
ceedingly strange indeed, if the famous individual who bore it, eminent as he was among the Irish and Scotch, for learning, sanctity, and work- 
ing of miraoles, could be left unhonored by an obituary notice in the Annals of his native isle : so that Dr. Lanigan must be surely right in re- 
garding Malchus merely as a Latin name, adopted according to the fashion of that age, to represent some Irish one, as Malachy was employed in 
place of Maelseachlairm, and also for Maelmogue, and again, for Maelisa, in the case of Maelisa Mac-anclerichuir , bishop of Down, A.D. 1148 — 
1176. See Ware, Bishops , p. 190. 

Dr. L. is, further, of opinion, concerning Malchus of Lismore, that 44 as he was veiy old when St Malachy first placed himself under his 
direction about the year 1123, it may be fairly conjectured that he died not long after St Malachy got full possession of Armagh," which waa 
towards the latter end of 1134." ( Ecc. Hist iv. 96, 98.) 

Can we find in the Annals, then, any person mentioned, answering to the following description : — (1) an Irishman, (2) whose name com- 
mences with Moot, (3) bishop of Waterford, (4) resident at Lismore, (6) who died about the end of 1184, or soon after, (0) being then of a great 
age, (7) not preceded in the Annals by any other bishop of Waterford, who lived in or shortly after 1134. If we can lay our finger on such aperson, 
he must surely be identical with Bernard’s Malchus. Were, indeed, the first bishop of Waterford, whose name occurs in the Annals, one that 
answered the above description, the case would appear quite certain, and hardly capable, according to the plan of the Annals, of any further cor- 
roboration ; as we could not expect them to inform us what Latin designations the different persona named in them thought proper to adopt; 
nor is it their method to enter generally into biographical sketches of any of those individuals. Now Bishops of Waterford are mentioned in 
seven places in the Annals, previously to the year 1403 : and the first entry we meet with connected with any of them is that which follows : — 

A.C. 1135 , u MaoiUosa O'Hainmire, viz. the Bishop of Waterford,and archsenior\of the Gael, died in Lismore-Mochuda, after the eighty -eighth 
year of his age.** 

This was, beyond all doubt, the famous miracle-working Malchus of St Bernard, and the individual selected by king Murtogh and his 
friends for first bishop of Waterford ; (not, as Ware, Lanigan, do* thought, a successor to Malohus,) who soon, however, probably, found Lis. 
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more a place of residence far more congenial to his tastes, and better adapted for extending his influence, (at the expense of that of O’Revechain, 
Coarb of Mochuda,) and propagating those opinions relative to church matters, <ftc., for which he was so energetically interested. The advance- 
ment of Maoiliosa, or Maelisa, to the bishopric of Waterford, was followed shortly after by that of the famous Gille to the See of Limerick ; — and 
by these arrangements king Murtogh'stwo capitals in the south became provided each with a prelate zealous in favor of the plan for introducing a 
new church constitution into use in Ireland. We have already suggested, that it was probably at the instance of Gille, combined no less probably 
with the advice of Malchus, that Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, had agreed on “becoming archbishop,” as noticed at A.D. 1106 above. Not less 
likely is it that it was their instance, also, that be afterwards made a will appointing Maolmogue O'Morgair to succeed him in the primacy, when 
he died at Ardpatrick, just on the way between their two episcopal cities. And with them also for his principal coadjutors was the Synod of 
Rathbreasail held by Kellach, according to the account already given from Keating, on the authority of the Book of CUmenagh. The three sig- 
natures appended, as we have seen, to the acts of that council, in the order given by Keating, are those of Gille, Bishop of Limerick, Legate ; 
Kellach, Coarb of Patrick, and Primate of Ireland ; and Maoiliosa O'Hainmire , Archbishop of Cashel From this it appean, that the Synod, be- 
sides appointing Cashel to be the Archbishopric of Leath-Mogha, nominated also Maelisa O'Hainmire to be its Archbishop : but although his 
having consented to the arrangement seems to be testified by his signature to the acts of the Synod, yet it iB probable that in the unsettled state 
of ecclesiastical affairs consequent upon its proceedings, he never became actual Archbishop of Cashel, but continued at Iismore to his life's 
end : the new dignity at Cashel being filled, probably, by Maelisa O'Foley ; if by any one. For although the Four Masters, in mentioning his 
death at A.D. 11-31, call this Maelisa O’Foley, Archbishop of Cashel, yet the older Annals of Ulster, at the same year, style him simply “ Bishop 
of Cashel," i.e. a bishop, it may have been, of the old Irish sort. 

The Coarbship of Mochuda at Iismore, like that of Patrick in Armagh, appears to have been held by hereditary succession at the period of 
which we now write, as we may conclude from the names of the abbots which remain on record in the Four Masters at the several years 1090, 
1128, and 1142, as follows : — 

A.C. 1090. “ Maolduin Ua Beabhachain, [t.e. Muldoon O'Rowan,] Coarb of Mochuda, died." 

A.C. 1128. “ Mac-Maras Ua Beabhachain, Coarb of Mochuda, died.” 

A.C. 1142. “ Ua Reabhacain, Abbot of Lismor-Mochuda, was killed by Teigue O’Kennedy.” 

These are the only abbots of Lismore mentioned by the Four Masters after A.D. 963. They were evidently of the same family, and must 
have been, in their possession of the church temporalities belonging to Lismore, as troublesome a nuisance in the way of the canonical prelates 
of Waterford, as the family of the Coarb Kellach to the supporters of Maolmogne O'Morgair and Roman institutions about Armagh. The Suc- 
cessors of Malchus (or Maelisa,) at Waterford found it next to impossible to realise the cherished idea of securing for the endowment of the 
See of “ Waterford or lismore" the ecclesiastical property held by the O'Reabhacains at Lismore, in connection with its abbacy ; and bloody feuds 
ensued, which were probably, at least in part, what gave occasion to the famous Council of Kells, (in 1152,) in revising and remodelling the 
church constitution appointed for Ireland in 1110, to arrange, that instead of the See of “ Waterford or Lismore," there should be two separate 
sees established, one at Waterford and another at Lismore. 

The Council of Kells, held in March 1152, and presided over by the Pope's Legate Paparo, was that in which four archbishoprics were ap- 
pointed for Ireland, and Palls given to the four archbishops. In this Council Cardinal Paparo was assisted by Christian O'Conairche, Bishop of 
Iismore, who was also the third Irish prelate that ever held the office of papal Legate for tins island. He had been u a disciple, and at last arch- 
deacon, to the famous Malaohy Morgair," who sent him to St Bernard to receive instruction in the Institutes of the Cistertiau order at Clairvaux. 
In A.D. 1142, he was sent back to Ireland by Bernard, as first Abbot of Mellifont, the dignity from which he was promoted, about 1150, to the 
bishopric of Lismore, and also, at the same time or soon afterwards, to the office of Pope’s Legate for Ireland. He lived to 1186, although “grown 
tired of all worldly pomp, he renounced his see a long time before his death,” or about 1175, as Ware supposes. But meanwhile, the Annals of 
Ulster, and those of the Four Masters, inform us, at A.D. 1159, of the death of a “ Maolmaire O'Linchy, Bishop of Lismore although an error 
of Ware's, followed by Lanigan, assigns this event to 1150. As Maolmaire was cotemporary with Christian, he would seem to have been a bishop 
of the old Irish sort, a rival prelate perhaps, and one of a party whose opposition, as much as any distaste for worldly pomp, may at last have 
induced Christian O’Conairche to resign his pretensions to the See. 

Of the occasion of the murder of the last Coarb of Mochuda, mentioned by the Four Masters in the extract above, connected with A.D. 1142, 
those authors furnish ns with no information. But it originated most probably in some dispute concerning the abbey lands of Lismore ; — a con- 
jecture not the less likely to be correct, when we observe that the person chargeable with the outrage was a kinsman of the 0‘Briens, one of the 
O’Kennedy’s of Ormond, who derived their name from Kennedy, the father of the famous ancestor of the O’Briens ; and who may have been co- 
operating with their Dalcassian relatives in subverting the old ecclesiastical discipline, or want of discipline, in Ireland. 

The appointment of a second See at Lismore, in addition to the one at Waterford, by the Synod of Kells, would appear to have been in part 
a concession to Irish national prejudices, on the part of the Legate Paparo, and those for whom he acted. The clergy and people of Lismore 
were, no doubt, at the time of the Synod, sufficiently imbued with the church principles inculcated by Malchus, to aequiesoe in the propriety or 
necessity of the establishment of a diocesan episcopacy in their country. But they would fain still retain so much of their ancient rights, as would 
secure them some influence in the management of their own church funds, and not allow them to be seized upon by the bishop of the foreigners 
at Waterford. They would have a bishop of their own, although willing to look up to the pope as their sovereign spiritual head, and inclined even 
to regard him as one on whom they might reckon for protection against the aggressions and encroachments of the Waterford prelates. And it 
was perhaps thought at the Synod of Kells, that a little of judicious concession to their prejudices, for a time, might result in a desirable extin- 
guishing of the reminiscences connected with the Coarbship of Mochuda, and that Christian, the new papal Bishop of Lismore, might probably, 
m the course of time, be as successful in securing to himself the privileges and authority formerly enjoyed by the old Coarba of Mochuda in that 
place, as his great master Maolmogue had been in his efforts to transfer the power and property once possessed by the Coarbe of Patrick at Ar- 
magh, to a commencing series of metropolitan archbishops connected with the same city. 

Bntthe scheme for establishing two bishoprics, one under Irish and papal influence at Lismore, and the other under Ostman and papal in - 
fluence at Waterford, worked not happily ; the bishops of Waterford still aiming by violent efforts to secure for themselves possession of the church 
property at Lismore, and bloody and murderous feuds arising out of this contest This is exemplified in Ware's brief notice of David, Bishop of 
Waterford, A.D. 1204 — 1209, which, with a short addition by Harris (vis. the last bracketed sentence) reads thus : — 

“ One David, a kinsman of Metier Fitz-Hemy, Justice of Ireland, was consecrated A.D. 1204. There was a contest of a long oontinuance 
between this prelate and the Bishop of Lismore, concerning the possessions of that see, which were usurped by David ; during the depen- 
dence of which before the Pope’s Delegates, who were the bishops of Killaloe and Cork, and the Archdeacon of Cashell, he was cruelly murdered 
by some wicked villains A.D. 1209. I remember to have read somewhere that Felan, Dinasty or petty Prince of Desies f i.e. the territory in which 
Lismore is included, in the west of the County Waterford, B.K.] was the murderer. [The Annals of Innisfall under the year 1209 have this 
note, 4 The English Bishop slain,’ which must be this David.] (Harris’s Ware, Bps. of Waterford, pp. 527, 528 ; and Epistles of Pope Innocent 
III. Tom. ii. p. 659. Edit. Balm.) 

The outrageous conduct of Robert, the next Bishop of Waterford (who was consecrated by Donat, Archbishop of Cashel, in 1210,) in his 
pursuit of the same quarrel, is described at length by Ware; of whose narrative, however, a considerably abridged account will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose. 

“ This prelate," says Ware, “ treading close in the footsteps of his predecessor, forcibly seized from the Bishops of Lismore many of the 
possessions of that see ; [» even before he was consecrated, and held them by lay force. For whioh reason the Bishop of Lismore loudly pro- 
tested against his Consecration. But the Archbishop of Cashell declaring that he consecrated him only to the see of Waterford, and not to the 
see of Lismore, the Bishop of Lismore was obliged to acquiesce in the matter of his Consecration. The Popes Delegates, being the Bishops of 
Norwich, Clonfert, and Enacbdune, cited Robert to appear and answer the Bishop of Lismore, concerning the lands wickedly usurped by his 

predecessor, and still withheld by him [and after some other preliminary proceedings, R.K.] they adjudged restitution to the Bishop 

Of Lismore, and gave him actual induction, and condemned the Bishop of Waterford in 160 Marks costs. 

“ The Bishop of Waterford was enraged at this proceeding. He privately employed Robert Fitz-Christopber, his Seneschal, and some others 
of his family to seize the Bishop of Lismore. They besieged him for a time in the church of Lismore, where they found him at Divine Service. 
They fell upon him going out of the church, dragged off his Episcopal Robes, robbed the church of its goods, and hurried him about from place 
to place until they brought him to the Castle of Dungarvan, where the Bishop of Waterford threw him into a dungeon in Irons. . . . Seven 
weeks after, the Bishop of Lismore escaped out of Prison, in which he had been cruelly macerated with thirst and hunger. The Delegates cited 
the Bishop of Waterford to make satisfaction to the Bishop of Lismore for these injuries. He appeared, threatened then with the king of Eng- 
land? s engeance , and contumaciously departed. . . . [ Afterwards again ] he laid an ambush to surprise the Bishop of Lismore, by Thomas 
his Clerk, in the church yard of Limerick, who laid violent hands on him, aud drawing a sword, attempted to cut off his head. The Bishop of 
Iismore missed, [t.e. escaped R.K.] the stroke; but it left a deep mark in the door. .... It is strange that the name of this Bishop of 
Lismore, who suffered so much, should be lost. Harris .] In the year 1221 this Bishop Robert was again foiled in another suit of the like na- 
ture, between him and Robert de Bedford, Bishop of Lismore. He sat in this see for 12 years, and died of grief in 1222." 

The words here foUoetaf art an addition to War* by his Editor, Haxris. 
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Robert de Bedford, (so called from his birth place,) the first English Bishop of Lismore, was elected by the canons of that church for their 
chief pastor, in A.D. 1218, probably with a hope that his connection with England might be the means of adding some strength to their cause, 
and hindering their see from being suppressed and merged in that of Waterford, an arrangement which Robert, Bishop of Waterford, above- 
mentioned, was very anxious to effect. “ He,” says Ware, “ petitioned the king, suggested a fraud in the proceedings of the canons of Lismore, 
and supported his pretensions by exhibiting the Letters of John, [i.e. Paparo. R.K.] Cardinal Priest of St. Stephen in Monte Ccriio, the Pope’s 
Legate, for the ordering and uniting of these Bishopricks. He alleged, that although, during the government’of the Irish, they had for some time 
remained divided, (as it was said,) yet he shewed that they were united by the said Legate.” The end of the controversy was, that Robert of Bed- 
ford was able to maintain his position as Bishop of Lismore, being confirmed therein by the three English Bishops whom the pope appointed 
his delegates for deciding on the case. He was thus the means of saving the See of Lismore from suppression at that time : a work in which he 
prospered better than in a preceding attempt of his in a like case. For he 44 had been elected," Ware says, 44 to the Bishoprick of Glendaloch 
after the death of William Piro, but was disappointed therein, because that See was then united to the Diocese of Dublin.” (Bishops p. 552.) 

Connected with the union of Dublin and Glendalough, in many respects analogous to that of Waterford and Lismore, the following curious 
record (already referred to in a quotation from Abp. Ussher at p. 9, sup.) is given, from the Archives of Christ Church, Dublin, in Harris's 
edition of Ware’s Bishops . It is a letter on the subject from Felix O’Ruadan, Archbishop of Tuam (A.D. 1201 — 1235,) and his Suffragans, and 
was one of the instruments used, as Harris thinks, by Henry de Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, for effecting the final union of Glendalough 
with Dublin, in A.D. 1216. 

44 A LETTER CONCERNING THE PALLS BENT INTO IRELAND." 


44 The Testimony of the Archbishop of Tuam and his Suffragans . 

44 Master John Papiron, Legate of the Roman Church, coming into Ireland, found a Bishop dwelling in Dublin, who at that time exercised 
his episcopal office within the walls. He found in the same Diocese another Church in the Mountains, which likewise had the name of a City, 
and had a certain Chorepiscopus , [t.c. Village Bishop.] But the same Legate appointed Dublin, which was the best city, to be the Metropolis of 
that Province, delivering the Pall to that Bishop, who then governed the Church of Dublin. And he appointed that that Diocese, in which both 
cities were, should be divided, that one part thereof should fall to the Metropolis, on the death of him who then presided over the ehurch in it. 
And this he would have immediately carried into execution, had he not been obstructed by the insolence of the Irish, who were then powerful in that 
part of the country. But when our Lord Henry, king of England, had been informed by various parties concerning the intention of the said 
Master Legate, he did, in conformity with his will and intention, make a grant of the said [church] to the Metropolis. In like manner did our 
Lord John, king of England, that now is, make a grant of the same portion to be held by John, the predecessor of him who is [archbishop] at 
present, after having received evidence from the great and worthy men of the country, relative to the said fact, and to the intention of file said 
Master Legate. Besides, that holy church in the mountains, although held of old in great veneration, on account of St. Keywin, who led a 
hermit’s life there, iB now, however, so waste and desolate, these forty years past, or thereabouts, that of a Church it hath beoome a Den of 
Thieves, a Nest of Robbers : so that there are more murders committed in that valley, from its vast and wild solitude, than in any other place 
in Ireland.” 


The arrangements intended with regard to Dublin and Glendalough, by the authorities of Rome, are also detailed in a Bull of Pope Hono- 
rius III. to Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, dated Oct. 6, 1216. 44 It recites the journey of Paparo to Ireland, and that his errand was to limit 
the Bishopricks . That, prevailed on by wise considerations, he thought proper to constitute the Metropolitical See at Dublin, in the Diocese of 
Glendaloch, where the Royal Seat and Metropolis of the kingdom of Ireland for ages past had stood ; that by Apostolical Authority he conferred the 
Pall on the Bishop of Dublin, and assigned the better part of the Bishopric of Glendaloch fora Diocese to the Church of Dublin, reserving the remain- 
der to the Bishop of Glendaloch during his life : but so that the Church of Glendaloch, with the appurtenances, should after the Bishop's death 
fall to the Church of Dublin. . . Yet we find many in the possession of the See of Glendaloch either by usurpation, or the Pope’s promotion, 
long after the period here mentioned {viz. to A.D. 1497] ; who were supported by the clans of the country, not then amenable to the laws.” — 
Harris, we may observe, admits, in his account of Glendalough, {Bishops, p. 372,) 44 that in the early ages of Christianity in Ireland, there were 
both a Bishoprick and an Abby founded here, distinct and unblended in their rights and possessions adding that 44 the writer of the life of 
Laurence OTool, Archbishop of Dublin (who had been Abbat of Glendaloch,) published by Messingham, takes care to keep the Bishoprick and 
Abby separate. 4 In this Church (says he) there was both a Bishoprick and an Abby ; but the Abby as to temporal wealth far exceeded the 
Bishoprick ;’ ” as was indeed usually the case in Ireland. (See p. 17, sup.) 

If the preceding account of the origin and early circumstances of the See of Lismore appear to the reader to involve a rather long digression 
from file history of the famous individual with a passage in whose life it commenced, it is to be remembered that we have at the same time di- 
gressed little or nothing from the proper object of this Essay, which includes an elucidation, to some extent, of the more striking and prominent 
features of that great change, which substituted for our ancient Coarbships , at Armagh and elsewhere, Diocesan Episcopal Sees , constituted after 
the model of the church as then existing in other parts of the world. And certainly, next to Armagh itself, there appears to have been 
hardly any other place in this island, whose history at that period is better adapted for assisting ns in the understanding of this rather obscure 
subject, than the city of Lismore- Mochuda, one of the most noble cities of Leath-Mogha, as Bernard considered it to be, and the seat of that 
College from which the newly introduced principles in regard to church order and discipline, which were instrumental to the eflecting of so 
great a change, as was at that time brought about, were most energetically disseminated throughout all Ireland. 

Returning now to the period of Maolmogue O'Morgair's abode with Bishop Malchus at Lismore ; — after be had spent a long time in the 
place, 44 file parties that had sent him thither, ill able to abide such a protracted absence on bis part, despatched their letters for his recal.” — 
Kellach, perhaps, on account of the necessity that existed for his own being so much absent from Armagh, (see at A.D. 1126 above,) was the 
more anxious to have back to the North one in whom he had so much confidence as in Maolmogue, for exercising such an influence, and pro* 
moting such order, in Ulster, as to him appeared most needed there. Maolmogue accordingly returned, it would seem, in 1127, to Leath-Cuinn ; 
but not to settle in Armagh, nor in its territory ; for oogent reasons, most probably, which, as we shall see presently, operated a few years after 
so forcibly, as to condemn him to exclusion, for a considerable time, from the city of St. Patrick. 

At the time of his return to Ulster, St CombgaH’s famous monastery of Bangor in the County Down, of which mention has occurred already, 
(at p. 12, of this Essay,) lay in a state of ruin 44 having been long before,” as St Bernard says, 44 destroyed by Pirates,” i.e. by the piratical Danes 
or Norwegians. This was perhaps in A.D. 956, when, according to the Four Masters, 44 Taney Maguire, Coarb of Comhgall, was killed by the 
Foreigners or perhaps even so early as A.D. 822, when 44 Bangor was ravaged by the Foreigners, and its Oratory demolished, and the remains 
of Comhgall shaken out of the Shrine wherein they had been encased, as Comhgall himself had foretold.” The site, however, and the posses- 
sions belonging to the place, were, at the time of which we now write, in the hands of a person of wealth and power, who was uncle to Maol- 
mogue ; and this individual, on his nephew's return to the North, made him an offer of the entire property, to build a monastery there again, or else, 
to reedify that which had previously existed. The site, however, only, of the old establishment, Maolmogue thankfully accepted for the purpose, 
inspired with fervor in the undertaking, 44 at the thought of its former glory, and feeling as though he were about to replant a paradise, in a spot 
such as that, where many bodies of the saints were sleeping. For not to speak of those that were buried there in peace, nine hundred, they say, 
were slain there in a single day by the pirates. 

4 ' Of vast extent, indeed, was the property belonging to that place. But Malacby, contenting himself with the consecrated spot alone, allowed 
the entire property and lands to go to another. For we are to observe, that never since the time of the destruction of the monastery, had either 
it, or the property belonging to it, been without an owner For there were persons appointed, and by election too, who were even styled abbots, 
and were guardians in name, though not in reality, of what had formerly existed there. And when many recommended [Malachy] not to alienate 
the property, bat retain the whole together in his own hands, this lover of poverty would not consent, bnt caused one to be elected according to 
custom,* to hold it, retaining merely the site, as aforesaid, for himself and his brethren. Though perhaps, from what appeared afterwards, he 
would have done more wisely to have retained the whole, and to have been less influenced by humility, and more by a regard for peace. 

44 Having taken with him then, by command of father I mar, about ten brethren, he came to the place, and commenced building [himself 


• The individual here intended by St Bernard was probably the same that is named in the following entry of the Four Masters, at A.D. 
1131. 44 Murtogh O’Hanratty, Coarb of Comhghall, died at Armagh on the 3rd day of October.” On the statement of Bernard Lanigan observes, 
that 44 Here we have an instance of the election of a comorba or corbe undoubtedly by the sept which had got possession of the lands, that for- 
merly belonged to the monastery.” Maolmogue’s uncle, therefore, who had held possession of those lands, and consequently Maolmogue himself, 
it would seem, were of that sept Lanigan thinks it not unlikely that the Coarb O’Hanratty, on Maolmogue’s expulsion from the North, 44 being 
too old to follow the Saint to Munster, had retired to Armagh.” {Ec. Hist. iv. 86, 93.) The next preceding Abbot, (or, quasi abbot,) of Bangor, 
mentioned by the Four Masters, was one whose Obit is thus given by them at A.D. 1123. 44 Aengus O’Oorman, Coarb of Comhghall, died on his 
pilgrimage at Lismore-Mochuda.” This notice is of some interest in connection with Maolmogue’s visit to Lismore, as 44 His arrival there was 
probably about A.D. 1123,” (according to Dr. Lanigan, iv. 73,) or, in other words, just about the time of the Coarb Aengus’s death, (or more ' 
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taking a part in the work, and handling the axe among the rest] . . . And in a few days their Oratory was completed, the material con- 
sisting indeed of smoothened branches of trees, yet put together in a workmanlike and substantial way, — a Scottish style of structure, not at all 
deficient in elegance. And forthwith Divine Service begins to be celebrated there, as in the days of old, with equal devotion at least, though with 
unequal numbers. Over this place Malachy continued for some time to preside, father Imar so appointing." 

Ivar O'Hegan evidently exercised a vexy strong influence in directing the course of Maolmogue’s life, an influence which again shews itself in 
the neit step of promotion that awaited the latter. Some parties not mentioned having elected him Bishop of Connor, very soon, it would seem, 
after his settlement at Bangor, Maolmogue steadily declined accepting this dignity, until the persevering solicitations of the electors were seconded 
“by the command of his master, combined with that of the Metropolitan," i.e. Kellach. To such influence he could not but yield : and he was 
accordingly consecrated bishop, when about thirty, as Bernard says ; or rather somewhat later, perhaps, in his life, as we may conclude by 
reckoning from the year of his birth to A.D. 1127, at least, in which, according to sufficient evidence of the Irish Annals, the monarch of Desmond 
was deposed, and afterwards reestablished on bis throne. The Four Masters appear therefore to be in error in stating at A.D. 1124, above, that 
Maolmogue became Bishop of Connor in that year, his appointment to the office having more probably occurred late m 1127. Perhaps their as- 
sertion may have been founded on the testimony of Bernard just referred to. But his word is not, “ almost thirty," but “ about thirty," years, 
where he speaks of Maolmogue’s age at the time of his consecration. The see of Connor “ had been long vacant," Bernard says, at this time. In 
fact, the only bishop on record connected with it since the beginning of the 12th century, had been Flann O’Scula, who died, according to the 
Four Masters, in 1117 ; and of whose history we know nothing further. Maolmogue's attachment to Bangor was such, that “ he continued to 
dwell there, even after having been made a Bishop, as the place was near to the city," appointed for his Episcopal See. Of the state in which he 
found matters connected with religion among the people of his new charge, Bernard writes in the following terms : — 

“ Consecrated bishop about the thirtieth year of his age, Malachy receives his introduction irito Connor. For such was the name of the city. 
But no sooner had he commenced engaging in the duties of his office, than this man of God saw plainly, that it was not men, but beasts, he had 
been sent to deal with. No where yet had he met with such beings in any locality, however barbarous. No where had he found people so reck- 
less of moral principle, so savage in their rites, so impious in regard to the faith, so barbarous as concerned laws, so stiflhecked against discipline, 
filthy in their lives, — Christians by name, in reality pagans. No tithes did they pay, nor first- fruits : into legitimate matrimony they entered not : 
nor any confessions did they attend. Penances absolutely none could be found either to submit to or to impose. The ministers of the altar were 
exceedingly few in number. Though to be sure, what need of more, when fewness itself was left almost wholly unemployed among the lay people. 
No opportunity was afforded them of realizing fruit from their offices among such an abandoned race. Nor was there even heard in the churches 
the voice of preacher or chanter. What then was the champion of the Lord to do ? He must either ignominiously retire from the field, or en- 
gage with peril in the conflict. He, however, conscious in himself that he was no hireling shephered, chose rather to stand his ground than flee, 
ready even to lay down his life for the sheep, should occasion require it And albeit there were ail wolves, and sheep none, [still] in the midst 
of the wolves did the fearless shepherd take his stand, endeavouring by every argument that ingenuity could suggest, to convert those wolves 
into sheep. 

“ In public did he admonish, and in secret argue, weeping over his words with individuals ; addressing men at one time with severity, at 
another time with gentleness, as appeared expedient for the case of each. And where he made but little way with any of the flock by efforts of 
this kind, for them did he offer up the contrite and humbled heart. How many a time stayed he sleepless for whole nights, with outstretched 
arms in prayer. And where they would not come to church, he would meet them, unwilling as they might be, in the streets and public places, 
and go round about the city, searching with panting anxiety what one he might win for Christ Tea, and with no less frequency did he visit 
abroad through the towns and rural districts, attended by that holy company of his disciples, that never were absent from his side." 

So far for the description whioh Bernard gives of Malachy’s labors at Connor : — and now as to the result : — 

“ The hardness disappeared. The barbarity was tamed. And the dwelling-place of cruelty began gradually to assume an air of quiet, gra- 
dually to open to improvement and accept of instruction. The barbaric laws are abolished ; — Those of Rome are introduced. The usages of 
the Church are adopted in all directions; those of a contrary character are abandoned. The Christian temples are reedified, clergymen ordained 
in them, the solemnities of the sacraments duly celebrated. Confession comes into use. A crowded congregation attends the church. The 
solem nuptial rite gives propriety to the intercourse of the sexes. In fine, all is so much changed for the better, that we can now apply to that 
locality the word of the Lord by His Prophet : — Now are they my people , that were before not my people ." 

Connected with the above passage, Dr. Beeves has some observations, in his Antiquities of Down, <fec., {pp, 255, 256,) which are worth citing 
here. The quotations in them are given by the author in the original Latin, as usual, but are here translated into English for the readers of this 
Memoir. 

“ Such is Bernard's description of the beneficial effects wrought in the diocese of Connor by the exertions of Malachi ; and yet it is difficult to 
repress the suspicion that the picture owes its darkest shade to the want of conformity, among the people of Connor, to the Romish discipline. 
When Gillebert, Bishop of Limerick, a little before, had published his letter ‘on the Usages of the Church,' his professed object was, not to con- 
vert the nation, but ‘ that those different and schismatioal service books, with which almost all Ireland has been deluded, might give place to one 
Office, Catholic and Roman.' (Ussh. Syll. Ep. 30.) Indeed, during the whole century, it seems to have been the favorite tone of the advancers 
of the papal ascendancy in Ireland to decry the native institutions of the country, and to exalt the competing influence of Rome, until in the sub ■ 
j ligation of Ireland, a religious change was effected by force, which might have failed had its establishment been left to the march of popular 
opinion. In the latter part of the century Pope Alexander III. addressed a bull to Henry II., in which he describes the immorality and irre- 
ligion of the Irish in language even stronger than that of Bernard : ‘Those Irish, who, utterly regardless of the fear of God, are wandering in 
unbridled licentiousness over every downward precipice of crime, and have cast away the restraints of Christianity and virtue. — Who bring openly 
their own stepmothers into their houses, and unblushingly become the parents of children by them. And a brother dishonours a brother’s wife, 
that brother still living. One also of them will take two sisters for his concubines; and quite commonly they cast aside a mother, to substitute 
her daughters [for their partners.] And they all universally eat flesh meat in Lent ; and pay no tithes, nor shew towards God’s holy churches, nor 
towards ecclesiastical persons, to any extent, that reverence which is their due.’ In another Bull, which was directed to the Kings and Princes 
of Ireland, he instances, as a benefit of their submitting to Heniy II., that * the Irish Nation, which seems to have gone, in time past, very far 
astray from God, in the enormity and filthiness of their crimes, will now receive instruction adapted to give them a better interest in divine wor- 
ship, and bring them to a more adequate reception of the Christian faith.' In a third document of the same nature, he acknowledges to Chris- 
tian [Bishop of Lismore, seep. 01 tup.] the Legate, and the Archbishops of Ireland, the information he had received from them of the moral condi- 
tion of Ireland: ‘ The enormities of crime that have stained the character of the Irish nation, and the manuer in whioh they have cast off the 
fear of God, and the restraints of the Christian religion, to follow courses fraught with peril to the souls of men, have been made apparent to us 
from the contents of your letter, although the apostolic see hath not been uninformed of the same, for the most part, from the authentic state- 
ments of others also.’ (Rymer, Feed., vol. i. p. 45. Lond. 1815.)" 

It appears to have been during the period of Maolmogue’s labors in the diocese of Connor, that the illness and death of the Coarb Kellach 
took plaoe in the South of Ireland, as already mentioned : although Bernard refers the death of Kellach to a later period in Maolmogue's life, sub- 


likely, some time before it,) a circumstance which, probably, was closely connected with Maolmogue’s acquisition, at a subsequent period, of the 
site of the monastery of which Aengus had been proprietor in the Ardes. 

There is yet extant a very curious ancient Service Book , which was composed, in Latin, for the use of the church of Bangor , shortly, it seems, 
before the year 688, or else, very soon after that year, and which corroborates, in a striking and interesting manner, the historic truth and authen- 
ticity of our ancient Irish Annals. In the Library of the Monastery of Bobio, in the north of Italy, founded by the famous St. Columbanus, a 
monk of Bangor, in the Seventh Century, there was preserved a copy of this book. According to the learned Italian author Muratori, it had 
been brought thither by Dungal, a very famous Irishman, who left his own country about A.D. 810, to settle on the Continent, (Lan. iii. 256,) 
and bequeathed a valuable collection of books to the Library aforesaid. They were afterwards, at least in great part, removed to the Ambrosian 
Library of Milan, by Cardinal Frederic Borromeo; (i&.p. 263,) and there Muratori finding the old Irish Service Book, or Antiphonary, as 
it was called, of Bangor, then considered about a thousand years old, published an Edition of it, which is to be found in the fourth volume of his 
Anecdota Ambrosiana, printed in 1713. (Lan. i. 60.) The manner in which this curious ancient Service Book authenticates our native Annals, 
will be seen from the following observations of Dr. Reeves, in his notice of the ecclesiastical antiquities of Bangor. 

“ The succession of the abbots is very accurately registered in the Annals, and the names of fifteen are recorded previously to the year 091, 
At the close of the ancient service book of this abbey, called the Antiphonarium Benchorense, [or Antiphonary of Bangor,] is a hymn entitled 
* Memoria Abbatum nostrorum ,’ in which the names of these fifteen abbots are recited in the same order as in the Annals ; and this undesigned 
coincidence is the more interesting, because the testimonies are perfectly independent, the one being afforded by Irish records, [i.e. records in 
the Irish language,] which never left the kingdom, and the other by a Latin composition, which has been a thousand years absent from the coun- 
try where it was written. (Antffuftie# of Down, <feo. pp. 152, 153.) 
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sequently to his departure from Connor. But this does not agree with the testimony of omr Irish Annals, which, in the chronology of this period, 
are more trustworthy than Bernard's account. And accordingly, Dr. Lanig&n appears to be quite right in connecting the death of Kellach, in 1129, 
with that part of the life of Maolmogue, which has been last brought under notice above. The following is Bernard's curious account of the 
state of ecclesiastical matters at Armagh, and especially of such circumstances as were connected with the order of succession to the primacy, at 
the period now spoken of. (See pp. 13, 23, sup.) 

“ While these matters are proceeding in this way, it came to pass that Archbishop Celsus fell sick. He it was that ordained Malachy deacon, 
priest, and bishop. And, knowing that he was soon to die, he made a sort of testament, whereby it was ordered that Malachy should be his suc- 
cessor, seeing that none appeared more worthy to be bishop of the first see. This he notified to those that were present with him : this he left in 
charge for the absent: this he enjoined specially on the two Kings of Munster, [i.e. Cormac Mac Carthy, of Desmond, and Conor O'Brien, of 
Thomond ; R.K.] and on the nobles of the country, by the authority of St Patrick ; the reverence and honor paid to whom, as the Apostle of that 
nation, who converted the whole country to the faith, is such, as to cause that see where he presided while alive, and in which he reposes in death, 
to be regarded ever since with such veneration, that not only their bishops and priests, and die rest of the clerical body, but also their princes and 
kings, universally, are subject to its metropolitan in all obedience, and be exercises over them all an individual superiority. 

“ There had however been established by the diabolical ambition of certain of the nobles, a most scandalous usage, whereby the holy see 
eame to be obtained by hereditary succession. For they would allow no person to be promoted to the bishopric, excepting such as were of their 
own tribe and family. Nor was it for any short period that this execrable succession had continued, some fifteen generations having already 
been exhausted in such a course of iniquity. And so firmly had this wicked and adulterous generation established their unholy right, or wrong, 
rather, that deserved to be punished with any sort of death, that though at times there were no clergymen to be found of their blood, yet bishops 
they never were without In fine there had been already, before the time of Celsus, eight individuals that were married, and without orders, yet 
still men of education, [ literati, ue. literates.] Hence arose all that dissolution of church discipline, that impotence of censures, that decay of re- 
ligion, throughout every part of Ireland, whereof we have made mention above. Hence that savage barbarity, that had, in every direction, insi- 
nuated itself to supplant the gentle spirit of Christianity, — yea, rather, that form of Paganism, that had been introduced under the name of the 
religion of Christ. For, what was unheard of since the very first dawn of Christianity, bishops were changed about and multiplied, without order, 
without reason, at the pleasure of the metropolitan : so that one bishopric was not content with one of them, but almost every single church must 
have a bishop of its own. And no wonder. For, how could the members be healthy, where the head was so affected wth disease. 

“ Greatly afflicted at these and other like evils prevalent among the people, Celsus, [i.e. Kellach,] for he was a good and religious man, made 
it his care by aU means to have Malachy for his successor ; as trusting that, by his instrumentality, that mischievously rooted succession might 
be eradicated; seeing that he was dear to all the people, and one that all regarded as a model for imitation, and that the Lord was with him. Nor 
was he disappointed of his hope. For whon he was dead, Malachy was substituted in his place. Not however directly, nor without trouble. For 
lo ! [up arises] one of that wicked seed, Mauri cius, [i.e. Murtogh,*] by name, to occupy the post And for five years did he, supported by the 
secular power, become an incubus on the church, not a bishop, but a tyrant ; while the sentiments of the pious were unanimously rather in favor 
of Malachy. They wefe, in fact, recommending him to undertake the onerous duties proposed to him in accordance with the constitution of Coi- 
gns. But he, who shrunk from every elevated position as though it were a precipice before him, appeared to himself to have laid hold of a con- 
venient occasion for excusing [himself in this instance,] in the fact, that his entering the place, daring the period referred to, in peace, was a thing 
impossible. 

M To an undertaking so holy be was [however] urged and solicited by them all, but especially by the two bishops, Malchus and Gillebert : 
the first of whom is that [venerable] Senior of Lismore abovemen tioned, the other the individual who they say was the first to exercise through- 
out all Ireland the office of Legate of the Apostolic See. And they, after three years had now elapsed in this usurpation by Maurice [or Mar- 
togh,] and reserve on Malachy’s part, being unable to endure any longer such adultery towards the Church, such dishonour to Christ, convoke 
[at length] the bishops and princes of the land, and proceed, animated by one spirit, to Malachy, prepared to employ force. He, on the other 
hand, refused at first, urging as his apology the difficulty of the business, the numbers, influence, ambition, of that noble family, — that it was a 
serious matter for a poor humble person, such as he, to oppose himself to a body cf men so numerous, so influential, to disposed, so rooted, that 
had now for some two hundred years held possession, as by hereditary right, of the sanctuary of God, and who had even in the present case gained 
previous occupation; — that they could not be extirpated even with loss of life, and that it was in no way proper for him to beoome personally the 
occasion for shedding of blood : — that be was, in fine, wedded to another spouse, whom he had no right to put away. 

“ When they, however, on the other hand, continued still urging, and exclaiming that the word had gone forth from the Lord, and even 
ordered him by the full weight of their authority, on pain of anathema, to undertake the burden, — 'It is to death,' said be, 4 that you are lead- 
ing me :— yet will I obey, in hope of a martyr’s death ; — on this condition, however, that if, according to your confident anticipation, matters take 
a more desirable turn, and God see fit to avenge His inheritance of them that spoil it, then at length, when all shall have been settled, and the 
Churoh gets peace, 1 may return to my former spouse, and that loved poverty from which I am forced away, and have liberty to substitute for 
myself there some other, who may then possibly be found suited to the situation.' . . • . On their engaging themselves to this, he at last 
acquiesced in their desire ; or in that of God, rather, who, as he recalled to mind, had long previously foreshewn to him the arrangement con- 
cerning himself which now caused him such uneasiness. 

M For, when Celsus lay sick, there appeared to Malachy, and that when he was far away, and un acquainted with the circumstance, a woman 
of tall stature and solemn aspect, who, on his having enquired 4 Who she wasf made answer, that she was the wife of Celsus : and then, deliver- 
ing him a pastoral wand that she held in her hand, vanished from his sight A few days having elapsed, Celsns, dying, sent his Staff to Malachy, 
as the person to succeed him : at sight of which he recognised it as the very one that he had seen. A recollection of this vision was what par- 
ticularly impressed Malachy with a fear, lest his refusing any further what he had sufficiently long declined, might appear like a resisting of the 
divine will.? 

Maolmogue, at the time when he was thns urged, and ultimately consented, to assume the prim&tial office, as the Successor of Kellach, and 
rival to the Coarb Murtogh, (who had been regularly installed in the usual way at Armagh,) was resident in the south of Ireland, at a place cal- 
led Iveragh, in the kingdom of Desmond. But how he came to remove to that quarter yet remains to be told. The following is the account of 
the matter given by S. Bernard, in a passage immediately following that cited on the preceding page, which ends with a quotation from the prophet 
Hoses, (ii. 23.) 

“ It came to pass after some years, that the city [of Connor] was destroyed by the king of the Northern portion of Ireland. [*>. Conor 
O'Lochlainn. ILK.] For in the North all mischief originates. This present mischief was, however, perhaps, a benefit to such as made a good 
use of it For who knows whether God may not have meant, by suoh a scourge, to obliterate the evils that existed from of old among his people. 
Under the compulsion of such necessity, Malachy himself also retired from the place, with his band of disciples. Nor did he remove elsewhere 
to be idle : as it was on this occasion that the monastery of Iveragh was erected, Malachy retiring thither with his brethren, a hundred and 
twenty in number. There king Cormac came to meet him, that very prince, who some time before, when driven from his kingdom, had received, 
in the mercy of God, consolation under Malaohy's care. And that place was situated in his realm* Glad was the king at seeing Malachy c and 
he gave to him and those that were with him, a frill account of all his circumstances, as one that was not ungrateful, nor disposed to forget a 
benefit A number of animals were brought forthwith to the place for the brethrens' use, .with many presents beside, of gold and silver, for build- 
ing expenses, in such quantity as comported with a king's munificence. He himself also was constantly with them, going out and coming in, 
constant in his attention and in offices of kindness, and while in garb a king, yet in spirit a disciple of Malachy." 

Bernard then goes on to say how greatly the establishment at Iveragh prospered, wbat numbers joined it, and how affluent it became : the 
exiled Bishop of Connor exhibiting, as its superior, that energy which ever marked his character, and as usual, such humility as to be ready to 
take his turn with the rest in the humblest offioes, including 44 the ministry of the cooking department" (ministerio cofuina.) But however the 
institution at Ibrach, or Iveragh, may have thriven for a time, it seems to have soon declined again, probably in consequence of the return of Maol- 
mogue and his party to their own quarter of Ireland. 

But what account have we given us in the Irish Annals, or do they furnish ns with any aooount, of this desolation of Connor, and expulsion 
of its bishop from the North ? or of the person who was the doer of such mischief ? Taking the latter question first, a reply to it is contained 
in the following Obit, which we meet with at A.D. 1136 of the Four Masters: — 

A.D. 1136. “ Conor, son of Donnell O'Lochlainn, [who had been] at first Lard of AHeaeh, and [subsequently] became King of all the North, 
including the Kinel-Connell and Kinel-Owen people, the Ulidians ana Oriel-men, was treacherously assassinated by the men of Moy-Ithe." [or 
Moy-Iha, a plain in the Barony of Raphoe, Co. Donegal, along the river Finn. O’ Donovan, at A.M. 2590.] 

This, then, was the individual who drove Maolmogue out of Ulidia. As to the occasion when his expulsion took place, there need be no 
doubt entertained but that it was, as Dr. Lanigan suggests, (Ec. Hist. iv. 90, note 67,) during the devastation by Conor O’Lochlainn, in A.D. 
1180, of that part of Ulster in which the town of Connor, as well as Bangor also, where the Bishop of Connor was then resident, (see p. 93 sup.) 
was included. Of the expedition in question the following is the account supplied by the Four Masters at the year just mentioned. 

• Bee the entry from the Four Matters at AJ). 1190, j». 60 **g». 
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A.D. 1180. 44 An expedition was made by 0'Loohlainn t te. Conor, son of Donnell, and [the men of J the North of Ireland, into Ulidia. The 
Ulidians assembled to give them battle. On their ooming up to one another a fierce battle ensues between them. The Ulidians were in the end 
overpowered, and a slaughter made of them, wherein fell Hugh O'linchy, Lord of Dalaradia, Oillapatrick Mac Sherry, Lord of Dalboyn, Durelvy 
Mac Axtain, and various others beside. And they, [i.e. Conor and his forces,] plundered the country as far as to the East of the Ardee, 
both lay property and churches : and they carried off a thousand prisoners, and many thousands of cows and horses. The nobles of Ulidia, 
headed by their Lords, come afterwards to Armagh, to meet Conor, where they made peace and alliance, and left hostages, with him." 

The shorter account of the same transaction Bet forth in the Dublin Annals of InnisfaUm , is to the following effect : — 

A.D. 1180. 44 Conor, son of Airtgoil Mac Lochlain, at the head of the forces of Tiroonnell and Tyrone, marohed into Ulster. They ravaged 
and plundered Druimboth, wherein great slaughter was made of the Ultonians.” 

The country ravaged on this occasion by the king of Aileach, was that precisely which had been the immediate scene af Maolmogue’s labors, 
extending from the district about Connor to the Ardes of Down. Dalaradia, of which O’linchy was lord, comprised, according to Colgan, the 
eastern part of Ulster towards the sea, bounded on the west by an irregular line drawn from Newry to Sleemish in the Co. Antrim. ^ To the 
North it extended as far as a boundary formed in part by the Clough River. “ But, strictly speaking, the name Dalaradia, as a territorial desig- 
nation, was applied to only a northern portion of this large tract Thus the Bishop of Connor was styled Bishop of Dalaradia, as contradistin- 
guished from the Bishop of Uladh, or Down." (Reeves, Antt. p. 396.) The Synod of Rathbreasail, however, assigned to the diocese of Connor, all 
the oountry from the river Roe, falling into Lough Foyle, to the vale of Newry, including thus the present dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
with some of the N.E. part of Derry.* At all events Connor appears to have been, in Maolmogue’s time, the capital of Dala r adia, and for that reason 
chosen for the Episcopal See. Dalboyn, of which Mac Sherry was Lord, was anciently the name of an ecclesiastical district comprised in Dala- 
radia, and lying on both sides of the river Lagan, between Belfast and Moira. It inoluded the churches of Drumbo, Glenavy, Derriaghy, 
Blaris, or Lisburn, Ac. &c. The Mac Attains ’, (or Mac Cartanes’,) territory, was that whioh forms the present barony of Kinelarty, occu- 
pying nearly the middle of the Co. Down ; and their principal seat was at Annadorn, in the parish of Loughimsland, a little west of Downpatrick. 
The expedition of Conor O'Lochlainn, which proved fatal to the lords of the territories now described, extended its desolating effects 44 as far 
as to die east of the Ardes" (or part of Down to the east of Strangford Lough,) and bo included the district in which Maolmogue’s favourite 
residence, at Bangor, was situated. 

The Irish Annalists, we may observe, give no reason for the outrages committed on the above occasion by the northern king. In this, however, 
they only follow their usual practice. When they record 44 a change of Abbots at Armagh," nothing is added as the occasion for such change, or 
the merits of the individuals interchanged, or whether the change was effected forcibly or amicably. When the Coarb of Patrick is attacked by 
Tieman 0’Ruark,and seme of his company, including a clergyman of 44 Patrick’s Congregation,’’ killed, or when the Coarb of Mochuda is assassinated 
by an O'Kennedy, the fact is placed on record, and we left to surmise, or infer from probabilities, what may have been the reasons that operated 
In each case. Can we, then, from any facts on record, account, even partially, for the ferocious attack on the Diocese of Connor, which has just 
come under our notice ? 

Maolmogue had, as we have seen from Bernard's testimony, been engaged most energetically in introducing ecclesiastical changes into the 
churches of this district He had been very successfrd in overcoming indifference and hostility. The principles which he sought to disseminate 
affected seriously one of the sorest questions of controversy for Ireland, viz. that concerning the tenure of land. He tAUght men, that some of the 
most influential and wealthy people of the country were to be ejected, by right, from properties long held by them hereditarily : that coarbal 
family claims ought to yield to church interests, and lands claimed and held by such families, be wrested from them and assigned to elective or 
papally nominated bishops of dioceses. The strongest and most influential party in the church at Armagh were utterly opposed to such views, 
and prepared to defend, as Maolmogue himself intimated, with violence and bloodshed, if necessary, their title to the property, held by them, 
though belonging to the church. 

The churches of Dalaradia are noticed particularly, as having suffered in this war of O’Lochlainn’s. Now he was, it seems, no enemy to 
the church generally, but, on the contrary, a patron of the Coarb of Patrick, and protector and avenger of his rights, as we have seen in the in- 
stance recorded at A.D. 1 128 above, where his cavalry were employed in visiting with sanguinary vengeance the outrage committed on the Coarb 
in that year. But that Maolmogue, personally, was regarded by him with hostility, and treated accordingly, appears almost certain from the cir- 
cumstance, that one main object evidently secured by the war, was Maolmogue’s expulsion from the North He could not, it seems, remain at 
Bangor. He came not back to Armagh ; but went to develops among his friends in the south, those tendencies and principles in regard to church 
matters, which were less in favor with the chieftains of Ulster and its leading ecclesiastics. And one of the articles agreed on at Armagh, between 
O’Lochlainn and the Ulidians, when he took their hostages, n lay not improbably have been, that Maolmogue should no longer be harboured in 
their territory. 

We must not forgrt, that in this year 1130, Maolmogue was not only Bishop of Connor, but also rival-primate; appointed, at least, by the 
will of the late Coarb Kellach, in the preceding year, his successor in office, and having, in suoh rivalry, the support of the chief men of Church 
and State in the South of Ireland. Conor O'Lochlainn most probably had heard, how the dying Kellach had requested his hereditary antagonist, 
Conor O’Brien, of Thomond, and the king of Desmond, to unite in exerting themselves to secure Maolmogue’s appointment to the Coarbship ; 
and a determination to resist such interference with the chief ecclesiastical dignity in his own realm, by disabling the Bishop of Connor from ex- 
tending any further his operations and influence in Ulster, was, probably, one strong motive with O’Lochlain, for undertaking the war whioh 
ended m effecting the banishment of Maolmogue to the South. 

Between the two great northern Irish Seminaries of religion at Derry and Armagh, both of them situated in OLochlainn's realm, and the 
former within some five miles of his royal seat of Aileach, (or Oileach,) a very great intimacy appears to have subsisted in this age : and the 
highest official persons in the one, at times held similar positions in the other, also. Thus, Dudalehe, son of Kellaoh, who died in A.D. 998, was 
Abbot of Armagh, and of Derry also : and, as this was within the 200 years mentioned by Bernard, the Dudalehe in question must have belonged 
to the family that were hereditary usurpers of the chief ecclesiastical dignity at Armagh. Murray, son of Creehan, who died at AD. 1010, had 
been Coarb of Columkille, and was 44 intended Abbot" of Armagh ; again famishing us with an Abbot of Deny of that same family. So early as 
A.D. 925, Maelbride, son of Toman, had been Abbot of both places : and, on the resignation of the ehief prelacy of Armagh by Maolmogue 
O'Morgair, in 1197, Gilla mac Liag, the Erenach of Derry, was appointed his successor. It may have been the case, therefore, that the strong 
sympathy whioh united the members of the two institutions, may have led some of those of influence in Derry to stir up Conor O'Lochlainn to a war, 
having for its principal object the maintenance of the existing order of affairs connected with the abbacy of Armagh, and in which he would be 
the less slow to engage, where the people to be warred upon were his old enemies in Dalaradia and Moycova. 

It might seem a natural order for us to pursue here, on having brought our account of Maolmogue’s life as far as to the period of the Coarb 
Kellach’s death, to resume the continuation of our extracts from the Four Masters, which had been interrupted at that point. But it will 
be more convenient to complete our abridgement of Bernard’s narrative in the first instance, and then to continue the Four Masters' account of 
the Coarbs from the place referred to onwards. 

We have seen that, although such a strong opposition existed at Armagh, to the plan for putting Maolmogue m possession of the Coarbship 
of Patrick, that any attempt on his part to enter the place would have been likely to lead to acts of violence and bloodshed, yet he consented, at 
the instance of Malchus, Gille, and the rest of their party, to assume the office of Coarb so far as could be done by asserting his claim to it in 
those parts of the country, where people might be willing to receive and support him in such a character. Concerning this part of his history S. 
Bernard (immediately in continuation of the passage on the last page ending with 44 divine will,") writes as folllows. 

u Nevertheless he came not into the city so long as that usurper [i.e. the Coarb Murtogh,] lived ; lest his doing so might occasion death to 
any of those to whom he came rather to minister life. In this way did be continue, during two years, (for so long did that other survive,) to act 
beyond the bounds of the city, exercising his episcopal office energetically throughout the entire province. 

44 That individual then, having been by a sudden death removed out of the way, once more one Nigettus , [a blackish being,] yea one of the very 
blackest, made a seizure of the See. And Maurice, [t.e. Murtogh,] while yet alive, had made provision for this end, against his own sold, to have 
for heir one in whom, when he left this world to be damned, he might yet continue to add to his deeds of damnation. For this one was of 
the same damned progeny, a kinsman of Maurice. But the King and the Bishop, and the faithful of the land, assembled, nevertheless, to intro- 
duce Malachy. And now observe the plot engaged in by the malignant adversaries. One of those sons of Belial, prompt at wickedness, able in 
iniquity, knowing the place where the others had determined on meeting together, associates privily a number of persons with himself and occu- 
pies a neighbouring eminence, one that arose opposite to the position in question, intending, when they should be taken up with other matters, to 
make a sudden rush upon them, unawares, and murder the innocent. For they had settled on despatching the King as well as the Bishop, that 
there might none be left to avenge the blood of the righteous." 

The result may be given in Dr. Lanigan’s abridged statement 44 On his discovering their plan, the saint entered a neighbouring church and 
prayed to God. AU of a sudden clouds and darkness, with great rain, changed the day into night, and a dreadful storm came on, accompanied 
with great thunder and lightning, whioh killed the leader of that party, and some others of them, besides sorely injuring others, and dispersing 

* Down is mentioned as one of the Sees appointed by the tfyaod, see p. ttt sup. bat omitted afterwards when the boondariM oome to be specified. ~ 
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the whole gang, while the storm and whirlwind left St Malachy*s friends untouched, although not far distant** (Ee. Hitt, ir. 94.) 

To this Dr. L. appends the note which follows. “ According to the Annals of Innisfallen, at A. 1134, the conspirators were from Tulachog, 
now Tullyhog, in the barony of Dungannon, county of Tirone, and the transaction is thus stated ; 1 the Kineal-Eogan, (Tironians) of Tulacb-Og, 
conspired against Maolmaodhog, (Malachy,) bishop of Armagh, and twelve of them were struck dead by lightning on the very spot where they 
were forming the conspiracy against the holy man.* ** 

“ In the thirty-eighth year of bis age," continues Bernard, 44 poor Malacby, on the expulsion of the usurper, entered Armagh as Pontiff and 
Metropolitan of all Ireland. But when the king and those others that had been the means of introducing him into the place, had returned to their 
own quarters, he remains, in the hand of God, and for him remain fightings without, and fears within. For lo ! that generation of vipers, gnash- 
ing their teeth, and vociferating their complaints of being robbed of their inheritance, work themselves up every where, within and without, into a 
rage against the Lord, and against his Christ. 

“ Nigellus, [i.e. Niall,] seeing that nothing remained for him save to betake himself to flight, carried away with him certain insignia belong- 
ing to that Church, [ i.e . the Church of Armagh,] vis. the Text of the Gospels which had belonged to Blessed Patrick, and a staff overlaid with 
gold, and adorned with most precious jewels, which they call the Staff of Jesus , because that the Lord Himself (as the supposition goes) had 
borne it in his own hands, and been [originally] the framer of it. And these symbols are looked upon by the people of that country as objects 
of the very highest dignity and veneration. For they are universally known, and of the greatest possible celebrity among the various tribes [of 
the Irish,] and are held in such reverence by them all, that whomsoever they see to be in possession of them, him that foolish and senseless 
people are wont to receive as their bishop. 

44 With these sacred insignia, then, did this vagabond wretch go about, like another Satan, moving to and fro in the land, and walking up and 
down therein. And exhibiting them everywhere, he obtained every where a reception for their sake, winning himself the feelings of all classes by 
their means, and withdrawing from Malachy as many of his supporters as he possibly could. 

44 So wrought he. There was, moreover, a certain one of the more influential members of that unrighteous family, whom the king, before 
leaving the city, had compelled to swear that he would keep peace with the Bishop, taking from him at the same time a number of hostages. 
He, nevertheless, after the king*s departure, came into the city, and held consultation with his relatives and friends, as to how they might lay hold 
privily on the holy man, and put him to death. They were, however, afraid of the people.” Still it was hoped, that by proceeding cautiously 
they might gain their end : and, accordingly, on an appointed evening, as Maolmogue was at Vespers in the Church, with all the clergy, and a 
large gathering of the laity, a message was sent him by this prince, requesting him to come to the house in the town where he then was, to hold 
an interview for the purpose of establishing a reconciliation between them. They who stood by, suspecting the evil design intended, made an- 
swer, that he should rather come to tbe Bishop, and that the Church was a more suitable place for establishing peace. To which the messengers 
again replied, 44 that this were not safe for their prince to attempt : — that he feared for his life, and could not trust himself to the crowds that 
some days before had well nigh killed him on the Bishop’s account." This altercation between the two parties was at length interrupted by Maol- 
mogue himself expressing his willingness to go at all hazards. 44 Suffer me brethren," said he, 44 to imitate my Master. In vain am I a Christian, 
if I do not follow Christ. It may be that by this act of humility I shall soften the tyrant : and if not, I conquer still, in rendering, a pastor to a 
sheep, a priest to a layman, what was properly due from him to me. . . A bishop, as the chief of bishops says, must not lord it over the he- 
ritage [of God,] but be a pattern for the flock : and how a pattern, if not as we have received from Him that humbled Himself so as to become 
obedient even unto death V He went accordingly, attended only by three followers, and entering into the house to which he had been invite^ 
found himself in the midst of armed men. But whether it were the case that there had been in reality, after all, no design entertained against 
his life, or that, as Bernard intimates, his conduct had the effect of disarming their malice, he was received not only with no unkindness, but 
even with deference and respect ; and the prince who had sent for him became thenceforth his devoted supporter and attached friend. 44 And 
fear," says Bernard, 44 fell on all them that were round about him, when they heard how those two of his enemies, that seemed the fiercest and 
mightiest of their generation, bad been thus prostrated by the mighty power of God : I mean, the one of whom we now speak, and tbe other 
abovementioned ; — one of them subjected bodily to a fearful judgment; — the other mercifrdly changed in heart; — both wonderfully taken in the 
counsels they had set themselves to devise." 

We may naturally pause here to enquire, who was that Irish king that was so earnest in supporting Maolmogue as the proper Coarb of 
Patrick, and forcing him upon his opponents at Armagh ? And, in considering the question, we may as naturally perhaps enquire again, could 
it have been Conor O'Lochlainn, 44 King of the North of Ireland," in whose realm Armagh was included ? It seems not, however : as he was the 
prince by whose doings Maolmogue had been formerly interrupted in his labours in Dalaradia, and driven to the South of Ireland. Nor does 
there appear any likelihood that he had meanwhile so changed his mind, as to be ready now to support him in the manner described by S. Ber- 
nard. Next we may ask, do the Four Masters give us any account of this expedition of the King, the bishops, <fec. toinstal Maolmogue as Coarb ? 
According to Bernard’s testimony, (and their9,) Murtogh survived his appointment to the Coarbship five years. And as it was on his death that 
the expedition referred to must have taken place, if we reckon five years from the appointment of Murtogh on Kellach’s death in April 1129, it 
will bring us to 1134, as the year at which we are to expect, if any where, some notice of the transactions which are mentioned by Bernard in the 
part of his memoir of Maolmogue last cited. Have the Four Masters, then, anything on the subject at 1134 ? The answer to this is, not much. 
They merely tell us in their usual curt and reserved way, that after Niall had been appointed Coarb in the ordinary manner, a change of Abbots took 
place in Armagh, Maolmogue being substituted for Niall. But they say not a word about how the change was effected, nor concerning the violent 
opposition to the proceedings, and excitement connected with it, which Bernard so prominently sets forth in his narrative. Unfortunately, as 
Dr. O’Donovan remarks, (at A.D. 1132 of the 4. M., p. 1041,) 44 all the copies of the Annals of Ulster known to exist are defective from the end 
of the year 1131 to 1156," so that from them we can obtain no additional information relative to the transactions now under consideration. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that this gap in the Ulster Annals should commence just about the very period when the unfortunate Niall 
was expelled from his abbacy at Armagh, and the new order of things introduced into tbe place by Maolmogue and his frienus. Could the original 
authority on which the Annals of Ulster (as compiled by Cathal Maguire, A.D. 1498) were founded, have been a book of Annals of Armagh, which 
Niall might have carried off with him, (and neglected to have duly continued,) at the time when he took away the Canoin Phadruig and Bachall- 
Isa ? Bernard, when writing his Life of Malachy, shortly after the death of the latter in A.D. 1148, states that the usurping family, or perhaps the 
immediate branch of it, to which Niall belonged, had then become extinct. This might account for the restoration of the volume, in the time of 
the Coarb Gelasius, to the authorities connected with him at Armagh, so as to have its entries resumed and carried on from A.D. 1106. The 
great fulness of detail observable in all matters relating particularly to Armagh in the parts immediately before and after the gap, seems not unfavor- 
able to the conjecture here proposed. And Cathal Maguire, who compiled the Ulster Annals, was a 44 Canon Chorister of Armagh and may have had, 
either personally or hereditarily, such a connection with the place, as might have enabled him to become possessed of the volume containing its 
old Manuscript Annals, to aid him in the work of the same kind which he was preparing in his island of Senat Mac-Manus in Lough Erne. 

The Annals of Innisfallen (as published by Dr. O’Conor, in his Her. Hib. Scripp.) labor unhappily under a similar defect ; a gap occurring 
in them also at the same period, which extends from AJD. 1113, (tantamount to 1130 of the vulgar <era,) to 1160. But in the interpolated An- 
nals of Innisfallen in the Library of the R. I. Academy in Dublin, (referred to by Lanigan, iv. 98,) there occur, at the year 1134, some rather 
curious entries, partly corroborated by similar ones in the Annals of the 4 M. and those of Clonmacnoise, which are by no means irrelevant to the 
elucidation of that part of our ancient history which we are at present studying. The entries referred to in the Innisfallen Annals run thus : — 

A.D. 1134. Conor O’Brien and Cormac Mac Carthy marched at the head of a great army of the forces of Munster, Leinster, Conmhaicne, 
and Meath, together with the Danes of Dublin, Waterford, Corke, and Wexford, Ibh-Eachach in Munster, -Cothluighe, and the South of Munster 
in general ; which troops were dispatched both by land and sea into Leath-Chuinn, to force hostages and submission from that entire division of 
Ireland : till Muireadheach O’Dubhthaigh, the most known and dignified Bishop of Ireland, and Aodh O’Hoisin, his successor to the See of 
Tuaim, founded by Jarlaithe, came from Turlogh O’Conor to make a peace between Leath-Mogha and Leath-Chuinn, whereupon the aforesaid 
princes gave quarters to Turlogh O’Conor at the request of the Bishops." [Then follow other notices of war and battle fought in Ireland the 
same year, including a defeat of Mac Morogh and tbe Danes of Dublin by Conor O’Brien,] 44 with great slaughter of the Lagenian troops and those 
of Ibh-Cinsiolach, [or, Hy-Kinshela, i.e. Wexford territory,] and a total overthrow of Mac Morogh. 

44 Maolmaodhog O’Morgair sat in the Chair of St. Patrick. 

44 The Chair of S. Jarlaith, (i.e. the Cathedral Church of Tuam,) was forcibly entered by the Dalgais, [i.e. the Dalcassians, of Clare, subjects 
of Conor O’Brien. R.K.] 

44 Doire-Choluim-Chille, [i.e. Deny,] the three churches of Rath-luirg, [or Rath-luraigh, i.e. Maghera, Co. Derry,] Rath-phoe, [t.e. Raphoe,] 
and Cluain Ioraird, [i.e. Clonard, Co. Meath,] a part of Conga, Eithne, Roscommon, Rosmor, and several other principal churches, were plun- 
dered and burnt by the Momonians, [i.e. Munster-men,] headed by the sovereign king of Munster." [Then follows (under the same year, 1134,) 
an account of a quarrel between the two kings of Munster, Cormac Mao Carthy, and Conor O'Brien, which was accompanied with further fighting 
and bloodshed.] 

The Annals of Clonmacnoise, at AJD. 1135, record some of the events which appear to belong to 1134: but they do not mention the great ex- 
pedition to the north, above described, as undertaken by the kings of Munster in the latter year ; although they do speak of those two kings as en- 
gaging in a joint expedition of the kind which was attended with mischief to some parts of Connaught, thus : — 
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“ A.D. 1 135. . . . Cormack Mao Carhie, and Connor O’Bryen, with their forces of Monster, came to Connought, where they cleered the 
paces [passes] of Babehie and Belfada; they burnt the two Corkes, and Mogorne and Dunmore, and also killed Cahall mac Cahall, prince of 
Connaught, [&c.] . . . There was a meeting of Connonr O’Bryen, king of Munster, and King Terlagh O'Connor, with all the clergy of 
Munster, at Avail- Kehernye, where there was a truce for one year confirmed between them," Jfcc. &c. 

The interpolated Innisfallen Annals are a compilation made in the last century, and so, of no authority as ancient records. But from whatever 
Bonrce the entries in them at A.D. 1134, abovecited, were derived, they appear to agree well with Bernard’s account of the institution of Maol- 
xnogue O’Morgair into the primacy of Armagh. According to the statement of Bernard, already given to the reader, that institution was effected 
by an Irish king, and a number of bishops, who assembled, accompanied by sufficient forces to effect an entrance for their favorite into his new 
residence, and also to extort hostages as a security for his non-molestation from a local dynast; and, having brought Maolmogue into Armagh, 
and obtained such pledges for his safety, left him there, and returned again to their own quarters. What the name of the king concerned 
in this transaction was, neither St Bernard nor Lanigan inform ns. But it appears, from considering together all the circumstances of the case, 
that it could have been no other person than Conor O’Brien, King of Tbomond. 

According to our Irish historians, ( O’Flaherty, Ogygia, P. iii. o. 94. <kc.) there followed on the death of Donnell O’Lochlain, king of Ireland, 
who departed this life on Feb. 9, 1121, an interregnum of fifteen years’ continuance, during which none of the provincial kings was possessed of 
sufficient power to establish his claim to the supreme monarchy of the whole island ; until Turlogh O’Connor assumed it in 1130, although still 
not allowed to hold undisputed supremacy. Concerning this interregnum, Ware, however, (Antiq. cap. 4. ) speaks doubtingly. “ There are some,” 
says he, “ who assert that there ensued an interregnum of 15 years. But with what truth, let others investigate.” Certain it is, that among the 
claimants of the sovereignty during the period of the supposed interregnum, Conor O'Brien was one of the most powerful, if not absolutely 
superior to all his competitors. “ Turlogh O’Conor,” says Dr. Lanigan, “ rose to such preeminence that he has been called king of Ireland. 
Yet we find, that during part of his reign, Conor O’Brian possessed great power, and that, besides being sovereign of Leth-mogha, he claimed 
hostages and obedience from dll the other princes of Ireland .” {Ec. Hitt. iv. 51, and Annals of Innisfallen, at A.D. 1138, and 1142, there cited.) 
Turlogh, as Colgan (cited by Lanigan in the same place,) observes, “ was one of those Irish kings, who, like Domnald Mac-Lochlin, [t.«. Donnell 
O'Lochlainn, ] and others, were styled refrag able i inasmuch as their title and claims to the sovereignty of all Ireland were disputed and opposed 
by other kings and princes.” 

Now, 1134 being, as we have seen, the year in which “ the King and the Bishops, and the faithful of the land,” assembled together, and 
escorted Maolmogue into Armagh, the only king at all likely to have engaged in such an undertaking in that year, was evidently Conor O'Brien. 
And when we find that in the same year, this prince and Cormac Mac Carthy, the very two to whom the dying Coarb Kellach had left it in charge 
to effect the establishment of Maolmogue O'Morgair in the Coarbship of Patrick at Armagh, were occupied in such a great military expedition 
against the north, to secure its hostages and obedience, nothing appears more likely than that one of the principal objects, if not the direct object, 
of s# vast an armament, was to fulfil that injunction connected with the first ecclesiastical dignity of their native isle, which had been laid upon 
them by the last will of the venerated Kellach, and “ the authority of St Patrick,” their great Apostle. Then, we find it stated, that many prin- 
cipal churches of Connaught, Meath, and Ulster, including those of Derry and Maghera, were in this same year plundered and burned by Conor 
O’Brien and his Munster-men. “ These devastations,” says Dr. Lanigan, (iv. 98,) “ must have been a part of those committed by the great army, 
composed of Irish and Danes, which he and other princes led in that year against Leth-cuinn, or the northern half of Ireland.” But, what was it 
that led to such outrages on ecclesiastical property, in particular, by an army under such leaders as the two kings of Munster ? What more 
likely, than that it was a spirit of resistance and opposition to the great object for which those princes were so much interested, — to their plan for 
the reorganisation of the Irish church, the subversion of the existing order of succession at Armagh, and the alienation to other hands of the 
landed property connected with the old coarbships in that and other places in the oountry. It is true, that although S. Bernard’s account ap- 
pears to imply that Conor O’Brien entered Armagh, accompanying Maolmogue into the city, yet no mention of any outrage on its church is in- 
cluded among those which are spoken of in the Innisfallen Annals. But, when the clergy of Armagh saw churches connected with their own so 
closely as those of Deny and Maghera, both nearer to the northern seat of royalty than their own, and the latter within some 30 miles of them, 
suffer as they did on this occasion, it is probable that their prompt submission to what was required of them, and unresisting reception of Maol- 
mogue for their chief pastor, may have saved them from being subjected at that time to any like violence. 

That the injuries done to the ecclesiastical establishments abovementioned, were not the result of any general feeling of hostility towards 
the church, or disregard of her interests, would appear sufficiently plain, if only from considering that the two princes concerned in that great 
expedition against the North, were both men distinguished for a character quite the opposite of that which would be likely to engage them in 
such acts. Conor O'Brien was the representative of a family noted for munificenoe towards the church, and attachment to her ministers. He 
had himself, (at some period of the six years ending with 1124,) exhibited snch munificenoe, in supplying the Irish monks of St Peter’s at Ratis- 
bon with funds for the erection of a new monastery in that city. “ Conor O’Brien,” says Dr. Lanigan, “gave them plenty of money, which, on 
their return, was laid out in erecting the noble monastery of St James.” ( Ec . Hist. iv. 57.) And, according to his namesake, the author of the 
Irish Dictumary , this same Conor was known by the name of Conor Slapar-salach, i.e. Draggle-tail, M from his regal robes being often spattered 
with mortar by mounting on the scaffolds of masons in building his churches ( Diet. Voce, Slapar. ) although the erection of oastles and forts, 
perhaps, may have been more frequently the occasion of his untidiness of trim. The religious disposition of his friend Cormac Mac Carthy, 
(which has been already referred to at p.88 sup.) was no less plainly manifested in different acts of his : as, for instance, in his erection of two 
churches at Lismore, and one at Cashel, in the year of his restoration to the throne of Desmond. Or rather, perhaps, he commenced the erec- 
tion of them in that year, 1127 ; for the one at Cashel at least would seem not to have been completed for some years after, as its consecration 
took place only in 1 134. 

The transactions which have been above recorded, on the authority of the interpolated Annals of Innisfallen, are received by Dr. Lanigan, 
and others of our historians, as sufficiently well authenticated facts ; and are so represented in the learned Ecclesiastical History of Ireland of 
the former. They appear to harmonise well with Bernard’s testimony ; and are corroborated also in part, as we have seen, by the Annals of 
Clonmacndise. They have also the stamp of the authority, whatever it be worth in this instance, of the Four Masters themselves, in various 
entries inserted into their Annals at the years 1 133, 1134, ] 135 ; as we shall be able to see presently on continuing to that period our extracts from 
those Annals, the series of which has been interrupted from A.D. 1 129, at p. 87 sup. 

The prince whom S. Bernard speaks of as having formed a conspiracy against Maolmogue, and afterwards becoming reconciled to him, would 
seem to have been no other than Conor O’Lochlainn, by whose means Maolmogue had formerly been expelled from the North. The language used 
by Bernard, (already cited on the previous page,) would indeed appear to describe more properly some inferior dynast But this may have arisen 
ftwm that writer’s imperfect acquaintance with local arrangements relative to the government of Ireland : and, on the other hand, it would have 
been a very strange and unintelligible proceeding for Conor O’Brien to have exacted hostages from a local chieftain, as a security for his behaving 
peaceably towards the new Coarb at Armagh, while, at the same time, leaving the king of the district which included Armagh to pursue his old 
courses of hostility towards the same individual, and to expel or despatch him the first convenient opportunity that he might be able to lay hold 

If, therefore, we eonolude from the statement of Bernard in question, that Conor O'Brien asserted on this occasion a claim to supremacy 
over his great northern rival, so as to become, in fact, entitled, at least for a time, to the name of supreme king of Ireland, we shall be adopting 
•an inference apparently just enough; and one, moreover, which agrees perfectly well with that statement of Dr. Lanigan, (from the Annals of 
Innisfallen, already quoted,) which asserts, that Conor O’Brien, “ besides being sovereign of Leth-mogha, claimed hostages and obedience from all 
the other princes of Ireland .” Accordingly, it appears, that it was by the aid of a king of Limerick, that the great favorite and favorer of Rome, 
whose life we are describing, was enabled to supplant the old race of Coarbs in this place, and establish himself by force in the position of dignity 
which they had so long eqjoyed on the old hiU of St Patrick. But let us hear how he behaved himself, and how he succeeded, according to 
Bernard, in his new office. 

M This affair,” says our author, ( i . e. the conspiracy against Maolmogue,) u having so terminated, the bishop now began to order and settle 
with the utmost liberty all matters in the city appertaining to his ministry. Not, however, without continual risking of his life, for, although 
there was now no person that would openly molest him, still there was no place so safe, no time so sacred, as to afford the Bishop complete se- 
curity from secret conspirators. There were, therefore, armed men appointed to guard him by day and by night. Yet was it in the Lord, rather, 
that he preferred to place his chief confidence. 

“ His purpose was to hunt down the schismatic aforesaid, [t.c. Niall ;] seeing that he was seducing members, by means of the insignia which 
he took with him, persuading them all that he was the one that ought to be bishop, and in this way stirring up the people against Malachy and 
the Church’s unity. And this purpose he carried into effect ; and did, without difficulty, so closely hedge him about in all his paths, through the 
grace given him of God, and the influence he possessed with all classes of persons, that that evil minded opponent was forced to submit, give up 
the insignia, and keep quiet ever after in all subjection.” (See pp. 34, 35, sup.) 

From this and other passages in S. Bernard’s Memoir, as compared with the notices bearing on the same particulars which occur in our 
Irish Annals, it would seem that Bernard was led to entertain a rather exaggerated estimate of the influence exercised over his countrymen by 
the mere simple minded piety of Maolmogue ; and that the accounts of his Irish friend’s doings, received by the goodnatured abbot of Clairvaux, 
from that friend himself, or from others of his countrymen who survived him, were snore or less characterised by a little of that warm and lively 

( 13 ) 
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coloring and embellishment, from which, as we know, the descriptions of native scenery and ciroumstanoes, by the men of Ere, on pilgrimage in 
other lands, have not been always accurately free. 

At all events, Maolmogue, according to our author, succeeded in putting down all opposition at Armagh. One or two miraculous occurrences, 
alleged to have promoted this consummation, we may, with advantage, omit here. Suffice it to say, that in one way or another, before 
very long, the whole family that had opposed the new arrangement relative to the primacy, “ the seed of Canaan," as Bernard «all« them, became 
utterly extinct: if at least we may rely fully on the testimony of that writer concerning the matter, expressed as follows : — 

“ From this time forward, there was none that would venture to murmur against him, those that were of the seed of Canaan saying : 4 Let us 
flee before Malachy, because the Lord is fighting for him.' But it was too late. For the wrath of the Lord, which met them in every direction, 
pursued them even unto extermination. How has their memory, within a few days, come to a fearful end ! How have they been brought to de- 
solation, perished suddenly, and been swept away for their iniquity ! Greatly are men struck, even to this day, with the miracle of such a swift 
extinction as befel that race: — they especially that had known their former pride and power 

“ Now, therefore, that retribution had, within a period of three years, been rendered to the proud, and liberty restored to the church, bar- 
barianism banished, and reforms agreeable to the character of the Christian religion introduced in all places, Malachy began to think of peace 
for himself. And, steady to his puipose, he substituted in place of himself, Gelasius, a good man, and one deserving of such an honour : the 
clergy and people conniving at the proceeding, or rather, supporting him in it, in consequence of their engagement. For, otherwise, it seemed 
to them altogether a hard case. Who, having been consecrated, and warmly recommended to the kings and princes, he himself returns, with a 
character famous for the miracles he had wrought, and the triumphs he had won, to his own parish, [t.s« diocese ;] but not to Connor. And, 
hearken to the cause, — a cause worth telling. That diocese is reported to have included anciently two episcopal seee, so as that there were two 
bishoprics there. That seemed to Malachy the more desirable arrangement The territories, therefore, which ambition had united into one, 
Malachy re-divided into two ; conceding part to another bishop, retaining part for himself. And for this cause came he not to Connor, viz. that he 
had already ordained a bishop in that place : but came to Down, dividing the parishes, as in the days of old. O the disinterested soul ! 
O the dovehke eye !" Ac., <fcc. 

This part, about the motives which induced Maolmogue to betake himself to Down, appears to be marked a good deal by that floweiy and 
ornamental character abovenoticed, and agrees but indifferently with the historical facts recorded in our native Annals. For instance, if a regard 
for antiquity had influenced Maolmogue to separate Down from Connor, in consequence of there having existed bishops in both places before 
the Synod of Bathbreasail, the same reason should have caused him to restore also some others of the several old sees, or rather, placet where 
hithopt had flourished , at one time or another , included within the same limits, (i.e. the limitsof his former diocese of Connor,) among which are on 
record those of Nendrum, in Strangford Lough, Moville, near the site of the present Newtownards, Bangor, Armoy, Coleraine, Dromore, & e. 
(See Reeves’s Antt. Down , &c.) 

Maolmogue, we are told, now commenced labouring in Down with his usual earnestness and assiduity ; receiving withal very warm support 
from all classes of persons there, including the noble and influential, as well as those of less elevated rank. But matters had by this time been 
brought sufficiently far forward to admit of his now taking another very important step in advance, towards the complete introduction into Ireland 
of the ecclesiastical system then in operation in other parts of Europe. Concerning this part of his history, Bernard writes in the manner 
following : — , 

44 He, meanwhile, was going out and coming in, casting abroad his seed, and determining and disposing of matters ecclesiastical with full 
authority, as one of the Apostles. And none said unto him, ‘ By what power doest thou these things T as they all saw the signs and wonders that 
he was working, and that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 

<( It seemed to him, however, not sufficiently safe to proceed with such undertakings without the authority of the Apottolie See, And he 
begins to think, accordingly, of making a journey to Rome : and especially because the metropolitan see [i.e. Armagh,] was to this time, and from the 
very first had been, destitute of the use of the Pall, which is the plenitude of honour. And it seemed to him that it would be a good work, if, by his 
exertions and pains, the church for which he had laboured so much might obtain that distinction which it had never before been possessed of. 
There was likewise another metropolitical see, which Celsus had newly constituted ; subordinate, however, to the first see, and to its archbishop, as 
primate : and for this also Malachy was not less desirous to obtain a Pall, and a confirmation, by authority of the apostolic see, of the prerogative 
te which, by favor of Celsus, it had become entitled. His intention, becoming known, displeased his brethren, as well as the nobles and people 
of the land. For all regarded as an insupportable trial, so long an absence of one that was the affectionate parent of them alL And besides 
they had their fears lest he might die.” 

What increased their uneasiness, according to Bernard’s account, at the thought of Maolmogue's projected expedition, was the circumstance, 
that just about this time, his brother, Christian O'Morgair, Bishop of Clogher, died. He was one, we are told, who was “ full of grace and power, 
second to his brother, indeed, in publio reputation, but at the same time nothing inferior to him, perhaps, in sanctity of life and zeal for righ- 
teousness.” And a greater dislike was therefore entertained to the idea of Maolmogue’s leaving the country, 44 lest it should be left altogether 
desolate, if deprived at one instant of two such pillars.” But Maolmogue was not to be detained by their remonstrances. He accordingly took 
his departure, accompanied by “ five presbyters, besides other ministers and clerks (not, however, until he had substituted one of his disciples, 
named Edan, in his brother Christian’s place ;) and arriving first in Scotland, passed on through York to the south of England, and sailed for the 
Continent. On his way to Italy he paid a visit to the famous monastery of Clairvaux, and thus had for the first time an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of its distinguished abbot, who afterwards became so greatly attached to him, and who also wrote that sketch of his life which 
we have quoted so largely in what precedes. Of the visit now spoken of, Bernard writes thus : — 

44 To me also was it given, on oocasion of this journey, to see the man: and in seeing him, and listening to his words, have I been delighted 
and refreshed, as in all manner of riches. And I in turn, sinner as I am, found grace m his eyes thenceforth and ever after, as I have already 
mentioned in the preface. He also, when deigning thus to visit and lodge at Clairvaux, was greatly affected at seeing our brethren. And they, 
by his presence and conversation, were not a little edified. And so, bearing with him in his affection the place and ourselves, to be the cherished 
objects of his inmost love, he bade us farewell, and took his departure across the Alps 

“ The Apostolic See was at that time occupied by Pope Innocent the Second, of happy memory, who gave him a benign reception, and 
cheered him by his kindly sympathy after the long pilgrimage he had just accomplished. And now, Malachy’s first care being to secure that in 
which his heart had become most deeply engaged, he began to make entreaty, with many tears, to be allowed to live and die at Clairvaux, with 
the permission and benediction of the Supreme Pontiff. And this he applied for, not losing sight of that object far which he had come, but in- 
fluenced by the longing affection for Clairvaux that he brought with him. His desire, however, he did not obtain, the apostolic personage [ap- 
plied to] determining that he should rather be occupied in pursuing further his fruitful exertions. Yet was he not wholly disappointed of his 
heart’s desire, it being granted him to die, although not to live, there. 

44 His stay in the city [i.s. in Rome,] he continued for an entire month, visiting the various holy places there, and frequenting them for the pur- 
pose of prayer. And when, during this period, the Supreme Pontiff had made repeated and careful enquiries of himself and those that were with 
him, relative to the state of their country, the habits of the people, the condition of the churches, and the mighty works whioh God had wrought in 
the land by his means, as he was now preparing to return to his home, he [ i.e . Innocent,] entrusted him, [».€. Maolmogue,] with vioarial au- 
thority from himself, constituting him his Legate for all Ireland. For it had been signified to him by Bishop Gillebert, who, as we have stated 
above, had previously been Legate, that old age and bodily infirmity had rendered him unable to serve any longer in that stewardship. 

44 After this, Malachy makes application for a confirmation of the appointment of the new metropolis, [t.t. of Cashel,] and, also, to have palls 
for both sees entrusted to his care. And the privilege of the confirmation, indeed, he received presently. * But, in regard to the Palls,’ observes 
the Supreme Pontiff, 4 we must proceed more solemnly. Convoke the Bishops and Clergy, and the Nobles of your country, and celebrate with 
them a general Council : and then, with the consent, and by the common vote, of all, you can by persons of creditable character make request for 
the Pall, and it shall be given you.’ Then, taking the mitre off his own head, he placed it on his head ; — nay, moreover, gave him the stole and 
maniple that he had been wont himself to wear when offering. And after having saluted him with a kiss of peace, and given him the support of 
his apostolic benediction and authority, he sent him away. 

“ Returning by way of his loved Clairvaux, he bestowed on us a second benediction. And sighing deeply at its not being permitted him to 
remain, as he desired. ‘ Take, I pray you,’ said he, * meanwhile, these friends, and keep them with you, that they may receive instruction, to be 
afterwanls communicated to us :’ adding, 4 They shall be unto us a seed, and in that seed shall nations be blessed ; — even those nations that from 
the days of old have heard indeed the name of a monk, but fcave never seen a monk.' And leaving behind four of those who accompanied him, he 
went his way. Who, having been proved, and found worthy, were made monks. After some time, when the holy man was now in his own land, 
he sent over others : and with them was done likewise. Who having been for some time under instruction, until their hearts were well grounded 
in wisdom, we sent them forth, appointing for father over them our holy 4 brother Christian, [t.e. O’Conairche, Bee p. 01, flip.] who was one of them, 
and adding of our own so many as would suffice to complete the number needed for an Abbacy. Which [Abbacy, so formed,] conceived, and 
gave birth to five daughters : and in this way does the seed sown multiply, and the number of monks increase daily, according to the desire and 
prophetic statement of Malachy.” 

These lengthened extracts from S. Bernard would give occasion for many remarks on their contents, did our space admit of them. The 
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most obvious most, however, be left to the reader’s intelligence and sagacity to add for himself. And it will suffice here to observe, that where it 
is said that the nations, or tribes, of Ireland, had heard the name of monk made use of, bat had never seen a real one, the meaning plainly is, 
that the persons connected with the body in this country had about them, in the eyes of the Abbot of Clairvaux, so little of the real character pro- 
perly belonging to the monastio institute, that they were but monks in name, and had yet to learn what a true monk was. And indeed it is worthy 
of remark, that we read but little of monks under that name (manach,) in the early Irish Annals before the twelfth century, the various indivi- 
duals of note whose obits occur in them being called rather by such names as seniors, sages , ( seanoir , sruith, or saoi ,) <kc. ; whereas the name 
(manach,) of monk is applied to those foreign ones introduced by Maolmogue, <fec., very commonly. 

Maolmogue, returning home through Scotland, was kindly entertained by King David on the way, and is said to have effected in return a 
miraculous cure for his son Henry, who was then suffering from illness. Not inclining, however, to make any delay there, he took ship for Ire- 
land, and arrived, after a prosperous voyage, at his old monastery of Bangor, to the very great delight of his friends in that part. And as soon 
as his return became more generally known, similar feelings of rejoicing shewed themselves all around, the people coming “ from their cities, and 
castles, and country parts, to see him ; and whithersoever he went, he was received with universal exultations" for, independently of all other con- 
siderations, the man that had made in those days a journey to Rome, and had come safely back to Ere, was a natural object of wonder and admi- 
ration among his countrymen. His return Dr. Lanigan assigns to A.D. 1140. 

“But it is not,” says Bernard, “ the receiving of honors, that engages his attention : but rather, the execution of the duties belonging to his 
legateship. In various places various conventions are assembled, so as that no district, or part of a district, should be left without its share of the 
fruits and advantages of his legatine office. The seed is sown upon all waters : there is no one able to hide himself from the influence of his 
anxious care. Not sex, not age, not condition, not profession, enters into his calculations. Among all alike the health-giving seed is scattered : 
among all alike the heavenly trumpet sends forth its note. To every quarter he speeds to pay his visits : to every district he rushes forth with 
the drawn sword of his tongue, to execute vengeance among the nations, and rebukes among the people. His terror falls on them that do eviL 
He proclaims to the ungodly ; — Cease from your ungodly ways ; and to the transgressors ; — Lift not up your horn. Religion is planted, propa- 
gated, cherished in every quarter. His eyes are upon them, and his care employed for their necessities. In the councils which are celebrated 
in all parts of the land, traditions of ancient date are revived, including, however, such only as were of acknowledged value, although become ob- 
solete through negligence on the part of those of the sacerdotal order. Nor is it only that those old ones are restored ; new ones also are devised. 
And all appointments promulgated by him, like decrees issued from heaven itself, are adopted, enforced, and secured in written records, in order 
to their preservation for posterity 

“ Ever from the day of his conversion,* to the end of his life, he lived without private property. No servants had he ; no handmaids, no 
country seats, nor see lands, nor revenues, in short, of any kind, ecclesiastical or secular, even when bishop. For his episcopal table there was 
nothing whatsoever provided or appointed, whereon a bishop might live : and not even a house of his own was he possessed of. But he was almost 
incessantly going round all the [different] parishes, [i.e. dioceses, of the country,] serving the Gospel, and living of the gospel, as the Lord had 
appointed him, saying, The labourer is worthy of his hire. Except that, not unfrequently, making the Gospel itself free of charges, he would 
bring with him some portion of the fruit of bis own labors, or of those of his own people, whereof to support himself and the others that were 
sharing in the labors of his ministry. Then, if ever he found occasion to rest for a time, it was his custom to do so in those holy places which 
he had himself planted in all parts of Ireland. And with whomsoever it had pleased him to make a sojourn, to their manners and observances 
lie would accommodate his own, contenting himself with their ordinary fare and way of living. There was nought in his food, nought in his 
raiment, whereby Mal&cby could be distinguished from his brethren : so much did he, exalted as he was, humble himself in all his ways. Finally, 
when he went forth to preach, with his companions about him on foot, on foot went he himself too, the one that was Bishop and Legate ! This 
was the apostolic method of proceeding, and so much the more worthy of observation in Malachy’s case, as it is but too seldom to be seen fol- 
lowed by others. A true heir of the Apostles he, whose life was such as this ! 

“ But it is worth while to notice after what sort he shares this inheritance with his brethren, like him descendants of the Apostles. They 
lord it over the heritage [of God ;] he, while free from all men, made himself servant of all. They either eat without preaching the Gospel, or 
else, preach the Gospel that they may eat Malachy, imitating Paul, eats, that he may preaoh the Gospel. They regard godliness as a founda- 
tion for pomp and gain. What Malachy claims for his inheritance, is, labour and travail. They think themselves happy, if they can but extend 
their bonlers. What Malachy glories in is extending his charity. They gather into their barns, and fill their wine-casks with what will suffice to 
burden their tables. Malachy gathers, in deserts and solitudes, materials whence to fill the skies. They, after having gotten in tithes and first- 
fruits, and oblations, aye and of Caesar’s benevolence, taxes also, and tributes, and other sources of income, to no end, are nevertheless of anxious 
mind, what they shall eat, and what they shall drink. Malachy, destitute of any of those advantages, yet enriches many out of the storehouse of 
faith. Their coveting, and their uneasiness, know no bounds. Malachy, coveting nothing, yet knows not of thinking for the morrow. They 
exact from the poor, what enables them to give to the rich. He solicits from the rich, what may enable him to sustain the poor. They make 
empty the purses of their subjects. He loads the altars with vows and peace offerings for their sins. They erect stately palaces, — exalt their 
towers and fortresses to heaven. Malachy, without having where to lay his head, does the work of an Evangelist. They mount their horses, and 
go forth with their bands of men, that eat the bread which costs them nothing, not that which is their own. Malachy, surrounded by his college 
of holy brethren, goes about on foot, bearing with him angels’ food, to satisfy the souls of the hungry. They will not so much as recognise the 
people of their flocks. He labours to instruct them. They honour the mighty and the proud. He chastises them. O Apostolic man ! whose 
character bears the noble stamp of so many and such mighty signs of his apostleship. What wonder, then, if wonderful deeds were wrought by one 
himself so wonderful. Yet not by him, but God, in him. For thou, (saith the Scripture,) art the Ood that doest wonders .” 

Whether the people of the Diocese of Connor, among whom Bishop Maolmogue had been waging spiritual war, attended on all occasions by 
“ that holy company of his disciples, that were never absent from his side,” — those people who knew nothing of the rendering of tithes or offer- 
ings, until he had instructed them in the nature, and necessity for the payment, of such tributes, would fully agree in some of the statements of 
Bernard, now quoted, appears not very certain. It seems pretty clear, however, that the shining merit of extraordinary veneration for the church 
of Rome and its head, on the part of his Irish friend, was a virtue which, in Bernard’s eyes, added a double lustre to all others to be met with in 
the same personage, if it did not actually assist materially in calling into being others that may never otherwise have existed. 

To the part of Maolmogue’s life now under consideration belong three letters of some interest, addressed to him by S. Bernard, and relating 
chiefly to the introduction into Ireland of the monks of Bernard’s order, whom they had agreed on establishing in this island. (They may be 
seen m Archbp. Ussher’s SyUoge, Nos. 42, 43, 44.) In the first, the writer intimates, that, whereas a desire has been expressed to him that two 
of those monks should be sent over before the rest, in order to select a suitable spot for their first establishment in Ireland, on consulting 
with his brethren, it had been determined that it was better not so to separate those who were to go : that all would be ready before veiy long ; 
and that Maolmogue himself might fix on a suitable position for them ; a place that might be circumstanced somewhat like Clairvaux itself, “ a- 
part from the turmoils of the world.” In the second, Bernard states, that, in compliance with Maolmogue’s request, he now sent over to him a 
small company to form “ a seed” of the new order for Ireland ; — a seed sown by himself, and to be watered by his correspondent. The third of 
these letters throws a somewhat fuller light on the kind of intercourse then maintained between the two parties concerned, and appears worth 
citing here at some length. Omitting an introductory portion, of a rather general character, which forms about a third of the entire epistle, the 
remainder is of the following tenor : — 

“ Our children, yea those children that are your own as well as ours, we are the more anxious in commending to your affectionate regards, 
considering how far they are to be separated from ourselves. You know that our whole confidence in determining to send them, after God, was 
grounded in this, that it appeared not a lawful course for us to refuse to acquiesce in the prayers of your holiness. Do, then, that which is worthy 
of you, in embracing and cherishing them in all the bowels of your charity. Never, upon any occasion, let your solicitude and attention on their 
behalf grow lukewarm, lest that be lost which your right hand hath planted. That the house is already, indeed, making good progress, we have 
learned, both from your own letter, and also from the statements of our brethren, [which describe it as] multiplying its acquisitions both in tem- 

S oraliies and spiritualties. For which we present our hearty congratulations, and with all our soul offer thanks to God, and to your paternal so- 
litude. And seeing that there is still need of great watchfulness, (as in a new place, and in a land unaccustomed to monastic religion, yea, that 
has never even had any experience therein,) we beseech you, in the Lord, not to withdraw your hand, but rather what you have begun well, to 
finish to perfection. 

“ As for our brethren that have returned from that place, we, for our part, should have been well pleased had they remained. And possibly 
some occasion was afforded them, in the less disciplined habits of the brethren of your country ; in this, especially, that they appear less readily to 
acquiesce in their suggestions relative to those matters wherein they themseves lhad previously had no experience. 

“ Our and your dearest son Christian, we send back to you as fully instructed as has been possible, in what relates to our order, likely also, 
as we trust, to take henceforth an increased interest in its observances. Nor must you wonder that we send not with him a larger number of 
brethren : as we neither found among our brethren suitable ones readily disposed to acquiesce ; nor felt inclined to force the reluctant Our 


* N.B. “ Conversion with writers of the middle ages, is used to signify entering into orders, or into the monastio state. 8o, in a Book qf Penances, supposed to have 
been compiled in the Seventh Century, any olerical person, returning “ after his conversion" to cohabit with his wife, is condemned, as well as the wife also, to seven 
years! penance on bread sad water, f See Lanigan, iv. 387.) 
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dearly beloved brother Robert, like a son of obedience, has in this instance again complied with our entreaties. Yours it will be to second bin 
exertions ; that your house may make progress in its buildings and other necessary departments. This suggestion further we offer to your paternal 
consideration, viz. that you should persuade religious men, and such as you may hope will prove of use to the monastery, to join their order; 
seeing that this will be most advantageous to the house, and the persons in question will be most easily acted on by your influence. Good health 
attend your holiness, always remembering us in Christ [our Lord.]’' 

From this letter it seems, that the French monks under S. Bernard's care had no great relish for the mission to Ireland, those of the Tatter 
country not readily adopting their foreign practices and proposed improvements on their own system. Some, it appears, of those that came first 
over, were soon disgusted with their Irish friends, and making their way home again to Clairvaux, brought back such a report of the state of matters 
here, and the treatment they had met with, as rendered others of their community not over anxious to try the same experiment. The Order of 
St Bernard, or the Cis tertian Order, as it was called, took root, notwithstanding, and flourished, in Ireland. 

Of the powers of which Maolmogue secured to himself the exercise in his capacity of Legate, a specimen is furnished in his appointment of 
a bishop for the city of Cork : of which Bernard writes thus : — 

“ A city of Ireland, named Cork, was without a bishop. The subject of electing one was discussed. A disagreement between opposing parti** 
ensued, each, (as is often the case,) wishing to constitute a prelate of their own choosing, not God’s. Malachy, having heard of the dissension, 
came thither, and convoking the clergy and paople, took means to unite the hearts and votes of the discordant parties. And having persuaded 
them that the whole business ought to be left to himself, on whom devolved the chief responsibility connected with that as well as the other 
churches of Ireland, he immediately nominated to the post, not any of the nobles of the land, but rather one of poor condition, whom he knew to 
be lloly and learned, but who belonged to a different part of the country. He is sought for . . . [and at length brought] to Malachy, who 
took and placed him in the episcopal chair, the clergy and people confirming the act by their approbation." 

Of the opposition which Maolmogue sometimes met with from persons of different views from his own, in matters relating to faith or prac- 
tice, Bernard gives the following remarkable specimen, connected with the controversy concerning transubstantiation. 

“ There was in Lismore a certain clergyman, of exemplary life, as it is said, but whose faith was of a different character. He being wise to 
some extent in his own eyes, presumed to say, that in the Eucharist there was but a Sacrament, and not the substance of a Sacrament : that is, 
only a sanctifying [of the element,] and not any corporeal reality. On which subject having been spoken to by Malachy in private, and that 
repeatedly, but all to no purpose, he is summoned to a public inquiry, apart however from the laity, that he might, if possible, be brought to 
amendment, and not be confounded. In a meeting, therefore, of the clergy, the man was given opportunity to answer in defence of his opinion. 
And when he attempted, with all the power of a genius of no mean order, to assert and defend his erroneous views, Malachy disputing against 
them and exposing their unsoundness, overcome in the judgment of all present, he left the meeting, confounded indeed, but not amended. His 
remark was, that he was not beaten by reasoning, but overpowered by the bishop’s authority. * And you, Malachy,’ adds he, * have confounded 
me without cause to day, in that you have spoken in opposition to the truth, ana against your own conscience.’ 

“ Grieved at seeing the man so hardened, and yet more vexed at the injury done the faith, and alarmed at the peril that assailed it, Malachy 
convokes the church, argues publicly against the erring individual, admonishes him publicly to repentance. The Bishops, and all the Clergy, 
urging him to the same effect, upon his refusing to acquiesce, anathematise him as contumacious, denouncing him for a heretic. Not even so 
brought to his senses, ( It is the man,’ he says, * that you are all favouring, rather than the truth. No respect, however, for persons shall influence 
me to forsake truth.’ Moved with indignation at such language, the holy man says, ‘ The Lord make you to confess the truth, even of necessity/ 
* Amen,’ replied he ; and the meeting thereupon separated. 

u Branded with such a stain as this, he now meditates flight, unable to abide the name of dishonor and infamy. And so, taking with him 
what belonged to him, he was going his way, when a sudden fit of illness obliges him to stay his pace : and his strength failing, he throws himself 
down upon the ground exhausted and weary. A wandering maniac, coming accidentally to the place, falls in with the man, and asks him what 
is he doing there. The other makes answer, that he had been seized with serious illness, and was unable either to proceed or return. Where- 
upon he again says, 1 This is nothing else than your death sickness.’ And these words spake he not of himself : but it was the Lord, who thus ap- 
propriately reproved, by the lips of the insane, one that had refused to give heed to the sane counsels of those that had the use of their senses. 
And he adds, * Return home, I will give you help.’ In fine, he returns, with this creature for a guide, into the city; returns to his right mind, and 
to the mercy of the Lord. In the same hour the Bishop is sent for, the truth acknowledged, error disavowed. He confesses ; receives absolution 
of his offence ; — asks for the viaticum. It is given to the reconciled offender, and almost in the one instant, his misbelief is rejected orally, and 
dissolved in death." 

Among other parts of Bernard’s narrative, which wear a suspicious aspect, and appear to contain internal evidence of truth and consistency 
having been at times lost sight of by this lively and brilliant writer, in the flow of eloquence and eulogiura, those which relate to his hero’s prin- 
ciples and conduct in regard to ecclesiastical property, are deserving of particular attention. Nor does their character ,in this point of view, ap- 
pear to have altogether escaped the notice of the sharp-sighted Lanigan ; who, however, employs his best efforts to gloss over the difficulty : as 
may be seen in the following note of his on the subject : (from his Ec. Hist. iv. 116.) 

“ What is here said," (i.e. by S. Bernard,) says Dr. Lanigan, “of St. Malachy not having any fixed mensal income, or, as St. Bernard ex- 
presses it, that nothing was assigned for the episcopal mensa , on which the bishop might live, cannot mean, that there was no property really be- 
longing to the see of Down, but that St. Malachy, who delighted in poverty, di4 not choose to exact the mensal portion from the erenachs or 
corbes, who had got the church lands into their possession and management. In like manner, he refused to accept of the lands, that had be- 
longed to the monastery of Bangor, and allowed them to be enjoyed by a corbe. Even while archbishop of Armagh, he possessed no property 
peculiar to himself ; for St. Bernard states, that from the first day of his conversion until his death, he lived without any thing of his own, sine propria 
vixit. pJowitis certain, that there was property, and that considerable, annexed to the see of Armagh ; otherwise how could the usurping family have 
been so eager to keep hold of it, or why should Maurice, [i.e. Murtogh,] and then Neill, or Nigellus, have seized upon it after the death of Cel- 
8us? But whatever there was due to the bishop personally, St Malachy gave it up ; yet it cannot be supposed, that the rents or dues necessary 
for the expenses of the cathedral, the support of the officiating clergy, the repairs of churches, &c., were not exacted. All that St Malachy could 
or would ao was to resign his own peculiar portion, which he probably ordered to be assigned to the stock intended for the poor." 

But this explanation, whatever it be worth, will not serve to set all to rights ; nor will it account for the strange difference observable be- 
tween the modes of procedure adopted by Maolmogue, as recorded by his friend, in the two very closely similar cases of Bangor and Armagh. 
In each there had existed for many ages an Irish ecclesiastical establishment of ancient fame, founded by a distinguished saint and father of the 
Irish church, and governed in after time by a series of most eminent successors. In each case the institution had become possessed of extensive 
property, and in each that property had become, for some generations previously to Maomogne's time, the hereditary possession of a particular 
sept, out of which were elected “ corbes," or nominal abbots, lay persons, to hold, and be the owners of it, for the time being. In the case of 
Armagh, this course of procedure is represented as a most horrible and dying sin, those that were parties to it being styled, a “ sinfhl and adul- 
terous generation,” a “damned progeny," “ that deserved to be punished with any kind of death." And eventually Maolmogne is described as at 
length succeeding in exterminating and supplanting them, though not without repeatedly imperilling his life in the contest. At Bangor, however, 
Maolmogne becomes himself a party to an arrangement much similar to that which had been, with such passionate indignation, denouncedin the 
case of Armagh : and when the reputed and acknowledged proprietor, his own uncle, proposed to restore the possessions of Bangor to his nephew, as 
abbot of the renewed institution there, for the church’s use and benefit, Maolmogne, we are told, through love of poverty, declined accepting for 
the chnrch what was of right her own, and on the contrary “ caused one to be elected, according to custom," for “ corbe," to be put in possession 
of the landed property in question. Are we to conclude from this, that the violent straggle engaged in to secure the coarbship of Patrick, and 
wrest it from the hands of the old family, was a contest merely for spiritual power and authority, ana that so far as worldly substance or landed pro- 
perty was concerned, Maolmogue had no objection to that portion of the church's interest continuing to be left in the hands of those who had so 
long usurped it for their own ? exhibiting, in fact, every desire, that it should so continue to be held, and belong to coarbs elected according to 
custom ? 

Perhaps, after all, it may have been the case, that other influences besides that of a love of poverty for its own sake, may have cooperated in 
disposing Maolmogue to content himself with the site of Bangor Abbey, allowing its lands to continue still the property of others. At all events, 
the party that came into possession of them, shewed not much gratitude to him for the advantage ; but, displayed, on the contrary, no little hos- 
tility towards him, and offered violent opposition to some of his proceedings. 

Among the other studies which engaged the attention of the indefatigable Maolmogne, that of ecclesiastical architecture appears to have oc- 
cupied a place : and one of the improvements which he souglk to introduce, or promote, in his native land, was the exemplification of a better 
style of church-building than what was ordinarily adopted in the country. This was an improvement, however, which was not effected without 
much opposition, and the excitement of violent ill-feeling, as appears from the following narrative, set forth by our biographer : — 

“ The person who had been assigned the property belonging to Bangor Monastery, ungrateful for this benefit, behaved himself thenceforth 
and ever after in the most insolent manner towards him and his, giving him trouble on every occasion, in every quarter laying plots for him, and 
remarking in a spirit of detraction on bis proceedings. But it was not with impunity. He had an only son, who, following his father's example. 
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and Yentaring, himself also, to give Malachy some annoyance, met with his death in the coarse of the same year. It came about thus. It seemed 
to Malachy, that there ought to be constructed in Bangor an Oratory of stone, similar to those which he had seen erected in other countries. And 
when he had commenced laying the foundations, the people of the place were struck with wonder at them, because there were as yet no build- 
ings of the sort to be met with in that country. But that evil-minded youth, (presumptuous and insolent fellow as he was,) not content with 
wondering, must exhibit indignation also. From which indignation he conceived sorrow, and brought forth ungodliness. And, going about as a 
busy-body among the people, he would occupy himself at one time with secret calumny, at another with open abuse, remarking on the man's un- 
steadiness of character, expressing a horror at his innovating spirit, and exaggerating the expenses he was incurring. 

“ By venomous observations of this sort having excited ana induced many to join him in hindering the work, ( Follow me,’ says he to them, 
* and let us not allow that, whioh should not be done except by our authority, to be done in despite of us.' With as many, therefore, as he could 
possibly persuade, he comes down to the place, and, finding the man of God, accosts him directly ; (the one that was first author of the mischief 
being first to speak :) * Good Sir,’ said he, therefore have you thought proper to introduce a novelty such as this into our district? We are 
Scots,* not Frenchmen. What folly is this ? What occasion was there for a work so superfluous, so superb, as we have here? Where will a 
poor and needy creature, such as you, find means to complete it ? Who shall see its completion ? What presumption it is, to engage in a work you 
can never, I will not say, finish, but even see finished ? This is more a madman's act, than that of a wise person, to attempt what exceeds all 
moderation, what is quite above your power, and beyond your means. Quit then, quit, cease from this frenzy. At all events, we can not allow 
It, we shall not endure it’ This he said, betraying, rather, what his will was, than considering how far his power could go. For those on whose 
aid he had reckoned, and whom he had brought with him, were changed on seeing the object of their attack, and refused now to support its 
author.” [The story then goes on say, that Maolmogue told him in reply, that the work should certainly be finished, but that he should not see 
its completion : and that the young man accordingly died the same year. Whereupon his father charged Maolmogue with being the author of 
his death ; but only brought himself into further trouble, by attempting to oppose one of such power and authority as the saintly Legate-Bishop.] 

But it is time that we should press on to the closing period of Maolmogue’s life. His death took plack at Clairvaux, in 1148, but not until 
he had engaged in a fresh effort to secure for Ireland the honor of the Palls. Of this Bernard speaks in the words following : — 

“ He was not a little vexed at Ireland’s continuing still destitute of the Pall, as being one zealous for Sacraments, f and ill content that his 
nation should be deprived of the benefit of any single one of them. And remembering the promise that had been made him by Pope Innocent, 
he was the more grieved to think, that no application had been made for its fulfilment, while he was yet alive. But, having met with a favorable 
occasion in the circumstance, that Pope Eugenius was now elevated to the supreme government [of the Church], and that word had come that he 
had, at this very time, arrived in France, he rejoiced at having found so convenient an opportunity of urging the request He reckoned strongly 
upon him, as being of such a character, and promoted from such an order : but more especially on account of his having been one of the children 
of his own Clairvaux : so that with him he did not apprehend that he should meet with any difficulty. The Bishops are, therefore, convoked, a council 
held, matters requiring immediate attention discussed for three days. On the fourth day, the subject of sending for the Pall is brought before 
the meeting. The proposal is agreed to, on condition that the request be made through some other agent. However, as the journey was shorter, 
and the expedition appeared, for Qua reason, the more tolerable, there was none that would presume to oppose his purpose and will. And so, the 
assembly having broken up, Malachy sets forth on his journey." 

Being, however, subjected to some unavoidable delays in Scotland and England, he was unable to cross the Channel in time to arrive at 
Clairvaux before Pope Eugenius had left it He reached the place in October, 1148, and was received with great joy by his friends there. But it 
was soon to be interrupted. After he had spent four or five days with them, he was seized, on the Festival of St. Luke, (Oct 18th,) with a fever, which 
soon terminated fatally. His departure took place on the 2nd of November following, in the 54th year of his age. The description of his dying 
scene, and of the circumstances connected with it, as given by Bernard, is marked by outpourings of the most pathetic eloquence. But these are topics 
on which we may not dwell at any further length at present Suffice it to add, that although Maolmogue succeeded not in his hope to see the 
Pontiff Eugenius, and ask him for the Palls, yet it was not veiy long till they were obtained for Ireland. Eugenius, when a monk of Clairvaux, 
may have heard much there about a country in which the famous abbot of that place was so deeply interested. He could hardly fail to hear 
somewhat of it on occasion of his visit in 1148, after so much intercourse had occurred between St Bernard and his monks, on the one hand, and 
Maolmogue and his Irish friends, on the other. Nor could he, after Maolmogue's death, remain ignorant of the circumstances connected with it, 
or of the object which had given occasion to his visit Neither is it likely that Bernard would fail to impress on the pope, who had been one of his 
own monks, the necessity of attending to the dying desires of their Irish friend. Accordingly, in 1 151, this Pope Eugenius sent over his Legate, 
John Paparo, with the Palls for Ireland ; who distributed them at the Synod of Kells, in March 1152, to the four archbishops, (then first so con- 
stituted,) of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. Thus, Ere at length arrived at “ the plenitude of honor” while the Bishop of Borne was at 
length on the fair way to obtain the plenitude of power, over her long disobedient, stiffnecked, and gainsaying children. 

Our account of Maolmogue’s life would be incomplete were we not to add, that he was canonised in 1100, or thereabouts, by Pope Clement 
(the IUrd. probably, ) being the first saint, of those that lived and labored in “ the Island of Saints," of whose obligation to a Roman Pontiff for 
such an honor we have any authentic record. Erard, indeed, supposed to have died in the beginning of the 8th century, was canonised by 
Pope Leo IX., in 1052, according to Lanigan, (iii. 106.) But he had left Ireland to reside at Ratisbon, in Bavaria: and we speak here only of 
those numberless other Irish Saints, who flourished in their native land, from the introduction of the Gospel into it until the 12th century. 


Resuming now the series of our citations from the Four Masters, interrupted at A.D. 1129, we meet, at A.D. 1130, 
with one which has been already given in the preceding Life of Maolmogue, (at p. 95, above,) but which, with one or two other 
shorter ones already similarly given to the reader, may, without inconvenience, be repeated in their proper places among the 
extracts which follow ; in order that the remaining portion of the series may he as complete in itself as that which has been so 
far set forth from the Annals, down the death of the famous Kellach. 

A.C. 1130. “ An expedition was made by O'Lochlain, i.e. Conor, son of Donnell, and the [men of the] North of Ireland, into Ulidia. The 
Ulidians assembled to give them battle. On their coming up to one another, a fierce battle ensues between them. The Ulidians were in the 
end overpowered, and a slaughter made of them, wherein fell Hugh O’Linchy, Lord of Dalaradia, Gillapatrick Mac Sherry, Lord of Dalboyn, 
Durelvy Mac Artain, and various others beside. And they, [Conor and his forces,] plundered the country as far as to the East of the Ardes, 
both lay property and churches : and they carried off a thousand prisoners, and many thousands of cows and horses. The Nobles of Ulidia, 
headed by their Lords, come afterwards to Armagh, to have a meeting with Conor, when they made peace and alliance, and left hostages with 
him.” 

The war mentioned in this passage was, as we have already seen, (pp . 94, 95, nip.) that which ended in the expulsion of 
Maolmogue from the North of Ireland, and compelled him to reside for a time as an exile in the South. 

A.C. 1131. M Murtogh O'Hanratty, Coarb of Cojnhghall, died in Armagh, the third of October.” (See p. 92, sup . note.) 

A.C. 1132. “ Maolmogue O’Morgair sits in the Coarbship of Patrick, at the request of the clergy of Ireland." 

The form of this entry is peculiar, and worth notice. Preceding Coarbs had been appointed by consent of the laity and 
clergy. (See at A.D. 1020, and 1106, of these Extracts.) But Maolmogue assumed the office by desire of the clergy , (Bishops 
Gille and Malchus in particular,) the wishes of the laity not being, it would seem, taken into consideration in the matter, as 
usual. He had however, of course, effective support from some of the laity also, Conor OBrien, Ac. 

A.C. 1133. u Conaang, son of Dudalehe, Vice-erenach of Armagh, died. . . . Murtogh, Coarb of Patrick, made a visitation of Tirowen, 
and received his tribute of cows and horses, and left his blessing 

u An expedition was made by Cormao Mac Carthy, and Conor O'Brien, into Cojunanght, and they killed Cathal, son of Cathal, O'Conor, 
Prinoe Royal of Connaught, and Gilla-na-naov O’Flynn, Chief of Sil-Maeileruain, [in the now Co. Roscommon,] and they demolished Dunmorn, 
[now Doon, 4 miles E. of Westport, Co. Mayo,] and Dunmore, [now Dunmore, Co. Galway.] They returned, after all, without hostages. . . . 

M A conference was held between Turlogh O’Connor, [king of Connaught,] and Conor O’Brien, with the chief of the clergy of Connaught 
and Munster, at A wall- Kehemy, [ii. Kearney’s Orchard, near Usney, Co. Westmeath,] when a year’s peace was made between them. . . . 

“ A great expedition of all Leath-Mhogha, headed by Cormac Mac Carthy, and Conor O’Melaghlin, [properly, O'Brien. R.K.] was made 


* By this n ami the ancient Irish were commonly called, until about the beginning of the eleventh century ; when it began to be applied exclusively to the 
inhabitants of Scotland. See the word Scottish again used to imply Irish, at e 03, l. 2 sup. 

4 The word Sacrmments was used in the middle ages not merely to signify those ordinances whioh are now so called, bat so as to include also various other matters 

connected with religion beside them. So, Bernard calls the PmU a Sacrament 
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against Connaught, and they slew the grandson of Cathal O'Conor, and Gilla-na-naov O'Flynn, lord of Sil-Mulroney; ind burned Dunmorne* and 
Dunmore, and returned without peace or hostages." 

On this last passage Dr. O’Donovan observes ; 44 This is a repetition, [i.e. of the Four Masters’,] but as it has been evi- 
dently copied from a different authority, the Editor deems it right to let it stand.” 

It is observable that the second entry above suffices to prove, that although Maolmogue O’Morgair had, in 1132, assumed 
the Coarbship of Patrick, and endeavoured to assert his claim to it in some parts of Ulster, yet in the most important portion 
of the province, Conor O’Lochlainn’s principality of Tyrone, (including the present counties of Derry and Tyrone, &c.,) such 
claim was not acknowledged, Murtogh being received as Coarb in all that territory, and obtaining his tribute of horses and cows 
from its people, and leaving them his benediction, as the rightful representative of their great Apostle. Were we, indeed, to 
credit Bernard’s account, Maolmogue, during the last two years of Murtogh’s coarbship, discharged energetically the duties of 
the episcopal office in all the Province, (in uni versa provincial the city of Armagh alone excepted. But this we must regard 
as one of those flowery parts of his narrative, where prejudice, in favor of a bosom friend, inclined the Abbot of Clairvaux 
to speak less accurately in accordance with truth, and to magnify the extent of the labors and acceptance of his favorite, beyond 
what the testimony of more sober history appears to warrant. 

A.C. 1134. “ Ivar O’Hegan, by whom was built the Regies, [or Abbey Church,] of Paul and Peter in Armagh, died at Rome on his pilgrim- 
age. . . . The Church, built by Cormac, son of Mac Carthy, king of Cashel, was consecrated by a Synod of the clergy of Ireland, which had 
assembled together [for the purpose.] 

** Murtogh, son of Donnell, son of Awley, Coarb of Patrick, died after the victory of martyrdom and penitence, on the 17th of September. 
Niall, son of Hugh, was appointed to the Coarbship of Patrick. A change of Abbots [followed] at Armagh, Maolmogue CMorgair [being sub- 
stituted] in place of Niall. Maolmogue [went] afterwards on a visitation tour in Munster, and obtained his tribute." 

Here the Annals, we see, mention the death of the Coarb Murtogh in language such as they apply commonly to the decease 
of good men, recording, in their own style, that he died penitent for his sins, and triumphant over sufferings which he bore 
with the spirit of a martyr. But, “ notwithstanding the good character given of him in the text,” says Dr. O ’Donovan, 44 St. 
Bernard pronounces damnation to him as well as Niall :” stating, that he departed from this life to eternal perdition, to live 
still, however, in an heir of his own choosing, not less wicked than himself. So opposite were the views taken of some practical 
matters connected with religion, by the native Irish writers, and the great doctors of the Church of Rome, in those days. 

A.C. 1136. “ Flann Ua Sionaigb, Warden of the Bachall-Isa, died after choice penitence. Maelisa O’Hainmire, viz. the Bishop of Waterford, 
and aieh-senior of the Gael, died at Lismore-Mochuda, after the eighty-eighth year of his age. . , . . 

“Maolmogue 0 Morgair, Coarb of Patrick, purchased the BachaU-Ita , and took it from its cave the 2nd. day of the month of July. 

“ Derry-Columkille, with its churches, was burned, on the 30th of March. . . . Clonard, Kells, Rathlury, and many other churches, were 
burned. .... Moynee, [Co. Roscommon,] Moylurg, [id.] and Corran, [Co. Sligo,] were burned by the Conmhaicne men. Roscommon was 
plundered and burned by the same party a month afterwards." 

A.C. 1136. “ Conor, son of Donnell O’Lochlainn, Lord at first of Oileach, and [subsequently] king of all the North, including the [Kinel- 
Conaill, and] Kinel-Owen, the Ulidians, and Oriel-men, and Royal Heir of Ireland also, was treacherously assassinated by the men of Moy- 
Ithe. ... A visitation of Munster [was made] by Maolmogue O’Morgair, Coarb of Patrick. A change of Abbots [takes place] at Armagh, 
viz. Niall, son of Hugh, [being substituted] in place of Maolmogue. . . . Maolmogue O’Morgair resigned the Coarbship of Patrick for the 
sake of God." 

Here we have Maolmogue, who had already visited Munster in 1134, making a second visitation of the same Province, as 
Coarb of Patrick. It was, perhaps, the only quarter where he could, with much facility, 41 obtain his full demand.” Nor do we 
read in the Annals of his having been received in any other territory as a visitor in the same capacity. During his absence in 
Munster, the friends of the 44 schismatic” Niall appear to have seized on the opportunity of reinstating their favorite in the ab- 
bacy of Armagh. Whereupon Maolmogue, despairing perhaps of being able ever to secure the post completely for himself, 
thought good to resign his pretensions to it. This was done, say the Annalists, 41 for God’s sake ;” i.e. to terminate the ungodly 
strife in which both parties had become involved about the matter. 

A.C. 1137. 44 A[nother] change of Abbots [takes place] at Armagh, viz. the Erenach of Derry [being substituted] in place of Niall, son of 
Hugh. 

A.C. 1138. “ Gillachrist O’Morgair, Bishop of Clogher, a Doctor of eminence for wisdom and piety, a shining lamp that enlightened laity 
and clergy, by preaching and practice, a diligent and earnest servant of God, a shepherd over the Church at large, died, and was buried in the 
Regie* of Peter and Paul in Armagh. 

“ Maolpatrick O’Drugan, a Doctor learned in the wisdom of the Irish, Arch-lector of Armagh, Head of the counsel of Western Europe, for 
devoutness and piety, died on his pilgrimage in the island of Lough-Crea, [ije. at Moin-na-hinnse, near Roscrea, Co. Tipperary,] on the 2nd of 
January. 

“ The visitation of Munster [was made] a first time by the Coarb of Patrick, son to the Poet ; and he obtained his tribute. 

“ Cormac, son of Murray Mao Carthy, King of Desmond, and the Bishop-king of Ireland of his age, for bestowing of wealth and valuables 
on the clergy and the churches, a promoter of civil as well as ecclesiastical improvements, was treacherously assassinated in his own house by 
Turlogh, son of Dermod O’Brien, and the two sons of OConor Kerry." 

In the preceding extracts mention occurs twice of the person who, through Maolmogue’s influence, (as Bernard tells us, 
p. 98 sup.) was appointed to succeed him in the primacy of Ireland. He is said, at AD. 1137, to have been previously Erenach 
of Derry ; and at A.D. 1 138, to have been the son of a Poet. His name, which occurs in various other places of the Annals, 
though not in either of those just cited, was Gilla Mac Liag, (for which Bernard and other Latin writers commonly substitute 
Gelasius) : and he is also called sometimes, the son, and sometimes, grandson, of Rury, or Roderick. It is worth observing, 
that the name Mac Liag occurs in two or three other places in the Annals, and in each, in connection with poetic reputation, 
viz. at 1015, [ properly , 1010,] 1030, and 1048. At the first of these places have this entry ; 44 Mac Liag, i.e. Murtogh, son of 
Cuceartach, Chief Poet (ard ollav) of Ireland at that time, died :” on which Dr. O’Donovan adds the note following ; — 

“ Mac Liag. — He was chief poet and secretary to Brian Boramha, and is said to have written a life of that celebrated monarch, of which 
copies were extant in the last century ; but no copy of this work is now known to exist. . . He also wrote several poems still extant . . . 
In the Annals of Clonmacnoise Mao Liag is called, 1 Arch poet of Ireland, a very good man, and one that was in wonderful favor with king 
Biyan.’ ” 

At A.D. 1030, again, we have, “ Cumara, son of MacLiag, Chief Poet of Ireland, died.” Andagain, at A.D. 1048, the Annals 
record that 44 Kenfeladh O’Quill, chief poet (ollav,) of Munster, son to Cumara, and grandson of Mac Liag, was killed by a son of 
Teigue O’Mulroney.” Of this Kenfeladh, 44 it is stated, that he wrote a poem of 160 verses on the death of Eoghan, grand- 
nephew of Brian Borumha, who was killed in Ossory in the year 1027.” — O'Donovan. It seems not unlikely that the 
Erenach of Derry chosen to succeed Maolmogue was one of the same family : and if so, we have here again another 
indication of the influence exercised by the O’Briens of Munster and their friends, in helping to remodel the old 
ecclesiastical system of Ireland, and accommodate its form to that which existed generally in other lands. The Four 
Masters, in mentioning the death of Gilla mac Liag at A.D. 1173, state that he was then in the 87th year of his 
age ; and that he had been 44 in the abbacy of Columkille in Derry, before his promotion to the Coarbship of Patrick, 16 years.” 
Thus he would seem to have been bora in 1087, become abbot of Deny in 1121, and of Armagh in 1137 ; and to have filled 
the latter office, combined with that of Primate, for about 36 years. This long incumbency, aided by the weight of his high chap 
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r&cter, gave him abundant opportunity to confirm and cany out the plans for church improvement in Ireland set forth by his 
predecessor Maolmogue. He received the Pall at the Synod of Kells in 1162, and surviving till after the Anglo-Norman In- 
vasion, gave his assent to the Decrees of the famous Cashel Synod, held by authority of Henry II., king of England, in 1172. 
The first recorded act of Gilla mac Liag as Coarb, was to visit his friends in Munster, and collect his tribute among them. 

Gilla-Christ O’Morgair, abovementioned, was brother to Maolmogue, and was the same as 4 * Christian,” of whose death a 
notice occurs, accompanied with terms of such high commendation, in S. Bernard’s Memoir of his brother’s Life. (See p. 98 sup.) 

A.C. 1139. “ A year’s peace made between the men of Monster and those of Leinster by the Coarb of Patrick, and the BachaU-Isa. Mael- 
brighde O’Brolchain, Bishop of Armagh, and Head of the piety of the North of Ireland, a pattern of wisdom, gentleness, and loving kindness, 
died, after worthy penitence, on the 29th of January. Niail, son of Hugh, son of Maelisa, Coarb of Patrick for a time, died after intense 
penitence." 

There is something touching, — after all the struggling between Maolmogue and his opponents, concerning the ancient ab- 
bacy, and newly created metropolitan archbishopric, of Armagh, which has come under our notice in what precedes, — in our 
meeting with the quiet obituary notice of one of the last of the old and independent Bishops of Armagh , contained in the above 
ex^rat The name of Maelbrighde O’Brolchain, although not of sufficient consequence to occupy a place in the narratives re- 
maining to us of that unhappy strife, comes down to posterity with the better memorial of his having been endowed with such 
personal qualifications, as were associated, in traditions derived from the purest ages of the faith, with the episcopal character. 
Gentleness, goodness, piety, were the traits of disposition which were honorably acknowledged on his monument. And happy 
would it have been for Ireland, had those gifts and graces more generally adorned her children, and such of them especially as 
occupied positions of prominence and influence in Church and State, in the same age. 

Ware, in his usual erroneous way, speaks thus of this distinguished individual, in his Life of the Coarb Gille, or Gelasius : 
“ On the 29th of January, 1139, Mael-Bridgid O-Brolcain, Suffragan to this Prelate, (and whom some call Bishop of Armagh,) 
a man of great virtues, died the true statement of the fact being, that “ Maelbrighde O’Brolchain, Bishop of Armagh, whom 
some, (or at least Ware and Harris ,) call Suffragan to Gelasius,” died at the time specified. Ware cannot surely but have 
known, that the “ some” who call Maelbrighde Bishop of Armagh, include all the ancient testimonies available on fie subject 

A.C 1140. “ The Coarb of Patrick, [i.e. Gilla mac Liag, went] on a visitation tour in Connaught for the first time ; and obtained a liberal tri- 
bute. And it was agreed by Turlogh O’Conor and the Nobles of Connaught, to place their churches in subjection to his control. Whereupon 
the Coarb of Patrick, and his Congregation, left a blessing on the king and on the Nobles of Connaught." 

This entry is of interest, as exhibiting the first recorded submission of the Connaught men to the new regime introduced 
by Maolmogue O’Morgair at Armagh, and the first visitation of the place by a Coarb of Patrick since Kellach’s time. It also 
indicates the accuracy of Maolmogue ’s judgment, as evinced in the choice of one to succeed to the Abbacy of Armagh, whose per- 
sonal influence might help to continue and complete the ecclesiastical reforms which he sought to introduce into Ireland. 

A.C. 1142. 44 O’Kebechaiu, Abbot of Lismore-Mochuda, killed by Teigue O’Kennedy .... Conor, son of Dermod O’Brien, Supreme 
King of the two Provinces of Munster, Pillar of the valour and prowess of Leath-mogha, died at Killaloe, after the victory of repentance ; and the 
sovereignty of all Munster was immediately thereupon assumed by Turlogh O’Brien.” 

A.C. 1143. 44 Murrogh O’Melaghlin, King of Meath and its Fortuatha, [i.e. border territories,] was made prisoner by Turlogh O’Conor, king 
of Connaught, while under protection of the relics [mind, 4 i.e. sacred relics, for swearing upon,’] and securities of Ireland. They were as follows : 
-—The Altar of Kiaran, [at Clonmacnoise,] with its relics. The Shrine of Kiaran. The Oreineach [or * gold ornamented’ relic, probably a Cro- 
sier.] The Great Matthew, [i.e. a copy of St, Matthew’s Gospel.] The Abbot and Prior, and two beside, of each community belonging to the 
Church. Murray O’Dutfy, the Archbishop, the lord of Connaught, and his chieftains. The Coarb of Patrick and the BachaU-Isa. The Coarb 
of Feichin, and Feicbin’s Bell. And the Boban [i.«. probably a Bell,] of Kevin. All these were pledged between Turlogh and Murrogh, that 
there should be no treachery, no guile, no defection of one from the other, no blinding,* no imprisoning, and no encroaching on Murrogh’s tern* 
tory or land, nnless his offence were made evident to the sureties, and that they were to pronounce him discharged from their protection. Yet, 
notwithstanding, was there no offence made manifest against him, although he was taken. He was let out, however, at the end of a month after, 
through the interference of his sureties, and conveyed by those sureties into Munster : while the kingdom of Meath was given by Turlogh to his 
own son Conor.” 

A.C. 1145. 44 A lime-kiln, sixty feet long on each side, was constructed by Gilla mac Liag, Coarb of Patrick, and the Congregation of Patrick 
in general, opposite Eamhain-Macha, [i.e. the Navan Fort, as it is now called, on the west side of Armagh.]” 

A.C. 1146. 44 Cormao O’Casey, Archbishop of Leinster , died.” 

N.B. — This was one of the last of the old race of the Irish 44 archbishops ,” described at page 16 of this Memoir. Gregory 
was at this time Bishop of Dublin , as he had been since Oct. 2, 1121 : and he was made archbishop, in the modern sense, at the 
Council of Kells, March 1152. 

A.C. 1147. 44 Teigue O’Brien was released from his fetters on the intercession of the Bishops of Ireland, headed by the Coarb of Patrick, 
Maolmogue O’Morgair, Murray O’Duffy, and Donnell O’Lonargan. For it was while under their protection that he had been made prisoner.” 

A.C. 1148. 44 The Church of Knock na-seangan, completed by the Bishop O’Keely, and Donogh O’Carrol, Lord of Oriel, was consecrated by 
O’Morgair, Coarb of Patrick, and a Neimheadh, i.e. church-land, assigned to it in Louth.” 

“A Synod was convened at Inis-Patrick, by Maolmogue, Coarb of Patrick, at which were present fifteen bishops and two hundred priests, to 
enact rules of conduct and manners applicable to all, both lay persons and ecclesiastics. Subsequently to which Maolmogue O’Morgair went, in 
pursuance of a resolution of the Synod, to visit Rome, a second time, for the purpose of communicating with the Coarb of Peter.” 

44 Malachias, i.e. Maolmogue O’Morgair, Archbishop of the Chair of Patrick, Chief Head of the West of Europe, Legate of the Coarb of Peter, 
the one to whom alone Gall and Gaol alike rendered homage as their Head, a Doctor eminent for his wisdom and piety, a bright shining lamp, that 
enlightened lay territories and such as belonged to the Church, by preaching and by practice, a shepherd over the Church in general, — after that 
he had ordained bishops and priests, and persons of every other order also, — after that he had consecrated many churches and burial-grounds, — 
after having occupied himseif in ecclesiastical toils of every description throughout Ireland, after having distributed sustenance and valuables 
among the mean and the mighty, — after having founded churches and monasteries, (for by him were restored the various sacred edifices through- 
out Ireland, that had from time remote been consigned to decay, and left neglected and in ruins,) after having left in the churches of Ireland ge- 
nerally, every such rule and every such regulation, as might help to promote order and good conduct, in his discharge for the second time of the 
Legatine Office, after having been Primate for fourteen years, and after the fifty -fourth year of his age, — resigned his spirit to heaven on the 2nd 
day of November. And the reason why the Church celebrates the Feast and solemnity of S. Malachias on the third, is that the day was changed, 
by the Seniors, from the Feast of All Souls to the day after, in order that he might be the more easily commemorated and honored. He was 
buried, with honor and veneration, in the monastery of S. Bernard at Clairvalis in France.” 

Knock-na-seangan , spoken of in the first paragraph here, is the Hill of Knock, near the town of Louth. Scarcely a vestige, 
observes Dr. O’Donovan, of the church mentioned in the text, now remains there. 

Inis-Patrick , mentioned in the next paragraph, is now Patrick’s Island, near Skerries, Co. Dublin. Of the Synod held there 
by Maolmogue O’Morgair we have had a notice already, in the account of his life, at p. 101. The Four Masters (or whatever 
their authorities here,) in calling Maolmogue Coarb of Patrick in this place, and again is stating, in his Obit, that he had been 
Primate fourteen years, deliver themselves not accurately ; as he had resigned the Coarbship in 1187 ; and in exercising his 
episcopal powers afterwards, beyond the Diocese of Down, did so as Pope’s Legate, not as Patrick’s Coarb. But the Irish An- 
nalists, perhaps, in continuing to regard him in the aspect of Coarb or Primate to his death, only give utterance to that national 
feeling which could understand the authority of the Coarbship better than any derived from foreign institutions, and submit to 


• Bli n d in g of enemies, or of rival nUinienU of * chieftaincy, was very common among the Irish, and is often mentioned in the Annmis. 
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it as invested with a elaim on their affections far beyond any which the legatine commission could impart to the dignitary to 
whom it might be intrusted. 

At the same year 1148, among the other entries inserted by the Four Masters in their Annals, are one or two additional 
ones besides those above-cited, in which a mention occurs of the Coarb of Patrick, and which it will accordingly be proper to 
subjoin here. After norice of one expedition by the Kinel-Owen people against Ulidia, a second of the same land is thus men- 
tioned : — 

“ Another expedition was made by Murtogh O’Lochlainn and the Kinel-Owen people across Toome [i.e. between Lough Neagh and Lough 
Beg,] into Ulidia ; when he expelled Cu-uladh O’Donlevy from Ulidia, and set up Donogh in his place. And they proceeded on this occasion into 
Maghera-Conaill, and burned all before them, save the churches only, which were saved by the Coarb of Patrick. ... 

“A meeting was held in Armagh by O'Lochlainn, with the Nobles of the Kinel-Owen people, and O'Carrol, with the nobles of the Oriel men, 
and the Nobles of Ulidia headed by their Lords : where they made perfect peace under the Bachall-Ita , in presence of the Coarb of Patrick and 
his Congregation. They all left hostages with O’Lochlainn. 

A.C. 1150. “ The Coarb of Patrick, and the Congregation of Patrick, [went] on a visitation circuit in Tyrone, where they reoeived their full 
tribute of cows, viz . a cow from each house belonging to a biatach or freeman, a horse from every chieftain, and twenty cows from the king him- 
self, [i.e. Murtogh, son of Niall O’Lochlainn, king of Ireland, R.K.] A visitation of the Kinel Owen [or, Tyrone! people was made [also] by the 
Coarb of Columkille, Flaherty O’Brolchain, who received a horse from every chieftain, a cow from every biatach, a cow from every three dbee- 
holders, a cow from every four vassals, twenty cows also from the king himself, [with] a gold ring which weighed five ounces, his horse, and his 
battle dress ; [vu.] from Murtogh, son of Niall O’Lochlainn, then king of Ireland. . . . 

“ A royal journey was made by Murtogh, son of Niall O’Lochlainn, with the chieftains of the North of Ireland, to Inishmot, [Co. Meath,] to 
meet O'Carrol and O’Ruairk. The hostages of Connaught were brought him from Turlogh [O’Conor] to that place, without his making an expe- 
dition [thither,] through the blessing of Patrick, and of the Coarb of Patrick and his Congregation. He divided Meath on this occasion into 
three parts, between O’Conor, O’Ruairk, and O'Carrol, and they banished Murrogh O’Melaghlin from Meath, through the curse of the Coarb of 
Patrick and his Congregation.” 

From the first of these two paragraphs we see that Tyrone was subjected this year to & double visitation, both the Presby- 
tor Abbot of Derry, and the Metropolitan Archbishop Abbot of Armagh, levying contributions from its people, during its con- 
tinuance. “ The reader is to bear in mind that at this period Tir-Eoghain [i.e. Tyrone,] or the country of the Cinel-Eoghain, 
[or Kinel-Owen people,] comprised the whole of the present counties of Londonderry and Tyrone, and also the barony of Inis- 
owen, in the county of Donegal, as well as parts of the present county of Armagh.” ( O'Donovan , at A.D. 1167 of the Four 
Masters, p. 1164.) 

A.C. 1151. “ A Cardinal from the Coarb of Peter, viz. John Paprion, arrived in Ireland, to establish regulations relative to conduct and man- 
ners, and to reform whatsoever was vicious in alL He stayed for a week in the house of the Coarb of Patrick at Armagh, and [then] left his 
blessing. 

“ A visitation of Connaught was made for the second time by the Coarb of Patrick, Gilla mao Liag, grandson of Rury : when he obtained his 
full tribute. O’Conor gave, on this occasion, to the Coarb of Patrick, a ring of gold of twenty ounces. 

“ A visitation of Sil-Casey [Co. Antrim,] was made by Flaherty O’Brolchain, Coarb of Columkille ; who obtained a horse from every chieftain, 
a sheep from every hearth, and his horse, battle dress, and a ring of gold weighing two ounces from their lord, i.e. Cuuladh O'Lynn.” 

A.C. 1152. “ A Synod was convened at Drogheda by the Bishops of Ireland, headed by the Coarb of Patrick, as well as by the Cardinal John 
Paprion, where were present three thousand ecclesiastics, between monks and canons, and where they introduced various enactments : — viz. That 
men should cease from all intercourse with mistresses and concubines. That no fee should be demanded for unction or baptism : and yet that it 
was not well to withhold it, if within a person’s ability. That no [simoniacal] payments should be received for church property. But that Tithes 
should be received punctually 

“ A plundering expedition was made by Mac Lochlainn and the Kinel-Owen as far as to Inishmot, with a view to deposing O’Carrol. And 
he wasted largely before him on this occasion ; and expelled O’Carrol from the chieftaincy of Oriel, in revenge for the Coarb of Patrick, whom he 
had outraged and wounded some time before. 

“ A meeting took place between O’Lochlainn and Turlogh O’Conor at Moy-Ene, [now the Moy, near Ballyshannon,] where they made friend- 
ship under the BachalUUa and relics ( miondaibh ,) of Columkille.” 

The account here given of the famous Synod held in Ireland this year by Cardinal Paparo is curious enough in one respect, 
as it omits all allusion whatsoever to that which other ecclesiastical writers describe as the great object of the Cardinal’s visit 
to Ireland, and of the Synod itself, viz. the establishment in the island of four archbishopricks, and presentation of Palls to 
their several archbishops. Maolmogue O’Morgair had, as we have seen, from St. Bernard, procured that a Synod should be 
holden at Inispatrick in 1148, his principal object in which was to have an application forwarded to Rome, by authority of the 
Synod, for the Palls. But other matters were of more immediate interest to the ecclesiastics there assembled ; and it was only 
on the fourth day that he could get the subject of the Palls introduced. Nor do the Four Masters, in their notice of that Coun- 
cil, make the slightest allusion to them, any more than in the present instance. Instead of mentioning, as Bernard does, that 
it was ultimately agreed, that Maolmogue should go for them, they merely say that it was agreed that he should go to commu- 
nicate with the Pope , without saying about what. In fact, the old Annalists of Ireland seem to have been very slow in learning 
to appreciate the value and importance of the Palls, and were evidently more interested in recording matters comparatively fax 
more insignificant in the eyes of the Roman Churchmen and historical writers of other countries. 

account of the synod of kells, a jo. 1152, from seating, ware, <fec. 

The history of this Synod of Paparo ’s is, however, of no small importance in connection with the subject of the present 
Essay ; as it was in it that the work commenced, and in part executed, at Rathbreasail, was confirmed and completed. It will 
be well, therefore, to supply the reader, from other sources, with somewhat fuller details of the matters transacted in it, before 
we proceed further. In the Annals of the eminent English Historian, Roger de Hoveden, (who flourished in 1198, and was 
patronised by Hemy II.,) Paparo ’s visit to Ireland is thus noticed : — 

“In the Year of Grace 1151, being the Sixteenth Year of the Reign of King Stephen, Pope Eugene sent with his Legate, John Paparo, four 
Palls to Ireland, a country to which no pall had ever before been sent : and established four archbishoprics in four localities, viz. Armagh, Cashel, 
Dublin, and Connaught” (Hoved. Aimal. An. 1151.) 

With this short account of Paparo ’s mission agree in substance those to be found in various other ancient Books of An- 
nals and Chronicles by various authors, to which it is needless to refer particularly in this place. But the Synod and its results 
are described more at large by Keating and Ware, whose statements on the subject it will be desirable to give to the reader in 
full. That of Keating is contained in the passage of his History which here follows : (from pp. 697, seqq. of Dr. Todd’s MS. 
Keating :) — 

“ Murtogh, son of Niall Mac Lochlainn, succeeded to the government of Leath Ctdnn, and of the most of Ireland, for eighteen years. It 
was in the seventh year of his government that the General Convention, or Council, of the Church of Ireland, at Kells in Meath, was held. This 
was in the year of our Lord 1152. [Its objects were]: — To exhibit a manifestation of the Catholic faith, and set it forth in its purity. To re- 
form the habits of the people. To arrange for the establishing of four archbishops : and to give them four Pallia. For there had been in Ireland 
before that no more than two archbishops, viz. the Primate of Armagh, and the Archbishop of Cashel. 

“ They that acted as Presidents over this Council, on the part of the Pope, were, Gillachrist [or, Christian,] O’Conairee, Bishop ofLismone, 
Head of the monks of Ireland, and Legate, and, associated with him, a Cardinal whose name was Johannes Papiron, [commissioned] to establish 
rules of government and introduce reforms in Ireland : and to do, moreover, what Ireland relished less than that, viz. to distribute the four Pallia, 
For in theirj udgment it was enough that there should be a Pallium in Armagh! and a Pallium in Cashel. And it was in defiance of the clergy 
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of Armagh and Down, especially, that there were given oat any more than the two Pallia just mentioned, as is indicated in the ancient book of the 
Annals of Clonenagh-Fionntain of Leix, in which is given a summary of this Council. 

“ When the council had assembled, there were made, in connection with the distributing of the Pallia , constitutions and enactments of a 
very salutary character. The words of that ancient Irish Book, written at Clonenagh, [on the subject,] are these : ‘ In the Year of the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord J. C. M.C. 12, being Bissextile and Embolismatic* there was celebrated in the Spring Season, at the Sunday of Latare Jerusalem , 
a noble Council, at Kells , the President at which. Lord John, Cardinal Presbyter of Blessed Laurentius inDamaso , assisted by twenty-two bishops, and 
Jive [bishops] elect, and by as many Abbots and Priors on the part of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of their Apostolic Lord Eugenius , 
proceeded to extirpate and condemn Simony and usury by all means : and gave orders , by virtue of the apostolic authority, for the payment of Tithes. 
He presented four Pallia to the four archbishops of Ireland, [those, namely ,] of Dublin, Cashel, Tuam , and Armagh. He ordained, moreover , as woe 
proper, that the Archbishop of Armagh should be Primate over the others. And immediately after the council ended, the said Cardinal John 
took his journey, and crossed the channel on the ninth of the Calends of April [i.e. on March 24.] 

44 The following are the Bishops that were present in this Council, vie : — 


44 Giolla-Chriost O'Conairche, Bishop of Lismore, Legate of the 
Pope in Ireland. 

44 Giolla MacLiag, Coarb of Patrick, and Primate of Ireland. 

44 Donnell O’Lonargan, Archbishop of Munster. 

4< Grene, [or Gregory,] Bishop of Dublin. 

44 Giolla-na-naov Leinster, Bishop of Glendalooh. 

44 Bengal O’Keely, Bishop of Leighlin. 

44 Toialins, Bishop of Waterford. 

44 Donnell O’Fogarty, Vicar General of the Bishop of Ossory. 

41 Finn MacKeenan, Bishop of Kildare. 

44 Giolla- an- chove-ye O’Hardwill, Vicar of the Bishop of Emly. 

44 Gilla-Hugh O’Moyhan, Bishop of Cork. 


44 Mac Ronain, Coarb of Brendan, Bishop ^of Kerry. 

44 TorgeBtius, Bishop of Limerick. 

44 Murtogh O'Maolweer, Bishop of Clonmacnoiae. 

44 MaelisaO’Connachtain, Bishop of East Connaught [ Roscommon. J 
44 O’Rudain, Bishop of Luigne, [i.e. Aohomy.] 

44 Macraith O’Morain, Bishop of Conmhaicne, [ie. Ardagh.] 

41 Ethru O’Meehan, Bishop of Clonard. 

44 Tuathal O’Connaghty, Bishop of Hy-Briuin, [or, Enaghdun, 

Co. Calway.] 

44 Murray O’Coffey, Bishop of Kinel-Owen, [or, Tyrone.] 

44 Maolpatrick O'Banain, Bishop of Dalaradia, [Le. Connor.] 

44 Maelisa Mac-in-clerichuir, Bishop of Uladh, [or, Down.] 


44 This Synod, convened for the rectifying and settlement of the Bishoprics of Ireland, assembled on the day previous to the Nones of March.’* 
The Nones falling in March on the 7th of the month, and Easter Sunday happening in the year of this Synod on March 
30, it follows that the Synod met on Thursday, March 6, 1 152. Where it is said above that it fell 44 at the Sunday of Latare 
Jerusalem,” or the Fourth Sunday in Lent, i.e. March 9, the meaning appears to be that that was the Sunday which occurred 
in or nearest to the session of this Assembly. The portion of the above account printed in italics is given by Keating in Latin, 
from the Book of Clonenagh, while the remaining part is set forth by him in Irish. 

Turning now to what Sir James Ware has published concerning the proceedings of this same Synod, we find a good deal 
on the subject in the sixteenth chapter of his Antiquities of Ireland ; which, indeed, relates wholly to it, and may therefore, as 
it is not very long, be given here in full, excepting a portion, the introduction of which would involve unnecessary repetition. 
The Chapter in question commences thus : (pp. 83, seqq. of the Latin 12mo. Edn. Lond. 1658, or pp. 39, seqq. of the English 
Edition printed in Dublin, 1705.) 

44 CAP. XXXI. OP THE ANCIENT DISPOSITION OP THE BISHOPRICS OP IRE LHND 

44 We have passed the Irish Parnassus, and now let us visit the Episcopal Sees. John Paparo, presbyter Cardinal, in titled St. Lanrentios a 
Damaso, Legate from Pope Eugenius III., was sent into Ireland with 4 Palls, which, (as we have said,) in a Synod held in the month of March, 
1152, he delivered to the 4 Archbishops of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. As to the place where this Synod was held, authors vary. Some 
say it was in the Abbey of Mellifont, others at Kenanuse, or as we call it, Kells. In that Synod to each Archbishop was assigned a oertaiiL 
number of Suffragans, which in Ceneius Camerarins’s Census Camerales, (who was afterwards Honorius QL,) we find thus disposed 


UNDER THE ARCHBISHOP OP ARMAGH: 


The Bishopricks of 


Conner, 

Dumdaleghlas, 

Lngud, 

Cluainiard, 

Connanas, 

Ardachad, 

Bath both, 
Rathlurig, 
Damliag, 
Darrich; 


or as they are 6ince called, 


Conor, 

Down, 

Louth, or Clogher, 
Clonard, 

Kells, 

Ardachad, 

Raphoe, 

Rathlury, 

Duleek, 

Derry. 


44 Of this disposition some things are to be observed. For in the more modern times, not long after the ooming of the English in Ireland, 
the Sees of Clonard, Kells, and Duleek, were united, and the bishops called Bishops of Meath, those sees being situated there. Likewise the 
see of Rathlury, [i.e. Maghera,] was united to the See of Derry. As to the See of Lonth, the bishop thereof was sometime called Bishop of 
Louth, sometime of Clogher. For though those two were originally distinct, yet at last they were united, and so continued till the time of David 
O’Brogan, Bishop of Clogher in the time of Henry III. For then all the Deaneries of Ergal, [or Oriel,] which were heretofore subject to the 
Bishop of Louth or Clogher, together with the Church of Louth, were taken from it and united to the diocese of Armagh. Concerning which we 
have extant the action of the said David, dated at Perusinm, in the Id. of August 1252, commenced against Reiner, archbishop of Armagh, 
though to no purpose. Lastly, in this distribution^ (which is not to be omitted,) there is wanting the Sees of Dromore, Clonmacnoise, and Tri- 
burnia; [properly, Tirbrunia, i.e. Tir Briuin, the Hy-Briuin Country. See p. 86 eup;] which last was afterwards called Kilmore, from the time that 
Andrew (Brady, if I mistake not,) bishop of that place about the year 1453, with consent of Pope Nicholas V. erected the parochial Church of 
S. Felim of Kilmore into a Cathedral. As to the older of sitting among the suffragan bishops of Ireland, in Councils ahd elsewhere, the bishop 
of Meath had the first place, the bishop of Deny the second, and the rest took their places according to the time of their ordination. 


UNDER THR ARCHBISHOP OP DUBLIN: 


The Sees of 


Clendelachi, 

Fern, 

Cainic, 
Leghlin, 
Childar ; 


now called, 


Glendelagh r 
Ferns, 
Ossory, 
Leghlin, 
Kildare. 


“The See of Glendelach, which in the Bull of Pope Lucius III., dated in 1182, (obtained by John Comin, archbishop of Dublin,) is called 
the bishopric of the Islands, was afterwards united to the See of Dublin. Some say that the See of Ferns was heretofore subject to the See of 
Menevia in Wales, but we pass such imaginary conceits. 

UNDER THE ARCHBISHOP OP CA8HEL: 

Cendaluan, 


The Sees of <{ 


Limerich, 
Insula Gatbay r 
Cellumabrach, 
Ole-imlech, 
Roscreen, 
Waltifordian, 
Lismor, 
Cluainvanian, 
Corcaia, 
Ros-Ailither, 
Ardfert ; 


now called. 


Killalow, 

Limerick, 

Iniscatti, 

Kilfenoragh, 

Emly, 

Roscrea, 

Waterford, 

Lismore, 

Cloin, 

Cork, 

Ross, 

Ardfert 


* if* * interpolated,’ or having a day added. It ia in foot another name for a leap year. The 4 IS* here appears to he obviously pat by mistake, for 4 At’ 
O Jerusalem the title of an anthem or PUroit, appointed for oee on the day in question, vis. the Fourth Sunday in Lent, 
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“ Of these the See of Iniscatti, after the coming of the English, was united to the See of I£meri<&, and that of Boeerea to Killalow : so like- 
wise the Sees of Waterford and Liumore yere united, and those of Cork and Cloin, and Emly and Cashel. 


UNDER THS ARCHBISHOP OF TUAX: 


The Sees of 


i 


Mageo, 1 

Cell-alsid, 
Boscoman, 
Cluanfert, 

Achad, 

Cinani, 

Cell-mun-duac ; „ 


now called, 


- 

L 


Mayo, 

Kilbdft, 

Boscoman, 

Clonfert, 

Achonry, 

Clonmacnoise, 

Galway, or Kilmaoogh. 


“ Of these the See of Mayo was afterwards united to that of Toam, as also (though omitted in the distribution,) that of Enaghdun, [or An- 
n ad own.] likewise the See of Boscoman was translated to Elphin, and that of Cluan was united to the Province of Armagh, after a long debate 
at Borne between the archbishops of Armagh and Tuam. For 1 cannot but think that Cinani is corruptly there read for Clu&na, (commonly 
Clonmacnoise,) both for the affinity of the name, and propinquity of that see, being divided from the province of Tuam only by the River 
Shenan.” 


Ware then proceeds to give, from an ancient MS., the names of the bishops that attended the Synod wherein the above 
distribution was made, after wliich he adds the remark, that 

** There are likewise other episcopal sees in Ireland, before the coming of Paparo, whereof mention is made in writers, as the see of Trim, 
Slebti, Slane, Lusoa, Ardmore, Ardsrath, and to omit others, Saigre. But those, partly in the Synod above mentioned, partly soon after, were 
added to other sees." 


Ware 8 list of the Bishops who attended at Kells has been omitted above, as agreeing almost exactly with that given by 
Keating from the Book of Clonenagh. There are however one or two differences which may be noticed here. First, in Ware’s 
list, between O’Lonargain, Archbishop of Munster, or Cashel, and Grene, (or, Greri, as he has the name,) of Dublin, “ Aeda 
O’Hossin, Archbishop of Connaught,” i.e. Tuam, is inserted. Then, Ware calls Donnell O’Fogarty Bishop of Ossory, and 
Gilla-an-chove-ye 0 ’Hard will, Bishop of Emly, both of whom in Keating are but Vicars General of the corresponding bishops. 
And instead of “ Finn Mac Keenan” he has M Finn Mac Tiarcain,” Bishop of Kildare. Lanigan says, (iv. 145,) that Ware 
“adds two bishops not mentioned by Keating or Colgan, viz. Ethru OMiadachain, bishop of Clonard, and Tuathal O’Con- 
nachtaigh, bishop of Huambriuin, which he explains by Enaghdune, now Annadown.” But this only indicates that Lanigan, and 
it seems, Colgan also, made use of a defective copy of Keating, the two bishops in question being found in the correct version 
of his history, as we have seen above. Lanigan has in that place other inaccuracies also, originating apparently in the same 
source, on which we have not space to dwell here. 

Besides the catalogue of the bishops present at Kells published by Keating from the Book of Clonenagh, and that given 
by Ware from another ancient MS., there is a third extant, differing in some respects from both, which Dr. O’Conor has pub- 
lished from the old “ Book of Flannan Mac Eogan.* (Rer. Hib. Scrip. 2 Prol . p. 159.) It includes “ Aed O’Ossin” of Tuam ; 
styles the bishop of Kildare Mac-Tiarcain ; omits Gilla Aeda O’Maigin of Cork, and Mac Ronan of Clonfert, and exhibits some 
other peculiarities of its own. On the whole, while the list we have given from Keating seems the most correct and authentic 
of the three, the little variations observable in the others usefully mark their character as independent testimonies, and help to 
corroborate strongly the general accuracy of the histoiy left us of the meeting to which they relate. 

Cardinal Paparo, it seems, arrived in Ireland in A.D. 1151, although die Synod was not held until March 1152. Bat 
the intervening period was probably not greater than sufficed “ for summoning the bishops to the council, their travelling to 
attend it, and other necessary preparations.” (Lon.) Meanwhile the Cardinal paid a visit to Armagh, and stopped a week here 
with the Coarb of Patrick, consulting with him concerning the projected arrangements for the remodelling of the constitution 
of the Irish Church. What Paparo saw and heard after his arrival in this island, in connection with the state of ecclesiastical 
matters in it, would naturally produce or confirm in his mind the idea, that the Church here was altogether in a very shocking 
mess, and would require very vigorous treatment indeed to bring it into any kind of condition at all satisfactory to the feelings 
of a Roman Churchman. And he would accordingly be likely to find, while remaining in the country previously to the meet- 
ing of the Synod, abundant work to occupy his thoughts and fill his hands. Immediately after the notice of his visit to Ar- 
magh, die Four Masters record a visitation of Connaught by the Coarb of Patrick, Gilla Mac Liag, undertaken, if Dr. Lani- 
gan’s idea be correct, “ apparently for the purpose of consulting with the king, Turlogh O’Connor, and forwarding the busi- 
ness of the approaching synod.” 

It is odd that doubts should have existed as to the place where this remarkable assembly met. According to the Annals 
of the Four Masters, and those of InnisfaUen, as quoted by Dr. Lanigan, (iv. 142,) it was in Drogheda. An anonymous writer 
quoted by Ware has Mell for the frame of the place, which Lanigan thinks to have given occasion to some, (Fleury, for in- 
stance, Hist. Ec. L. 69. s. 62.) to suppose that it was at Mellifont the council met. But according to the Annals of Clonenagh , 
the best authority available on the subject, Kells was the place of meeting ; and this appears therefore to be the view adopted 
generally by the best informed writers on the subject. 

To the passage of the Four Masters which contains the notice of the Synod, Dr. O’Donovan appends the note following : — 


“ Mr. Moore,* who regards thip synod as one of great importance, writes : 

41 4 Besides the distribution of the pallioms, the chief affairs that appear to have occupied the attention of the Synod of Kells were some en- 
actments against simony and usury, as well as against the prevalency of marriage and concubinage among the clergy. Therp was also promul- 
gated among the acts of this oounoil, an order from the Cardinal, in virtue of his apostolic authority, for the payment of tithes.' 

“ He, [i.e. Mr. Moore,] then writes in a note, 

* It was surely unworthy of Dr. Lanigan, besides being shortsighted as a matter of policy, to suppress all mention, as he has done in his ac- 
count of this council, of the above enactment of [qu. 4 relative to?'] the marriage and concubinage of the clergy. He has himself, in another part 
of his work, (chap, xxxii. «. 8.) referred to some canons of the Irish church relating to the marriage of monks and clerks, which combined witty 
other proofs, leaves not a doubt that on this point of discipline some pf the Irish clergy followed the example set them at that time by their 
reverend brethren on the Cpntineut.’ VoU ii.p. 19L” 

On the statement of the Annals relative to the order for the payment of Tithes, I)r. O’Conor’s observation is : “ This first 
mention of Tithes is particularly worthy of notice.” (Rer. Hib. Scrip, in loc.) But although the Cardinal gave his injunction 
for payment of the impost “ by virtue of the apostolic authority,” yet says Dr. Lanigan, (iv. 146) : “ On this point he was veiy 
badly obeyed ; for it is certain that tithes were, if at all, very little exacted in Ireland until after the establishment of the 
English po*er.” 

It is quite clear that the accounts remaining to us of the matters transacted at the Synod of Kells, furnish ns with any 
thing but a complete statement of the important proceedings in which Cardinal Paparo was a prime mover, there, and else- 
where, during his stay in Ireland. In proof of this it were enough to refer to the acts of another Synod, held at Newtown, 
near Trim, by Simon Rochfort, Bishop of Meath, in A.D. 121 6, in the record of which it i9 asserted, that Cardinal Paparo, at 

* t*. Thomas Moore, ttye Poft, in his Hittoty of ftrtUmd, comprised in tyur volames of Ltr&M^ • Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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the Synod of Kells, gave orders for the suppression, on the deaths of their several bishops, of all the smaller sees of Ireland, 
jmd the substitution of rural deanries in their places. Now although this record (to be seen in Wilkins, ConcU. Tom. 1. p. 
647,) is quite sufficient to prove that such an order was given by Paparo, yet in the accounts of his proceedings, and of the 
Synod of Kells, which have come down to posterity, no direct statement to this effect is to be found. Again, John of Hexham, 
(Johannes HaguhU apud Twysden, Seriptores , ad an . 11612,) in a very short notice of Paparo ’s doings in Ireland, observes that 
he effected a great reform in the practice of the people relative to the marriage covenant, of which they knew previously little 
or nothing. Of this again we find no mention in our Irish records. 

Again, as to the arrangement of the Sees of Ireland established by order of the Synod, it does not appear certain that we 
have any exact Catalogue of them on record. Dr. Lanigan, at least, entertains no small doubt on this point, as will appear 
from the following note which he has on the subject, (in Vol. iv. p. 148, of his Ecclesiastical History of Ireland :) — 

“ It is thus,** he says, u the sees are reckoned by Keating, (Book 2. p. 104.) with whom Ware agrees ( Antiq . cap. 16.) as to the names, al- 
though differently spelled, which he took from the Census Camerales , [is. ‘ Official Registers’] of Cenciiis, styled Camerarius , who was afterwards 
Pope Honoriu8 HI. It is odd that Derry is named among the Sees that existed at the time of the Council of Kells; for we read in the Life of 
Gelasius, that it was not a regular see until the year 1158, as Ware himself has at Bishops of Derry . And, what is equally strange, Keating 
reckons it among the bishoprics fixed by the Synod of Bathbreasail. But I greatly doubt, whether the suffragan sees enumerated by Cencius, were 
exactly the same as those fixed by the Synod of Kells ; for Cencius wrote many years after the synod. On the other hand, Keating's list was, I 
believe, taken from that of Cencius, and thence the name of Derry might have crept into this account of the Synod of BathbreasiL” 

In these remarks, however, Dr. Lanigan appears to be mistaken. The lists of the sees remaining to us, as drawn up at 
Bathbreasail and Kells, respectively, were, most probably, of a provisional character , specifying arrangements intended, indeed, 
but not yet existing, nor immediately consequent upon the publication of the decrees which gave them authority. And thus, 
in each instance, it was probably intended to include so famous a place as Derry among the localities chosen for the sites of the 
projected episcopal sees. But the arrangement was not acted upon for more than a century after the Synod of Kells, nor was 
there any diocese or see of Derry regularly constituted until after Cencius Camerarius was more than half a century dead. For 
he died in March 1 227 : and the establishment of a settled episcopal see at Derry took place only during the episcopate of 
Florence O’Caireallain, (Bishop of that See,) which lasted from A.D. 1279 to 1293. Flaherty O’Brolchain, or Brollaghan, 
Abbot of Derry, was indeed promoted to the episcopal dignity in 1158. But that honor, which had been enjoyed by somp few 
of the preceding abbots of the same place also, did not imply the existence, or commencement, in it, of any succession of diocesan 
bishops, according to what we have already seen concerning the practice of the ancient Irish Church in this respect. 

Finally, to draw to a conclusion our account of this Synod ; we may remark, in the last place, that when Sir James Ware, 
in his Antiquities of Ireland , sets himself to trace to their origin, (or at least to the most ancient period of their history within 
range of his investigations,) the diocesan arrangements established is this island, he seems to deal with the records of the Synod 
of Kells as the earliest he could meet with adapted to throw any light on the subject ; not being acquainted, apparently, with 
the account of the earlier synod of Rathbreasail to be found in the Annals of Clonenagh . Now, in various ancient docu- 
ments there exist many lists of the old episcopal sees of Ireland, but all of them of dates more recent than that of the Synod 
of Kells. This, combined with the circumstance that so many variations are observable between the different catalogues in 
question, sufficient to indicate the unsettled state of the arrangements to which those various catalogues refer,, furnishes an inci- 
dental corroboration of the statement already set forth at large in this Memoir, that previously to the age of the Synods of 
Bathbreasail and Kells there was no such things as permanent episcopal sees, nor any regular successions of diocesan prelates,, 
to be met with in the Irish Church. 

Returning now to the Annals of the Four Masters, the next passage of them which is of any interest in connection with 
our subject, reads thus : — 

A.C. 1153. u A visitation of Dal-Cairbre, [i.«. the Route, Co. Antrim,] and lveagh in Ulidia, [Co. Down,] was made by Flaherty O'Brolcbain. 
Coarb of Columkille : when he received a hone from every chieftain, a sheep from every hearth, a screaball, a horse, and five eows from the Lora 
O'Donlevy, and an ounce of gold beside from his wife." 

A.C. 1155. M Maolmuird Mac Gilla-chiarain, Erenach of the Fort of the Guests of Christ [Lis-aoidheadh-Criost] at Armagh, a venerable 
deric, and hospitable to the laity and clergy of Ireland, [died."] 

A.C. 1157. “ Cuula O’Kenelwin, lord of Laoghaire, a man of hospitality unbounded as that of Goatee Aidhne, as- courteous and as prosperous 
as Mongan, son of Fiacbna, a bright lamp of charity towards the poor, a singular luminary of prowess among the Irish,- was- treacherously and 
perfidiously assasinated, while under the protection of the laity and clergy of Ireland, by Donogh, son of Donnell O'Melaghlin, king of Meath. 
The securities on his behalf were these : t he Coarb of Patrick and the BachaU-lsa^ together with the Legate, i.e. O’Conoirche r the Coarb of Co- 
lumkille with his relics : Grene, Bishop of Dublin : the Abbot of the Monks [of Mellifont] : the Coarb of Kiaran whith his relics : the Coarb of 
Fechin with his relics: O'Lochlainn, King of Ireland, (i.e. with opposition) : Donogh O’Carrol, Lord of Oriel : Tiernan O’Ruairk, Lord of Brefay, 
Dermod Mac Murrogh, King of Leinster, and the nobles of the men of Meath, and of the men of Teffia, [Co. Longford,] generally. Alas for 
the country where such a deed as that was perpetrated ! . . . . 

A Synod was convened of the clergy of Ireland, and of some of the kings, at the monastery of Drogheda, to consecrate the church belong- 
ing to the monks. [There were present] seventeen bishops, headed by the Legate and the Coarb of Patrick: and of persons of the various 
other orders the number was beyond telling. Of the kings, there were there, Murtogh O’Lochlainn, Tiernan O’Ruairk, O’Hoey, and O’Carroll. 
After the consecration of the church by the Coarb of Patrick, Donogh O’Melaghlin was excommunicated by the clergy, and banished by the kings 
from his kingdom of Meath : and his brother Dermod was made king in his place. Murtogh O’Lochlainn presented seven Bcore cows, and three 
soore ounces of gold, to God, and to the clergy, as an offering for his soul’s health. He bestowed on them also a townland near Drogheda, viz. 
Finnawar-n a-niny en . O’Carroll also gave them another three-score ounces of gold : and the wife of Tiernan O’Ruairk,. O’Melaghlin’s daughter, 
as much more, and a golden chalice for Mary's Altar, and a doth for each of the other nine altars that were in that church." 

The Monastery of Drogheda, Dr. 0 ’Donovan observes here, is the name usually given in the Irish Annals to the Abbey 
of Mellifont, Co. Louth. And so Dr. Lanigan also, (iv. 157,) : “ The 4 Masters say, that it was held in the monastery of 
Drogheda, meaning, as Colgan observes, Mellifont, which is Bear that town.” The Abbot of Mellifont is named, we see, in 
the preceding paragraph, “ the Abbot of the Monks to which Dr. O'Donovan correctly adds, “ of Mellifont" by way of expla- 
nation. The numberless abbots mentioned in the Annals previously to the 12th century, are usually named from their several 
churches, or places of abode, as the Abbot of Lismore, of Bangor, &c. : and in those Annals the name of monk is hardly, if at all, to 
be met with. (p. 59, sup.) The abbatial office of those old Irish diguitaries appeared to have-implied, in fact, a relationship to the 
whole Christian community in any of their different localities, analogous or very similar to that involved in the pastorship of a 
particular church or congregation. But the word monk occurs frequently in the Annals of the twelfth Century , to signify the 
members of the new orders, (the Cistertian, or that of St. Bernard in particular,) which then began to be propagated in Ire- 
land. And the title Abbot of the Monks , applied in such an exclusive way to the prelate of Mellifont, appears to indicate, (ac- 
cording to the notion of Maolmogue O’Morgair and St. Bernard, expressed at p. 98 above,) that they were the only ones then 
in Ireland properly entitled to the name ; and that their abbot was connected with their community in a sort of exclusive manner, 
which made his position and relationship to them, and to the church in their district, altogether different from what was usual 
with those called abbots, generally, in Ireland. This peculiar character of the old Irish abbots would seem to have originated 
at a period nothing later than the preaching of Christianity in the island by its great apostle. It seems to have been that 
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which belonged also to himself : as Dr. Lanigan is apparently not incorrect in asserting that, “ St. Patrick was never a monk, 
properly so called/* (Ec. Hist. i. 188.) although regarded by his Hibernian disciples as “ Abbot of all Ireland (see p. 68, sup.) 
and known historically as the founder oi many ecclesiastical institutions governed by successive abbots , marked in many re- 
spects with a monastick character, often called monasteries, and tenanted by communities observing a “ regular** if not exactly 
“ monastic” discipline. But these people were, after all, it seems, not monks, in a proper sense of the word, as used by some 
of those who should be best acquainted with its true application in the Church of Rome. 

The Cistertian house of Mellifont, (in the now Co. of Louth,) the first of that order in Ireland, was founded in 1142, by 
Christian O’Conairche, and the others whom St. Bernard sent over for this purpose from Clairvaux. And the consecration 
of the church built there by the new community, as described in the above paragraph of the Four Masters, accompanied with 
such a splendid ceremonial, at which four Irish kings, and seventeen bishops, assisted, and with such costly offerings of royal 
magnificence, presents a sufficiently striking contrast to the simple mode of consecrating their places of worship adopted by 
the early church-founding saints of Ireland. Of their unostentatious devotion on such occasions, the Annals contain no record. 
But what their practice was, we are told elsewhere. Thus, Ethelwald, prince of the Deiri in England, in the seventh 
century, having requested Bp. Cedd, a disciple of the famous Irish bishop, St. Finan of Lindisfame, “ to accept some land, in 
order to build a monastery, to which the king himself might resort frequently, to pray to the Lord, and hear His Word, and 
where also he might buty his dead,** Cedd, having chosen a retired mountain spot for the purpose, asked leave of the king “ to 
remain there for the purpose of prayer, during the entire season of Lent, which was then coming on on every day of which, 
except Sundays, he proceeded to accompany his prayers with fasting, “ stating it to be the practice of those from whom he had 
learned the system of regular discipline, whenever they received a new place for building a monastery or church, to consecrate 
it first unto the Lord, by fasting and prayer.*’ (Bed. iii. 28.) 

A.G. 1158. “ A Synod of the clergy of Ireland was convened at Bri-mic Taidhg, [i.e. the Hill of the son of Teigue, a place near Trim,] in 
Laeghaire, where there were present 25 bishops, headed by the Legate of the Coarb of Peter, to enact roles for the promotion of discipline and 
morality. It was on this occasion that the clergy of Ireland, headed by the Coarb of Patrick, ordained, that there should be conferred on the 
Coarb of Columkille, Flaherty O’Brolchain, a[n episcopal] chair, similar to those of all the other bishops, and the arch -abbacy of the churches 
of Ireland generally. The bishops of Connaught, however, who were on their way to this Synod, were plundered and beaten, and two of their 
people killed, at Cuirr-Cluana, [i.e. the wooden bridge of Clonmacnoise,] after they had left Clon[macnoise], by the soldiers of Dermod O’Me- 
laghlin, king of Meath, and they returned to their homes. (See p. 7. nip.) 

The account of this transaction in the Annals of Clonmacnoise differs in some respects from that above given, and 
reads thus : — 

A.D. 1158. “ There was convocation of all the clergy in Ireland at Breyvicteig. The Bushopps of Connaught, with the Archbusbop Hugh 
O’Hosyn, took their journey to come thither, and as they were passing towards Clonvicknose, with two of the Cowarbs of St. Keyran in their 
companie, and as they were coming to the joyste or wooden bridge over the Seanyn, [i.e. the Shannon,] at Clonvicknose, called Curr Clwana, 
they were mett by the rebell Carbre the Swift and his keame, who killed two laymen, and did not suffer them to go noe nearer the said convoca- 
tion for another cause he had himself." 

According to this, it was not any of the soldiers of the king of Meath, but some of his open enemies, that hindered the 
Connaught prelates from visiting Meath on the occasion before us : which seems more natural. Of the authority assigned by 
the Legate and Synod to O’Brolchain, in giving him the arch-abbacy of the churches of Ireland, the Ordnance Memoir of Deny, 
as we have seen, (at p. 7,) intimates that it is to be understood as extending only to religious establishments of the Columbian 
order. But this appears to be a mistake. O’Brolchain probably eryoyed that much authority already, independently of the 
Synod : and its intention was no doubt that expressed in the Annals, referring to the churches of Ireland at large. In other 
words, as the clergy, generally, were now placed under the superintendence of bishops, and those bishops made subordinate to 
archbishops, over whom again the Primate or Coarb of Patrick was to preside with a certain degree of authority, so, to aid in 
consolidating the system, wherever any church had for parson an abbot, according to the old Irish mode, O’Brolchain was now 
appointed to be his arch-abbot. The distinction was, it would seem, intended only for temporary use, during O’Brolchain’s 
life time ; as a means, probably, of exercising some control over the most Irish portion of the ecclesiastics of Ireland, over those 
that would least willingly submit to the authority of the new diocesan prelates. 

Father Colgan, it may be observed, in translating into his Trias Thaumaturga , (pp. 309 and 505,) the above passage of 
the Four Masters , with a view prbbably to saving the credit of Ireland a little, omits all mention of the attack on the Connaught 
archbishop and bishops. Having translated the statement of the 4 M. fairly enough as far as to “ the arch-abbacy of the 
churches of Ireland,” he sums up the remainder in the following very concise form. “ The bishops of Connaught, however, were 
not present on this occasion.” 

A.C. 1181.,“ Mnrtogh O’Locblainn became, accordingly, possessed of the undisputed sovereignty of Ireland. . . . Another expedition 
was made by O'Lochlainn into Meath, to attend a meeting of the men of Ireland, both laity and clergy, at Aghnadarvry, [now Dervor, in the 
parish of Castlekieran, Co. Meath,] and he received all their hostages. 

“ It was on this occasion that the freedom of the churches of Columkille in Meath and Leinster was obtained by the Coarb of Columkille, 
Flaherty O’Brolchain ; and he was given their tributes and the right of jurisdiction over them. For they had been previously in a state of sub- 
jection [to others.] 

“ A Visitation of Ossory was made by Flaherty O’Brolchain. And the tribute due to him amounted to seven score oxen : instead whereof, 
however, he chose to accept four hundred and twenty ounces of silver." • 

Keating says that in consequence of St. Columkille's having obtained (in A.D. 590,) the liberation of Scannlan, king of 
Ossory, from his imprisonment by Aodh, or Hugh, son of Ainmire, then chief monarch of Ireland, Scannlan decreed that 
eveiy inhabited house in his realm of Ossory, from Slieve Bloom to the sea, should pay a tribute of a sereaball , or three pence, 
to the Congregation of Columkille’s order at Durrow in that realm : which may have been the original occasion of the tribute 
now claimed in that far southern territory by the Abbot of Deny. The Annals of Ulster say that O’Brolchain “ had 27 gifts 
collected for him ; 420 ounces of pure silver, viz, ; 80 ounces in each gift.” [Sic.] 

A.C. 1182. “Greine, [or, Gregory,] Archbishop of the Foreigners, [i.e. the Danes of Dublin,] and of Leinster, eminent for learning and ac- 
quaintance with various languages, died; and Lorcan, [commonly called Laurence] O’Toole, Coarb of Kevin, [i.e. Abbot of Glendaloch,] was ap- 
pointed [or ordained] in his stead by the Coarb of Patrick. ... 

“The monastery of the [Cistertian] monks at Newry was burned, with all its furniture and books, and the yew-tree likewise that Patrick 
himself had planted [there].* . . . 

“ A Synod of the clergy of Ireland, headed by the Coarb of Patrick, Gilla Mao Liag, son of Bury, was convened at Clane, [Co. Kildare,] 
at which were present six and twenty bishops, and many abbots, to enact regulations of discipline and rules of conduct for the men of Ireland, 
both laity and clergy. And it was on this occasion that the clergy of Ireland established the rule, that no person should he allowed to become a 
lector [fearleighirm) in any ohurch in Ireland, that had not been previously an alumnus for pupil] at Armagh. 

“ A visitation of the Kmel-Owen [people, i.e of the dwellers in the ancient Tyrone,] was made by the Coaib of Patrick, Gilla Mac Liag, son 
of Bury, the like of which had not previously occurred.” 

The law requiring the Firleighinn , or Lectors, of Ireland, to have studied at Armagh previously to exercising their 

* From which the name Newry is derived, ('a Ivr , ie. “ the Tew.") 
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office elsewhere, was no doubt intended to be a means of promoting uniformity of doctrine and discipline throughout the island 
at large. The last words above, relative to the visitation of Tyrone by Gilla Mac Liag, seem to imply, that he met on this oc- 
casion with a degree of acceptance and success among the people, , such as had on no former occasion been experienced by him 
or by preceding Coarbs, at least since the days of Kellach ; thus indicating that Gilla’s personal qualifications had been very in- 
fluential in winning the affections of the people to himself, and reconciling them to the change in the order of succession to 
the Coarbship of Patrick, which had now been effected. 

A.C. 1164. 44 Louth was burned for the most part, by a fire [which commenced] in the house of Donogh O’Carroll, lord of Oriel, in which 
Hurtogh, son of Niall, king of Aileach, and the chieftains of Kinel-Owen, after having dishonored the BachaU-Isa , were [staying at the time].” 

A.C. 1166. 44 Armagh was burned throughout the extent of two streets, from the Cross of Columkille to the Cross of Bishop Owen, and from 
the Cross of Bishop Owen in the second street to the Cross of the Bath- Gate, and all the Bath, its churches included, saving the Regies of Paul 
and Peter, [see p. 86, tup.] and a few houses beside, and a street to the west of the Bath, from the Cross of Seachnall to the Cross of Brigid, ex- 
cepting a small portion.” 

“ Hoey, so a of Donleyy O’Hoey, king of Ulidia, a tower of Irish prowess and hospitality, was blinded by Murtogh O’Lochlainn: and the 
three best men of Dalaradia, viz. the two Mac Linchys, and the grandson of Casey O'Flarrey, were killed by the same king, in violation of the 
protection of the Coarb of Patrick and the Bachalblsa , of Donogh O’CarroU, the lord of Oriel, and in violation of the protection of the relics, 
laity, and clergy, of all the North of Ireland. After this an expedition was made into Tyrone by Donogh O'Carroll, with a view to revenging the 
violation of the guarantee of Patrick, and his own guarantee. Three batallions of equal magnitude formed his army, the batallion of Oriel, the 
batallion of Hy- briuin -Brefny , and the batallion of Conmhaicne. These forces advanced as far as to Letterloon, in the Fews of Iveagh, in Ty- 
rone ; [a place, probably, in the parish of Newtown Hamilton, Co. Armagh,] where they came up with O’Lochlainn and the Kinel-Owen, with a 
few troops. A fierce and merciless battle ensues between them, in which the Kinel-Owen were defeated, and in which also fell ^furtogh O’Loch- 
lainn, Supreme King of all Ireland, the candle of the valour and chivalry, of the hospitality and prowess, of the western world in his day, a man 
that had never been defeated in battle or conflict until then, and who had gained many a battle. There were slain along with him in that battle, 
O’Gilliland, and O'Howell, two distinguished chieftains, and Mac Gillamartain, chief of Kinel-Farry, and many beside.” 

According to the account of this matter in the Annals of Ulster, the king of Ireland was deserted by his own people, the Kinel-Owen, only a 
few of them accompanying him at the time of O’Carroll's attack, and those few forsaking him at the end ; “ whereby Murtagh O’Loghlin, king of 
Ireland, was slayne, who was Augustus of the north-w 28 t part of Europe all, in all vertues, and a few of Kindred-Owen were slain, about 13 ; and 
that was a marvellous example, and a great miracle : the king of Ireland slayne without battle, or fight, through dishonouring the Coarb of 
Patrick, Jesus’s StaffV’ &c. 

A.C. 1167. 44 A great assembly of the chief men of Leath-Chuinn, lay and clerical, and of the chiefs of the Foreigners of Dublin, [was con- 
vened] at Athboy, [Co. Meath,] by Bury [i.e. Roderick] O’Conor. To it came the Coarb of Patrick, Kyley O’Duffy, archbishop of Connaught, 
Lore an O’Tool, archbishop of Leinster, Tighearnan O’Ruairk, Lord of Brefny, Donogh O’Carroll, Lord of Oriel, and Mac Donlevy O’Hoey, King 
of Ulidia ; also, Dermod O'Melaghlin, king of Tara, and Rannall Mac Rannall, Lord of the Foreigners. The entire number present at this 
gathering and assemblage amounted to thirteen thousand horsemen, whereof six thousand were from Connaught: four thousand with O’Ruairk, 
two tbousand with O’Melaghlin, four thousand with O’Carroll and O’Hoey, two thousand with Donogh Mac Faelain [of Hy-Faelain, Co. Kildare,] 
and one thousand belonging to the Foreigners of Dublin. At this meeting they passed many good resolutions concerning the veneration due to 
churches and clerical persons, and the government of tribes and territories : so that the women of Ireland were able to go alone, [i.e. unprotected, 
the country being so peaceable.] And a restitution of his prey was made to the Coarb of Patrick by the Hy-Failghe, [or Offaly people,] at the hands 
of the kings aforesaid. They separated afterwards in peace and amity, without battle, without strife, without one having complained of an other in 
that convention, owing to the prosperity of that monarch who had assembled together those chieftains and their forces. . . . Dermod Mao 
Murrogh returned from England with an army of Foreigners, and took possession of the kingdom of Hy-Kinshela,” [or Wexford.] 

What was the precise nature of the injury done to the Coarb of Patrick, for which restitution was made by the Offaly men on the occasion 
above alluded to, we are not further informed. 

A.C. 1169. 44 This was the year in which Rury O’Conor, king of Ireland, made a grant of ten cows a year, from himself, and from every king 
that should succeed him, for ever, to the Lector of Armagh, in honor of Patrick, [to the intent] that he should give lessons to the students of 
Ireland and Alba, [i.e. Scotland,] generally 

44 A fleet of the Flemings came from England, in the service of Mao Murrogh, [i.e. Dermod,] to secure him the kingdom of Leinster. With 
them were also sixty champions armed with coats of mail. [Ruiy O'Conor, king of Ireland, proceeds at the head of considerable forces to attaok 
the strangers, of whom, according to the 4 M. they made little account, and soon routed them : as the result of which,] Dermod Mac Murrogh 
gave his son as a hostage to Rury O’Conor. The kingdom of Kinel-Owen was assumed by Conor O’Lochlainn.” 

In the Welsh Chronicle of Caradoc of Llancarvan, who flourished in this age, it is mentioned at A.D. 1108, that numbers of people from 
Flanders, driven from their own country by an inundation of the sea, obtained from Henry, King of England, grants of land in Wales, where 
Pembroke, Tenby, and Haverfordwest, were afterwards built. From that part of Wales came the fleet aforesaid, which gave occasion to the Irish 
Annalists (whose countrymen then kept up constant intercourse with the Welsh people, j to style it a fleet of the Flemings. 

A.C. 1170. 44 Conor, son of Murtogh O’Lochlainn, lord of Kinel-Owen, and Royal Heir of Ireland, was assassinated in the middle of the Trian- 
Mor of Armagh, on Easter Saturday, by Hugh Beg Mac Cann, and the Hy-Caracain, [a sept belonging to the parish of Killyman.] . . . 

44 Robert Fitz-Stephen and Richard, son of Gilbert, i.e. Earl Strongbow, came from England into Ireland with an innumerable host, and many 
knights and archers, in the service of Mao Murrogh, to secure Leinster for him, and to crush the Gael population of Ireland at large ; and Mao 
Murrogh gave his daughter [Eva in marriage] to Earl Strongbow, for coming over in his service. They took possession of Wexford, and entered 
Waterford by storming, and made Mac Gillemaire, captain of the Fort, prisoner, as well as O’Phelan, lord of the Decies, and his son. And they 
slew there 700 persons.” • . . [Then follow further notices of skirmishing and fighting between Mac Murrogh, aided by his foreign supporters, 
and the Irish national party, in various parts of the island.] 

44 The hostages of Dermod Mac Murrogh were put to death by Bury O’Conor, king of Ireland, at Athlone ; namely, Conor, son of Dermod, 
Heir apparent of Leinster, and Dermod’s grandson, i.e. the son of Donnell Cavanagh, and a son of his foster brother, i.e. O'Keely. 

44 Donnell Breagach and [the people of] East Meath turned against O’Ruairk and O’Conor, and gave hostages to Mao Murrogh. [Where- 
upon] the hostages of East Meath were put to death by Tighearnan O’Ruairk. . . . 

44 A deed of unprecedented atrocity was perpetrated by Manus O'Hoey, king of Ulidia, and the monk Awlave, son to the Coarb of Finnian of 
Moville, [Co. Down,] and by the Ulidians in general, (with the exception of Bishop MaeUsa, and Gilladonart, son of Corraac, Coarb of Comhghall, 
and Maolmartain, Coarb of Finnian, and their people :) i.e. the expelling of the congregation of religious monks with their abbot, whom Maol- 
roogue O’Morgair, Legate of the Coarb of Peter, had established in Saul-Patrick, [i.e. Saul, Co. Down,] from the monastery which they themselves 
had founded and erected. And they were utterly spoiled of all their books and ecclesiastical fhrniture, their cows, horses, and sheep, and of 
every thing [in short] which they had collected from the time of the Legate aforesaid until then. Woe to the lord, and to the chieftains that per - 
trated such a deed, at the instigation of one whom the monks of Drogheda [i.e. of Mellifont,] had expelled from the abbacy for his own crime ! 
oe to the country where it was perpetrated ! It did not, however, pass without vengeance from the Almighty : for by a few of their enemies were 
the chieftains that had perpetrated the deed, slain together. And the king soon after oame to an untimely end, being wounded and slain in the 
town where that unrighteous determination had been adopted, ix. in Down. On a Tuesday the congregation was expelled. On that Tuesday 
twelvemonths the chieftains of Ulidia were slain, and the king wounded. On a Tuesday that came not long after, he was killed by his bro- 
ther, in Down.” 

The above selections from the matters recorded by the Four Masters at A.D. 1170 of their Annals, furnish a very minute and inconsider- 
able specimen indeed of the fearfully disordered and barbarous condition of Ireland at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, as depicted by 
those Annalists in other entries to no end; entries which we have not cited, as they have no immediate connection with our subject. The trans- 
action described in the last extract above is rather obscure, from brevity of style. But the deposed Abbot of Mellifont alluded to in it would 
seem to be the same whose death, 46 years after, is thus noticed in the Annals of Kilfonan, which appear to take a very different view of the 
justice of his sentence : — 

A.D. 1216. 44 Gregory , son of Gilla-na naingeal, [or, of Angelicas, ] abbot of the monks of Ireland, in pace quievit, [Le. entered peacefully into 
rest ;] in the East, being expelled by the monks of Drogheda through envy and jealousy. * 

A.C. 1171. 44 Dermod Mac Murrogh, king of Leinster, by whose instrumentality all Ireland was made a trembling sod, — after having brought 
over the Saxons, after having multifariously ipjured the Irish, after having plundered and burned many churches, as those of Kells, Clonard, <fcc., 
died within a year [following,] of an intolerable, unexampled, sickness. For he became subject to decomposition while yet alive, through the 
miracles of God, Columbkille, and Finnian, and the other Saints of Ireland, whose churches he had some time before profaned and burned. 
And he died at Ferns intestate, without penitence, without the Body of Christ, without unction, as his evil deeds deserved.” [Then follow 
accounts of many plundering excursions by various parties of the Irish against others of their countrymen, attended with sanguinary 
conflicts.] . . . . 
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“ Henry II. king of England, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, Earl of Andegavia, and lord of many other countries, came into Ireland this 
year. Two hundred and forty was the number of his ships, and it was at Waterford that he came to land.” 

A.C. 1172. “ A complete visitation of the Province of Connaught was made for the fourth time, [and continued on] to Armagh, by Gilla 
Mae Liag, Coarb of Patrick, and Primate of Ireland.” • 

Brief Notice of the Synod of Cashel. A.C . 1172. 

This was the year in which was convened the famous Synod of Cashel, of which a full account is supplied us by Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
shorter notices by Roger Hoveden and other historians of that age ; although no mention of it is to be found, strange to say, in the Annals of the 
Four Masters. Yet they place on record an account of another synod of much less importance, held also this year, viz. one of the clergy and 
laity of Connaught, convened at Tuam, by King Roderic O’Conor and Cadhla (or Catholicus) O’Duffy, archbishop of that Provinoe: of the pro- 
ceedings of which, however, they tell us no more, thau that “ Three churches were consecrated by them.” 

, Giraldus Cambrensis professes to give the Acts of the Synod of Cashel “ in the very words in which they were originally published and 
from his narrative is taken the following abridged account of a matter of too much importance to our general subject to be passed over here in 
such silence as the Four Masters observe in regard to it. The Synod, we may observe, was held early (that is, some time before Easter,) in the 
year 1172. 

“ The king,” says Giraldus, “ earnestly desiring to magnify the honor of the Church of God, and the worship of Christ, in those parts, sum- 
moned a council of all the clergy of Ireland to meet at Cashel. Where (after that the enormities and abominations of that country and people 
had been enquired into, and enumerated publicly, and also carefully committed to writing, under the seal of the Bishop of Lismore, the Legate, 
who ranked in dignity above the rest there present on this occasion,) he issued several sacred enactments, which are still on record, concerning 
the Marriage contract, the payment of Tithes, the honoring of churches, and frequenting them with due devotion; laboring by every possible 
means to reduce the state of that church to conformity with the model of the Church of England.” 

Accordingly, in this year 1172, the first year of Henry’s “ Conquest” of Ireland, “ Christian, Bishop of Lismore, and Legate of the Apostolic 
See, Donatus of Cashel, Laurence of Dublin, and Catholicus of Tuam, archbishops, with their suffragans and episcopal brethren, with abbots 
also, archdeacons, priors, and deans, and many other prelates of the Irish Church, assembled, by express order of the triumphant prince, in the 
city of Cashel, and there held a Council, with a view to promoting the church's welfare, and effecting an improvement in her condition. At 
this council were present, commissioned on the part of the king, these following, viz. the Venerable Ralph, Abbot of Buildewas, Ralph, Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff, the Chaplain Nicholas, and other clerks ana commissioners of our Lord the king. And the statutes of the council were sub- 
scribed and confirmed by authority of the king's highness, [tnz.] 

“ I. In the first place it was enacted, That all the faithful throughout Ireland, desisting from connections with their near relations, whether 
by kindred or affinity, shall contract and observe lawful marriages. 

“II. [orders the baptism of infants to be performed publicly and reverently.] 

“ HI. That all the faithful of Christ shall pay Tithes of their cattle, corn, and other produce, to the church of their own parish. 

“ IV. [Forbids the exacting of refections or subsidies on the church lands by the secular chieftains. See this act cited in full at p. 18. sup.] 

“ V. [That where a fine was paid, (i.e. an eric, as it was called,) for homicide, no clerical persons, unless actually accessary to the crime, 
should be required to pay any portion of the amount.] 

“ VI. [Gives directions for the making of wills, and for the distribution of the testator’s effects, according to family circumstances ; requiring 
that a third, or half, of the property should be set apart for the obsequies of the deceased head of a family.] 

“ VII. Seventhly, That due care be taken to celebrate the obsequies of those who die after a good oonfession, with masses, wakes, and 
decent burial. 

“ [VIII.] likewise, That all divine [or, spiritual] matters shall for the future be regulated, in all parts of Ireland, according to the usage of 
Holy Church, as exemplified in the Church of England.” 

In the Annals of Ireland by Thady Dowling, Chancellor of the Diocese of Leighlin, (who died, aged 84, in 1626,) there is given an account 
of this Synod, which, though agreeing pretty closely with that of Giraldus, appears to have been taken, at least in part, from some other authority, 
as it differs in some respects from that just noticed. For instance, the last two statutes of the Council, in Dowling’s Annals, read thus : — 

“ 7°. That the funerals of deceased persons are to be conducted and celebrated with devoutness and solemnity : and that all the neighbours, 
whether they may have been enemies or not, are to have liberty to come and go freely, at the time of the funeral rites and obsequies. 

u 8°. That the Church of Ireland is to observe uniformity with the Church of England, according to the use, custom, rite, and ceremony, of 
the Church of Salisbury.” ( Dowling's Annals , by Butler, Irish Archceol . Soc. p. 12.) 

Giraldus, after his account of the Synod of Cashel, goes on to say, that “ the Primate of Armagh, being hindered by bodily infirmity and ad- 
vanced age, was not then present But he came afterwards to Dublin, and expressed his full acquiescence in all the lung's arrangements. He 
was in popular estimation a holy man ; and it was his custom to take with him, whithersoever he went, a white cow, the milk of which formed his 
only sustenance.” (Hib. Exp. c. 34.) In the next following extract from the Four Masters, we have a record of the death of this venerable 
personage. 

A.C. 1173. ** Gilla Mao Liag, son of Rury, Coarb of Patrick, Primate of Armagh and of all Ireland, a son of virginity, full of purity of heart 
toward God and toward man, died, after a choice old age, a pious death, on the 27th of March, the Wednesday after Easter, in the 87th year of his 
age. He had been 16 years in the abbacy of Columlrille in Derry previously to [his appointment to] the Coarbship of Patrick.” 


The Four Masters' Notices of the Coarbs of Patrick who lived subsequently to the Anglo-Norman Invasion ; dtc. 

A.C. 1174. “ The Diocese of West Meath was annexed to the See of Clonmacnoise, by arrangement of the Clergy of Ireland.” 

A.C. 1175. “ Flaherty O’Brolchain, Coarb of Columkille, Tower of wisdom and hospitality, to whom the clergy of Ireland had given a bishop's 
chair for his goodness and wisdom, and had offered him Coarbship of la, [i.e. Iona,] after having borne patiently much suffering, [literally, * after 
choice tribulation,’] died piously in the Dubh-Regles, [i.e. Black Abbey] of Columkiile [in Derry] : and Gilla Mac Liag Ua Br&nain was appointed 
to the abbacy in his stead. 

“ Conor Mac Conchoille, Abbot of the Regies of Paul and Peter [at Armagh], and subsequently Coarb of Patrick, died in Rome, having 
gone thither to communicate with the Coarb of Peter.” 

A.C. 1177. “ Cardinal Vivian came to Ireland. A Synod of the clergy of Ireland, including bishops and abbots, was held in Dublin, the 
Cardinal presiding, on the first Sunday in Lent And they enacted various good regulations, not [however, subsequently] put into practice.” 

A more particular account of Vivian’s proceedings on this occasion is furnished us in various other ancient authorities : the epitome of which 
in Dowling’s Annals, abovementioned, reads thus: — “Vivian, Cardinal of the Title of St. Stephen in Monte Ccetio , came into Ireland as Legate of 
the Apostolic See, with a commission from Pope Alexander to proclaim [to the people] the title and interests of their lord the king of England 
in the island of Ireland, with reservation of Peter’s pence, and also to denounce excommunicate and accursed, all that would resist the soldiers 
and ministers of their lord the king, or that would refuse to supply them with victuals and food at a reasonable price.” (p. 13.) 

Of the proceedings of this same personage in Ireland in this year 1177, a curious notice occurs in the History of England in his own time by 
William of Newbridge, a contemporary writer, and one of course belonging to Vivian’s own communion. After mention of the respectful treat- 
ment met with by the Cardinal in Down, this author goes on to speak of the Synod which he held in Dublin, <fec., in the terms that follow : — 

“ He, [i.e. Cardinal Vivian,] was shewing about the Letter of the King of England to his officials in Ireland, with a view to securing the 
support of their influence, to enable him to discharge the duties of his legatine office among the barbarians. From such countenance deriving 
security and confidence, he made his way to Dublin : and assuming a style of authority, as the accredited agent, whether of his lord the Pope, or 
of the King of England, he summoned together the prelates and abbots of Ireland, and held a general synod. But when he shewed a disposi- 
tion to carry on his proceedings rather too freely after the Roman style, in the churches of a people of barbarous simplicity, the king’s officers 
giving him to understand that he must either go his way, or else fight with them, he returned to Scotland, having secured but little Irish gold, 
a commodity for which he had been sorely thirsting.” (pp . 301, 302, Par. 1610.) 

With this agrees the account of Hanmer. ( Chron. pp. 295, ’6, Edn. 9898) “ He filled his bagges with the sinnes of the people : the Eng- 

lish captains understanding of it, gave him in charge, either to depart the land, or to go to the warres, and serve for pay with them, and no longer 
to receive money for nought.” The latter course was however too agreeable to the Cardinal's mind to be readily abandoned, he being, according 
to the Annals of Melrose , (ad. an. 1176, ) “ one that was for trampling and smashing all before him ; a sharp hand at gathering what he could by fair 
means, and no way backward at having a little more by foul;” “ one whose legateship,” adds a brother Cardinal, the famous Baronins, “ could 
not possibly have come to any good end, scandalised as it was tty his infamous greed of gold.” (AnnaL ad an. 1183. 8.) 

Roger Hoveden says that Vivian, having spent Christmas in the Isle of Man, with its king Gothred, came after Epiphany to Downpatrick, 
on his way to Dublin : but was made prisoner there by the soldiers of John De Courcy, the Invader and Conqueror of that part of Ireland. De 
Courcy however soon set him again at liberty. It was in this year that De Coorey became master of Down, having expelled from it Mac Donlety, 
king of Ulidia, of which it was the capital Mao Donlevy collected afterwards, it is said, an army of 10,000 men, with which he returned to dis- 
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lodge the invaders. Bnt Be Couroey and his men went out to meet them, and after a hard fought battle gained a complete victory. Aooording to 
the Dublin Annals of Innisfallen, after the defeat of the Irish, 14 all the English of Dublin," having come to support De Courcy, — 

44 Melaghlin O'Neill, [property, Mao Lough lin,] at the head of the Kinel-Owen, and Rory Mao Donslevy at the head of the Ulidians, accom- 
panied by the Archbishop of Armagh, [rir.l Gilla-an-choimdedh O'Carran, the bishop of Ulidia, and the clergy of the North of Ireland, repaired 
with their noble relics to Downpatrick, to take it from John de Courcy. A fierce battle was fought between them, in which the Kinel-Owen and 
Ulidians were defeated, with the loss of five hundred men, among whom were Donnell O’Laverty, chief of Clann Hamill . . . [and sundry 
other chieftains.] The Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of Down, and all the clergy, were taken prisoners ; and the English got possession 
of the Croziers of St Comgall and St Dachiarog, the Canoin Phatruic , [see pp. 33, 34. tup.] besides a Bell called Ceolan an Tigheama. They 
afterwards, however, set the bishops at liberty, and restored the Canoin Phatruic and the Bell ; but they killed all the inferior clergy, and kept 
the other noble relics, which are still in the hands of the English." 

A.C. 1179. 44 Armagh burned, with its churches and abbeys, [fit /. 4 Reglesea,’] excepting only Brigid's Regia , and the Temple-na ferta, [or, 
Miracle Church,] .... O’Rogan, Lord of Iveagh, died of a three nights' illness, shortly after having been deposed for profaning of the 
Canoin Pkadruig** 

AC. 1181. 44 Tomaltach O'Conor was appointed to the Coarbship of Patrick. A visitation of the Kinel-Owen people was made by him ; when 
he received from them his demand, and left them his benediction." 

A.C. 1184. 44 Maelisa O'Carrol was appointed to the Coarbship of Patrick, on its having been resigned by Tomaltach O'Conor." 

AC. 1185. 44 Awlave O'Murray, Bishop of Armagh and Kinel-Farry, [a district n9arly coextensive with the present Barony of Clogher, Co. 
Tyrone,] a brilliant lamp that enlightened laity and clergy, died. And Fogarty O'Cairreailain was appointed in his stead." 

The record of the death of this same individual as given in the Annals of Ulster includes one or two particlars omitted by the 4 M n and 
runs thus : — 

A.C. 1185. 44 Awlave O’Murray, Bishop of Armagh and Kinel-Fany, a brilliant lamp that enlightened laity and clergy, rested in Christ at 
Duncruithnai, and was brought honorably to Derry-Columkille, and buried at the feet of nis father, the bishop O'Coffey, in the side of the little 
Church." 


But according to the statement of the Ordnance Memoir of Derry, (p. 31,) 44 the Four Masters have obviouslv fallen into an error of tran - 
scription, in writing Armagh for Ardstraw ,” in the above entry : the person referred to having been, according to that Memoir , Bishop of Tyrone , 
the episcopal see of which territory was then at Ardstraw. His father, bishop O'Coffey, seems to be the same with Murray O'Coffey, who figures 
as Bishop of Tyrone at the Synod of Kells. 

AC. 1187. 44 Maelisa O’Carrol, Bishop of Oriel, [i.e. Clogher, O'Don.] died." • 

This appears to be the same individual as was already mentioned at A.D. 1184 as having been in that year appointed Coarb of Patrick. But 
according to Ware, after having been at first Bishop of Clogher, he 44 being elected Archbishop of Armagh, died on his journey towards Rome in 
the year 1184." 44 Where he went," adds Harris, 4t to solicit his Confirmation and Pall from the Pope.” (p. 180.) 

A C. 1189. 44 Armagh plundered by John de Courcy, and the foreigners of Ireland who followed him." 

A.C. 1190. “A meeting [took place] between Cathal Crovdearg and Cathal Carrach, at Clonfert-Brendain, to establish peace between them. 
All the Siol-Murray people attended the same meeting ; the chief promoters of which were, the Coarb of Patrick, and Conor Mac Darmod, and 
Airectach O’Roduibh. They were unable however to effect a reconciliation between the parties on this occasion." 

The Coarb of Patrick here intended was Thomas, or rather Tomaltach, O’Conor, whose name has been mentioned at A.D. 1181 and 1184 
above. Aooording to Ware, after his voluntary resignation of the See, (“ probably to avoid the tumults of war,") to Maelisa O'Carrol, bishop of 
Clogher, of whom before, he subsequently, 44 after the death of Maelisa in 1184, and of his successor Amlave, the year following, reentered on 
the see, which he governed for 16 years after." He was, according to the Annals of St Mary’s Abbey near Dublin, 44 a noble and a worthy man 
and being of Connaught extraction, and related to the rival princes concerned in the dispute above referred to, was the more anxious to re- 
concile them to one another, and restore his native province to tranquillity. (See Harris's Ware, Bps. p. 62, and O’Donovan in loo.) 

A.C. 1196. “ Murtogh, son of Mortogh OLochlainn. lord of Kinel Owen, and Royal Heir of Ireland, tower of the valour and qnergy of Leath-Cuinn, Deatroyer of the 
cities and castles of the Foreigners, Founder of churches and fair sanctuaries, was assassinated by Donogh McClosky O' Kane, at the instigation of the Kinel-Owen, 
after they had pledged him their fidelity on the three shrines, and the Canoin Pkadruig. His body was brought afterwards to Derry-Columkille, and buried there with 
honor and respect. 

A.C. 1199. “ Maelisa Mao Gilla Brain, Erenach of Kilmore Oneilland, and intended Coarb of Patriok. died." 

This entry suffices to shew that the old Irish method of appointment to the Coarbship was not yet wholly lost sight of. (See pp. 78, 75. nip.) 

AC. 1201. “ Tomaltach O’Conor. Coarb of Patrick, and Primate of Ireland, died." 

“ Johannes de Monte Celio, Cardinal of the Coarb of Peter, came to Ireland from Rome. There was convened to meet him, at Dublin, a great 8ynod of the bishops 
and abbots, and of every ecclesiastical order, and including beside them a considerable number of the Irish gentry also. All their ordinances relative to clergy and 
laity were such as accorded with justioe and truth. A Synod [was held] for Connaught [also], under the superintendence of the same Cardinal, at which many excel- 
lent ordinances were enacted.” 


The Cardinal here spoken of was John of Salernum, concerning whom Ciaconiu9, in his Lives of the Popa, {Roma 1677, tom . 1. col . 1160,) 
mentions, that 44 while he held the office of Legate for England and Ireland, Innocent III. wrote him many letters, directing him, among other 
things, to abolish that abusive practice followed in Ireland, of sons and grandsons succeeding to their fathers and grandfathers in ecclesiastical 
benefices." In the different and sufficiently voluminous collections of Innocent's Letters which have been printed, those to John of Salernum 
abovementioned are not to be found; — a circumstance confirmatory of the statement of the learned Stephen Baluze, Editor of the Paris impres- 
sion of these Letters, of 1682, {l ii. p. 533 r col 1.) that “ there is no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that this Register of Innocent HI. [as 
we have it,] is in a mutilated condition." 

But that Pope Innocent’s attention was drawn to the subject in question, and that he did write to Ireland to convey such an injunction as that 
attributed to him by Ciaoonius, is testified even by this imperfect Register, in a letter addressed 44 to Donatus, Archbishop of Cashel, and his 
Successors to be hereafter canonically substituted, forever," bearing dite, April 6, A.D. 1210 ; in which, among other directions given to Donatus, 
Innocent orders 44 that no person must be allowed to possess by hereditary right the cemeteries belonging to churches, or ecclesiastical benefices." 
The purport of the letter here cited, as expressed in its title, is to the effect, that pope Innocent 44 receiva under the protection of the Apostolic 
See , the Church of Cashel audits possessions, and sends the Pall to its Archbishop," telling him withal on what occasions he was to use this 
decoration, 44 the plenitude of the pontifical office,” as it is styled in this epistle. 

AC. 1306. “ The Coarb of Patrick went over to visit the king of England, to make application to on behalf of the Interests of the churches [of his country] 
and to complain of the Foreigners [i.e. Anglo Normans.] in Ireland.” 

The Coarb of Patrick here spoken of was the famous Eachdhon (or Eugene) Me Gilliweer, the first Archbishop of Armagh who appears to 
have been advanoed by the Pope’s provision. For an account of the dispute between the electors, which gave the Pope, as well as the King of 
England, an opportunity of interfering on this occasion, see Harris's Ware, wp. 62. seqq. 

A.C. 1316. “ Eachdhonn McGilliweer, Coarb of Patrick, and Primate of Ireland, died in Rome, after a good life.” 

AC. 1230. "Jacob came into Ireland as Legate from the Pope, to regulate and order what concerned the state of eoolesiastical affairs in Ireland: and went 
hack again.” 

In the Annals of Clonmacnoise his visit is thus noticed : — 44 A.D. 1220, Jacob, the Pope’s Legate, came to Ireland this year, went about all 
the Kingdome for the Reformation of the Inhabitants, and constituted many wholesome rules for their salvation." 

But in the Irish Annals of KUronan, or Book of Jhe O’Duigenan's, whioh Dy. O’Donovan characterises ( Annals of the AM. p. lxv,) as 44 a most 
curious and valuable manuscript volume of Irish Annals," the account given of this same visit is such as to indicate, that the attention of the 
Legate Jacob was not wholly engrossed in promoting the spiritual welfare of the Irish ; for they speak of him thus : — 

" AC. 132L Jacob Penciail came to Ireland as a Legate from Rome, to settle what related to the ecclesiastical state. And he collected horseloads of gold and silver 
from the clergy of Ireland by Simony ; and left Ireland the same year.” 

AC. 1343. “ A great- Chapter of the Abbots of Canons in Ireland was held at Louth, by the Primate of Armagh, [viz. Albert of Cologne ;1 when a display was made 
of several relios which Mochta had collected [and brought over] from Rome.” [ Literally , “ many relioa were taken up.” Mochta waa, ills said, a disciple of St. Patriok , 
and first bishop of Louth. See p. 8. sup). 

AC. 1346. " Albert the German. Archbishop of Armagh, removed to Hungary." 

AC. 1348. “ Raighned, Archbishop of Armagh, came from Rome, bringing with him a Pallium , and said mass in it on the Festival of Peter and Paul, in Armagh-' 

The Pall was to be worn only on great Festivals and days of high solemnity ; one of which was to be the anniversary of the archbishop’s 
consecration day. The archbishop here mentioned is in Ware's History of the Bishops called Reiner. 

AC. 1351. “ Raighned, Archbishop of Armagh, died at Rome." 

AC. 135f. “Donlevy O'Flynn, Abbot of the Regies of Peter and Paul in Armagh, died; and Patrick O'Murray, prior of the same house, was chosen to the 
abbacy.” 

AC. 1358. “ Abraham O'ConaUain, Archbishop of Armagh, obtained a ikHiw from ths Court of Rome, and said Maas in it in Armagh on the second day of the 
month of June." 

AC. 1360. u The order of bishop was conferred on Melaghlin O'Conor by the Coarb of Patrick, in Dundalk." [This O'Conor was bishop of Elphin.] 

“ Abraham O'ConaUain, Coarb of Patrick, died. ’ 

AC. 1361. “ Maolpatrick O’SeannaU, Bishop of Rapfroe, was chosen Archbishop of Armagh." 

AC. 1363. “ Maolpatrick O'Soannait, Archbishop of Armagh, said Maas in a Pallium, in Armagh, in the Octave of John the Baptist" 

AC. 1364. “ The Archbishop of Armagh, Maolpatrick O'Scannati, introduced the Friars Minor into Armagh . . . Primate O’Scannafl afterwards caused s broad 
and deep trebch to be sunk around their church.’, . 

The ruins of this establishment, of considerable magnitude, and covered with very old ivy, still remain, to attract the attention of visitants 
at the palace, on the left hand aide of the Market St entrance to the I^imtfq's demesne, dose to the garden wall. 

AC. 1368. “ Ths groat church of Armagh waa commenced by Primate GUlapairick O'ScannaU.” 
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This is the same individual who had just before been called Maolpatrick. Ware says that “ he repaired and much beautified the Cathedral 
of St Patrick at Armagh.” According to this, the great church (in Irish tempaU mor , i.e. “ great temple,”) abovementioned is the same as the 
Daimhliag , or Duleek, mentioned at A.D. 1125, &c. which, with the other churches of Armagh, was destroyed by fire in 1189, and had perhaps 
continued in a state of ruin until Primate O'Scannail set about reedifying it 

A.G. 1270. “ Maolpatrick O’Scannail, Archbishop of Armagh, went over to see the King of England. The king reoeived him honorably, and he returned home [in- 
vested] with great powers." 

AC. 1293. 44 It was revealed to Nicholas Mac Maelisa, Coarb of Patrick, that the Relics of Patrick, Colnmkille, and B rigid, were in 8 sol, [Co. Down 0 and they were 
taken op by him ; whereupon followed great wonders and miracles ; and he placed them honorably in a 8hrine again." 

According to Giraldus Cambrensis, who is here followed by Colgan, Ussher, Lamgan, &c., the relics of the three saints above mentioned were 
discovered by a different person, at a different place and time. The curious account of the transaction put on reoord by Dr. Lanigan reads aa 
follows : — 

“ it being generally believed that the bodies of the three saints were in Down, Malaohy its bishop, [i.e. its fourth bishop from Maolmogne O’Morgair. inclusive,] 
used to pray frequently to God, that he would vochsafe to point out to him the particular place or places, in which they were ooncealed. While on a certain night fer- 
vently praying to this effect in the church (cathedral) of Down, he saw a light, like a sunbeam, traversing the church, which stopped at the spot, where the bodies were. 
Immediately procuring the necessary implements, he dug in that spot and found the bones of the three bodies, which he then put into distinct boxes or ooffins, and 
placed again under ground. Having communicated what occurred to John de Courcey, then lord of Down, they determined on sending messengers to Pope Urban III. 
for the purpose of procuring the removal or translation of these reliques to a more respectable part of the church. The pope agreeing with their request sent as his 
legate on this occasion, fin A.D. 1186,] Vivian, Cardinal priest of St. Stephen in Monte Catlio , who had been at Down nine years before, [».e. in 1177, see page. 110,] and 
who was well acquainted with John de Courcey, and the bishop Malaohy. On his arrival the reliques were removed with the usual solemnities to a more distinguished 
part of the church, on the 9th of June, the festival of 8t Columba. They were deposited in one monument, according to the well known distich, 

[One common grave in Down the three now fill, 

Patrick, and Bride, and pious Colnmkille.] 

“ Besides the Cardinal, there were present at this translation Jiftein bishops, together with abbots, provosts, deans, archdeacons, priors, See. It was resolved that 
the anniversary should be celebrated In Ireland as a festival, and that the feast of St Columba should be transferred to the day after the Octave of said festival, that, 
is, to the 17th of June. . • Yet this regulation has not been observed, for 8t Columba's festival is still kept on the 9th of June." (Lanigan's Be. Hist. iv. 275 — 277.) 

A form of religions service, with prayers and lessons for the newly appointed festival, was drawn np, and has been printed at Paris in 1620, 
‘entitled, the Office of the Translation of Saints Patrick, Columba, and BrigitL It has been republished also by Colgan in his Trias Thawnaturga^ 
and in part by Messingham, and Archbishop Ussher. 

According to the Four Masters, as we have seen, the vision which revealed the resting place of the saints, appeared, not in 1186 to Malachy, 
Bishop of Down, but in 1298 to Nicholas Mao Maelisa, Primate of Armagh ; and it exhibited them, not at Down, but at Saul, a couple of miles 
to the east of it Dr. O’Donovan’s note on these discrepancies, at the year of the Annals in question, is worth citing here, as throwing a curious 
light on the whole transaction. It reads thus : — 

“ It is a very strange fact that the body of St Patrick, the Apttetle of Ireland, was said to have been pointed out by an angel at Glastonbury the year before. — See 
Usaher's Primordia, p. 892. But the most extraordinary circumstance connected with the history of the relics of the Trias Thaumaturga is, that the Irish annalists — 
that is, such as wrote in the Irish language, do not appear to have ever heard of the discovery of them by Malachy in 1186 ; and hence it is but fair to conclude, that 
Malachy' s dream at Down was got up by the English party, in order to add dignity to Down, then in the poasession of Sir John de Couroy. It is quite evident that the 
mere Irish never heard, at least never believed, this story of their discovery at Down in 1185 ; for, if they had been deposited in a costly shrine at Down in 1185, a a 
stated by Giraldus, it is hard to believe that they would have been lost in the course of the next century, so ss to make another revelation necessary for their discovery 
in 1293. when it would appear they were under the earth at Saul, iu a spot unknown to all except Nicholas Mao Maelisa, the Archbishop of Armagh, to whom it was 
pointed out in a vision. It seems therefore quite clear, that the discovery of them at Down in 1185, was, like the prophecy of Merlin, already alluded to under the year 
1177, a scheme of Sir John de Courcy and his writers, and that their discovery at Saul, iu 1293, was a counter-scheme of Nicholas Maelisa, who was one of the greatest 
opposers of the English that ever governed the See of Armagh. It may however have happened that both bishops had dreamed of bones, and that bones were found 
in both places." Donovan's Notes at AJD. 1293.) 

A.C. 1299 . u Nicholas Mao Maelisa, Archbishop of Armagh, the cleric that was of all others the most godly and pious in Ireland in his time, departed this life." 

AC. 1343. “ David Mogeraghty, Coarb of Patrick, died." 

AC. 1350. “ Parrel, son of Geoffry Mac R&nnall, Primate of Armagh, and Successor ( fear ionaid) of Patrick, died." 

“ This, ’ Dr. O'Donovan says, “ is evidently a mistake of the Four Masters, as we know from the public records that the Primate of Armagh was Bichard Fits Ralph, 
who was certainly not of the Mao Rannalls, 8ee Prince's Danmonii orientates illustres , p. 294, and Harris's Ware.'* Dr. O'D. has not besn able to find this entry in any 
of the older Irish Annals, and so, concludes it to be a blander. Fttz-Ralph, however, is but an English or Anglo-Norman translation of Mac Rannall ; which aeema to 
suggest that the Farrell Mao Rannall here mentioned may have been a near connection of the famous Richard Fitz-Ralph, who was Primate from 1347 to 1360. 

AC. 1455 . lt Owen O'Neill was banished from his lordship by his own son, Henry, son of Owen. The Coarb of Patrick, Maguire, Mac Mahon, O'Kane, and all th© 
Clanna-Neill, accompanied Henry, son of Owen, son of Niall Oge, to TuUyhog, to inaugurate him, and they gave him the title of O'Neill according to the lawful mod© 
of procedure." (8ee p. 38. nwA 

AC. 1463. ‘'The King of England sent presents to O’Neill (Henry, son of Owen,) via. eight and forty yards of scarlet [cloth,] and a gold chain, et cetera 

A C. 1486. “ A General Chapter was convened in Drogheda, on the Fifth of the Ides of July, by the archbishop of Armagh, viz. Octavianus the Italian, which was 
attended by the bishops and clergy of the whole of the North ox Ireland." 


Here end our citations from the Four Masters. From whose Annals we have now extracted, and set before the reader, every passage in which occurs any mention 
of a Coarb of Patrick, or Bishop, or Archbishop, of Armagh. From the time of Gelasiua downwards, it will be easily observed, that these notioes are of an altered 
style and character. Just as the general matter of the Annals expands more and more, becoming in later times exceedingly voluminous and ftill of other details, the 
space occupied by any entries relating to the Coarbs of Patrick shrinks into contracted limits, and at last becomes a cypher. While the few of those entries that da 
occur after the period of the Invasion exhibit plainly signs of the alteration that had taken place in the church constitution of Ireland, in regard to connection with 
Rome, by their repeated references to the use of the Pallium, or Pall, and other features of a kindred sort. The Irish chroniclers had ceased to regard the Coarbahip 
of Patrick with the same interest as when it had been a purely national institution ; and whether the holder of it in the Anglo-Norman times were to be thought of with 
favor, indifference, or hostility, came to be a point which depended more on his personal character and influence, and on the circumstances of the oountry in his day, 
fliim on any continued association of his name with the memory of Ireland’s Apostle. Of very many primates who came subsequently to Gilla Mao Liag, including 
some of great eminence, not a syllable of notice occurs in the Annals. Of the famous Colton, and his metropolitical visitation of Derry (see p. 25. sup.) they tell us not 
a word : although another reoord, in the Latin tongue, remains to inform us of that interesting journey. For soon after the point at which the Irish Annalists begin 
to fail us, and be no longer serviceable in this respect, the story of the Coarbs is taken up by other Chroniclers,— by the scribes and registrars of the Anglo-Roman 
primatial court of Ireland, whose voluminous records yet remain to tell of many a curious particular, many a fact of historio interest and importance, connected with 
tiie persons and the times to which they immediately refer. 

For the reader who desires to pursue the subject farther. Ware's History of the Archbishops qf Armagh, from th6 twelfth century downwards, will be found a useful 
guide ; that part being free from the influence of those utterly unfounded and erroneous views which render the earlier partion of the same work of compa- 
ratively little value, and which in this memoir an attempt has been made to expose and correct. Even in the earlier period, however, of the history of the real arch- 
bishops of Armagh, commencing with Maolmogue O’Morgair and Gilla Mac Liag, much remains to be done in correcting and enlarging the accounts furnished by 
Ware and Harris. But these are matters ou which we have no occasion to dwell further at present 

We shall conclude this Essay, which has now run to a for greater length than had ever been contemplated at the outset, by submitting to notice two interesting ca- 
talogues of the ancient prelates of Armagh, which have never before, as far as the writer knows, been published. One such catalogue, from the Psalter of Cashel, and 
which Colgan represents as a 44 Catalogue qf the Primates, or Archbishops, of the Metropolis of Armagh," has already been inserted at p. 67 of this Memoir. Of the two 
following, the firs t is taken from the well-known ancient Irish Manuscript called the Leabhar Brtac (fol. 98. 6 . 6 . [ recte 108. bb.]): in which it bears the heading “ Do 
comarbaib Patric inso," ic. in English, 14 Of the Coarbs of Patrick here" followeth an enumeration. The second, from the almost equally well-known Leabhar Buidhts 
Leacam, or “ Yellow Book of Lecan," has in the original no heading. All which helps to corroborate the probability of the suggestion at page 67 being true, according 
to which the title of Colgans Catalogue would be an addition of his own, altogether unauthorised by the ancient record which was his authority in that instance. 


Catalogue of the ancient Prelates, or Abbots, of Armagh, from the time of 8L Patrick to the twelfth oentury. 
( From the Leabhar Brtac, fol. 98 6.6. [recte 108, 6.6J1 
4 Of the Coarbs of Patrick, here [followeth an enumeration :] 


Senach. annis. xv. 


Condmach. xiii. i 
Torbacb uno ana. [ie. 1 one year.’] 
Nuada. iii. a. 


44 Patrick, in the exxth [year] of his age 
entered into rest. 

Seohnall. Till. 

Benen, son of Sesgnen, psalm-singer to 
Patriok, of Keenaght of Glengaimen 
[now Dungiven, Barony of Keenaght, 
Co. Derry,] of the seed of Teige son of 
Cian, of Cashel, (who flourished AD. 
226.] 

h-larlaithe, son of Logs, xiiiL 

Corbmac. xli. an. 

Dubthach. xxiiii. 

Fiochra. xx. own. 

Cairellan. x. aim. 

Eochaid. x. ants. 


Mao Laisre. xiiii. an. 

Tomine. xxxv. an. 

8egine. xxvi. an. 

Fland febla, son of 8cannal. i.e. the foster- 
son of Berchan, son of Mican. xxxviLa. 
Suibne in sui. [Le. 8 weeny the Sage.] 
xii. a. 

Congas, xx. a. 

Celepetair. viii. a. 

Ferdacrich. x. a. 

Foendelach. vi. a. 

Dubdalethi. xviii. 

Oirechtach. i. an. 

Cudinisc. iiii. a. 


Mao Longsig. xiii. 

Artrt duobus, a. [i.e. 4 two years’.] 
Eogan Mainestrech mac Buti meio Bro- 
naig, viii. [This is apparently a mis- 
take for 44 Eogan Mainestrech Buti 
meio Bronaig. viii." i.e. Owen, of the 
Monastery of Boioe, the son of Bro- 
naoh. 8ee ». 20 «ip.] 

For&ndan. xiiii. a. 

Dermait. iiii. onn. 

Fethgna. xxv. a. 

A inmire. uno. a. [s.e. one year.J 


Catimssaoh. iiii. 

Maelcaba. v. an. 

Maelbrigte, son of Doman. xxxix. aa. 
Josep. ann. ix. 

Maelpatric. an uno. 

Cathassach. xx. an. 

Muiredoch son of Feigns, ix. an. 
Dubdalethi son of KeUach. xxx.iih 
Muirecau. iii. a 
Maelmuire. xiii. a. 

Amalgaid. xxix. a. 

Dubdalethi. i L an. 

Cummasoaoh. iii. an. 

Moelissa. xx.vii. an 
Domnall. viii an." 


a-Patraio. xv. 
Seclinall. xiii. 
8en-Patraic. x. 
Benen. x. 
Jarlaithe. xiiii. 
Patraio. iiii. 
Cormao. xv. 
Cormac. 7. 
Dubtach. 7. 
Ailill. 

Ailill. x. 


Similar Catalogue of the 
Duaeh. 

Fiachra. 

Feidlim. xx. - 
Cairellan. x. 

Eochaid. xv. 

8enach. xii. 

Mac Laisre. xiiii. 
Tomine. xxxv. 

8egine .xxvii. 

Flans Febla. xxiiii. 
SuibnL xv. 


Ancient Prelates of Armagh, 
‘ Congas, xx. 

Celipedair. vii. 

Ferdacrich. 

Foendelach. x. 

Dubdalethi. xviii. 
Airecbtach. i. 

Cudinisc. iiii. 

Connmach. xvi 
Torbach. L 
Nuada. iii. 

MaolongsL xvti. 


from the Leabhar Buidhe 
ArtLii. 

Eogan Maistrech. viii. 
Forandan. xviii. 

Dermait. vii. 

Fethgna. xxv. 

Ainmire. L 
Cathusach. viL 
Maelooba. v. 

Maelbrigde. xxix. 

Josep. ix. 

Maefpaftraie. L 


Leaoan. (H. 2, 16, col 338.) 

‘ Cathusaoh, son of Fergus, 
xx. 

Muiredach, son of Fergus, 
ix. 

Dubdalethi, son ofKellach. 
xxxviii. 

Muirec&n^sonofEochaidh. 

xix. 

Maelmuire. 

Amalgaid. 

Dubdalethi. 


Cumascach. iii 
Moelissa. xxvii. 

Domnall. xiiii. 

KeUach. xxvii. 
Muircertach. iii. 
Maelmuadoo hua Mon- 
ghair. 

Gula-macJlac, son of Der- 
mod,son of Bury." 


FINIS. 
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INDEX. 


NJ3.— In this Index, the names in small capitals, as AimciBB, Sec., are those of the Coorb*, or Successors qf Si. Patrick, who lived before the I2th centnry, and war# 
wholly independent of any submission to die Pope or 8ee of Borne. The Bishop* of Armagh of the same period are Urns distinguished, iAiliU, ice. 


Abbey-street, Armagh, origin of its name, 86. 
Abbots, anciently the church-governors of 
Ireland, 3, 4, 6, Ac. : frequently married, 21, 23 : 
lay abbots common in Id. and Wales, 23, 60, 
61, 92 : confounded with bishops by Ware, 61 ; 
see 71, 74, 76 : but really superior to them in 
authority Ac., 71, 92: their position as con- 
trasted with that of abbots elsewhere, 107 : F. 
O’Brol chain made arch abbot of Ireland, and in 
what sense, 108. 

Abbots, intended, 73, 74, 77, 85, 111. 

Abbots, Tanist, 21, 73, 74, 75. 

Adamnan, St, or St Eunan, his Life of St Co- 
lumba, qd., 12 : his “ Law,” 31, 75 : his connec- 
tion with Eaphoe, and Ware’s mistake about it, 
59. 

Aedh Allan, see Hugh Allan. 

Aengus, King of Munster, number of bishops 
Ac. in his household, 8 : promotes the appoint- 
ment of an arclibishoprick at Emly, 13. 

Aengus, the Culdee, his Martyrology cited, 

8, 59 : his Litanies, 64 : his connection with 
Clonenagh, Ac., 83. 

Aghadoe , Primate of Id. in,” explained, 65. 
Agbalurcher, parish of, 24. 

Aidan, St., of Lindisfarne, Bede’s account of, 

4, 31 ; see 55. 

+ Aiffiath, 71, 72. 

Ailbhe, St., 2, 13, 15. 

Aileach, lords, or kings, of, 41, 72, 80, 94,95, 
109. 

+ AiUU, 69. 

Ain mire, 74. 

Airchinneach, whence derived, 27 — 29. See 
Erenaeh . 

Aireachtach Ua Faelain, 71. 

Airghialla, see Oriel 
+ Airmheadhach , or Arvey , 77. 

+ Airtri, Bishop of Armagh, promulgates 
“ the Law of Patrick ’ in Munster, 27, 32 ; and 
in Connaught, 32 : his dispute with Owen Main- 
istreach for “the primacy,” 72 : his death, 73. 
Alba, ancient Irish name of Scotland, 109. 
Albert of Cologne, archbp. of Armagh, holds 
a great meeting of abbots at Louth, 111. 

Alexander III. pope, his letters on the state 
of Id. and the Irish, 93. 

Amhalghaidh, i.e. Awley. See Awley. 
Anmchara , explained, 21, 69, 72. Ard-anm- 
chara , 16, 78, 89. 

Anselm, St, archbp. of Canterbury, oom- 
plains of irregularities in the Ir. church, 10, 
13 : Letter of the Waterfordians to him, 89 : 
his letter to Bp. Donald and the other bps. in 
Id., ib. : ignorant of the state of Leath-Chuinn, 
90. 

Antiphonary of Bangor, 93, note . 

Aodhy see Hugh. 

Aongus. See Aengus . 

Archbishops of the ancient Irish, no metro • 
politans, 14 : testimony of the Ir. Annals con- 
cerning them, 15 : meaning of the name, as 
used anciently in Id., 16. 

Archpresbyters, office of, 57. 

Ard, in composition, meaning of, 16. 

Ardee, Battle of, 86. 

Ardes of Down, ravaged by Conor O’Loch- 
lainn, 95. 

Ardpatrick, “ Corbeship” of, 86. 

Ardstraw, Primate Colton’s visit to, 25. 
Armagh, said to have been selected by St 
Patrick for the seat of the Ir. primacy, 13 : its 
foundation, 15, 33, 68 : origin of the name, 68 : 
no Successor of St Patrick ever named an arch- 
bishop of Armagh before the 12th century, 16, 
17, 69 : first step to the establishihg of a me- 
tropolitan prelate in, 80 : Bernard's account of 
the disorders in the succession in his time, 94 ; 
see Bernard : sacrilegious disorders in the church 
of, in the 15th cent, 40 : the clergy of, opposed 
to the Polls for Dublin and Tuam, 104, 105 : 
distribution of church property in, 31. 

Armagh! abbots, bishops, and archbps. of, 
passim, 


Armagh, Book of see Canoin Phadruig. 

Burned, 76, 77, 79, 85, 109, 111. 

Belfry, cloictheach, or round tower 

of, burned, 41, 77. 

Crosses of, 85, 109. 

Culdees of, 44. 

— Daimhliag , duleek, or great church 

of, 41, 80, 85, 112. 

— Franciscan Friary of, founded, 111. 

Great House of Abbots of, 85. 

Lectors of, 74, 78, 87 : an endow- 
ment provided for them by Bury 
O’Conor, 109. 

Lis-aeidheadh of, 76, 77, 107. 

Manuscript House of, 77. 

Oeconomi , i.e. economists, or “ Spen- 
sers,” of, see Oeconomi. 

Oratory of, 74. 

Plundered, 73, 74, 111. 

Priors of, 70, 71, 76. 

Bath and Trians of, 77, 78, 79, 85, 

109. 

Begleses of, 79, 102, 109, 111. 

Sacred grove of, 76. 

— - Stuart's Hist. Memoirs of qd ., 66, 86. 

— Vice-erenachs of, 75, 77, 78, 101. 
Arvey, see Airmheadhach . 

Ascriptitii , who ? 18 ; see 66. 

Atbboy, great convention at, 109. 

Awley, 32, 77 ; anoints King Malachy the 
Great for death, 77 ; his death, 78. 

BachaUIsa, i.e. “the Staff of Jesus,” or 
Crozier of St. Patrick, supposed origin of, 33, 
96: employed in making treaties and oaths, 
40, 80, 104 : its “ protection,” 79, 85 : profaned, 
33, 70, 78, 81, 103, 107, 109 : bought by M. 
O’Morgair, 34, 102 : burned, 33. 

Bachall Phadruig, or Patrick’s Crozier, 77. 
Ballymoyer, tenure of the lands of, 33, 46. 
Ballynascreen,case of cattle-plundering from, 
39 ; see 42. 

Bangor, Co. Down, Monastery of, 12 : re-edi- 
fied by M. O’Morgair, 92 : its lay-abbots, ib. : 
and Antiphonary , 93, note. 

Baptism, Synod of Cashel Act concerning, 
110. 

Baronins, Cardinal, qd. 110. 

Barr, St, of Cork, and his successors, 64. 
Bede’s account of St Columba, 3 : of St 
Aidan, 4 : of SS. Colman and Cuthbert, 5. 

Bell of St Patrick, Wardenship of, 40, seqq. : 
Privilege connected with, in time of an Inter- 
dict, 70 : account of the BeU of the JPiitf,41— 43 : 
ancient Bell of Donaghmore (Tyrone) noticed, 
42. 

Belfries, see Cloictheacha . 

+ Benen , 68. 

Bernard, St., his Life of Malachy qd. on the 
number of bishops in Id., 11 : on Bangor, 12 : 
on the primacy of Armagh, 13 : on the estab- 
lishment of an archbpk. at Cashel, 14, 15 : on 
on the hereditary succession and lay prelates 
of Armagh, 23 : on the flight of Niall, 33 ; and 
his ^rentual submission, 35 : on the history of 
Maolmogue O’Morgair, 86, Ac passim : flowery 
character of this Life, 97, 98, 102 : a difference 
of sentiment observable between it and the Irish 
Annals, 102 : Bernard’s Letters to Maolmogue, 
99 : disrelish of his disciples for Ireland, ib. 

Betham, Sir W., mistaken as to the age of 
the Meesach, 48. 

Bishops, the Order of, recognised among the 
ancient Irish, 6 : by St Columba, 12 : diocesan 
bishops, however, unknown, till introduced by 
the Ch. of Borne in the 12th Cent., 7, 48, 49, 
56 : Nennius on the multiplicity of the old Ir. 
bps., 8 : this character a mark of antiquity, 9 : 
their single consecration, ib. ; and use of manual 
labour, ib. : the triple mode of consecn. not un- 
known in Id., 10 : complaints of Anselm and 
Bernard as to the numbers consecrated here, 
11: marriage not forbidden to them, 21 : first 
endowment of the order, 30 : bishops’ lands, 
whence obtained, 50 ; instance of poverty in the 


case of an Irish bp. of 1179, 63 : the bishops of 
Armagh two grades inferior to the abbots there, 
78 : the churches of Id. subjected to the Irish 
bps. at Bathbreasail, 30, 82 : their ordinations 
objected to by the promoters of Boman influ- 
ence, 83, 89. 

Blinding of enemies, an Irish practice, 104. 
Bloodshed, fines for, 47, 110. 

Bobio, monastery of, 12 : its libraiy, 93, note . 
Book of Armagh , see Canoin Phadruig. 
“Brackan” doth, manufactured in Tory 
island, 49. 

Braga, Council of, on eccl. property, 30. 
Brandubh, King, constitutes an archbpk. at 
Ferns, 13, 14. 

Brefhy, 86, 107, 109. 

Bregia, 74. 

Brendan, St, a presbyter only, 2, 63, 64. 

Brian Boru, 34 note, 65 : makes a great expe- 
dition into the North of Id., to obtain hostages, 
76 : falls in the battle of Clontarf, and is buried 
at Armagh, 77 : influence of his family in in- 
troducing the power of Borne into Ireland, 88 ; 
see also 78, 96, 97, 102 ; and Canoin Phadruig , 
below. 

Brigh-mac-Taidhg, Synod of, 7, 108. 
Brollaghan, see O'Brolchain. 

Browne, Geo., Abp. of Dublin, burns the 
Bachall-Isa, 33. 

Brownlow, Arthur, becomes possessed of the 
Canoin Phadruig , 34. 

+ Coer lan, or Caorlan, St, 69. 

Cain, (i.e. tribute,) 31. 

Cainneach, Canice, or Kenny, St, founder 
of Drumaohose, 37. 

Calprann, or Calpurnins the deacon, father 
of St. Patrick, 57, 68, 76. 

Cambrensis, Giraldus, qd. on the origin of 
archbps. in Id., 13 : on the lay-abbots of Id. 
and Wales, 23 : on the Synod of Cashel, 110 : 
on the Translation of SS. Patrick, B. and C., 112. 
Campus Lent, Synod of, 2. 

Canoin Phadruig, or Book of Armagh, 14 : 
account of, from Lloyd, Ac., 33, 34 ; see 71, 75 : 
seized by J. de Courcy’s followers, 111 : pro- 
faned, ib. 

N.B. — An Erratum occurs in the note con- 
cerning this ancient MS. at p. 34, where it is 
said to bear the signature of B. Boru. The writ- 
ing in question is not that of Brian himself, but 
of Maolsuhain, who was his anmchara, or spiri- 
tual adviser : but it was written “ in conspeetu 
Brian Imperatoris Scotorum Le. “ in presence 
of Brian, Generalissimo of the Scots,” or Irish. 
See O'Donovan’s Four Masters, at A.D. 1031. 
Canons , ancient Irish, qd., 14, 57. 
Canterbury, never possessed of ecd. jurisdic- 
tion over the Irish church, 82. 

Cappagh, Primate Colton’s visit to, 24, 25 f 
Caradoc’s Chronicle, qd., 109. 

Carthach, St., 88. 

Casey, see Cathasach. 

Cashel, made an archiepiscopal see, 14, 
98 : Synod of, 18, 110 : distribution of church 
property in, 31 : Psalter of, 61, 67, 112 : the city 
given to the church, 82, 88 : notice of some 
early archbps. of, 89, 91 ; the place Ac. taken 
under the pope’s protection, 111. 

+ Cathasach, or Casey, II.. son of Doiligen, 
75. 

+ Cathasach, (or Casey,) son of Murchadan, 
75. 

Cathasach (or Casey) I., son of Bovartach, 
74. 

Ceallacb, see KeUach. 

Cedd, Bp., his ordination, 10 : his mode of 
consecrating churches, 108. 

Celcyth, Council of, denounoes Irish ecclesi- 
astics, 13. 

Celepeadaib, 70. 

Celibacy not enforced among the ancient Irish 
clergy, 20, 21, 57,71,106. 

Celsus, see KeUach. 

Cencius Camerarius, qd., 105, 107. 
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Censuales terra, what, 52. 

Chalons, Council of, denounces Irish bishops, 
13. 

Chorepisoopi, Lanigan’s mistaken ideas about, 
9, 64 : Cardinal Paparo's order for their aboli- 
tion, 11 ; see also 92, 106 : Ussher’s notice con- 
senting them, in his Tract on the 44 Corbes,” 
&c., 57 : Ware and Harris's do., 6a, 61. 

Churches, to be Yenerated and honoured, 109, 
110. See 93. 

Church-lands of Id., to be free from rent Ac. 
to secular chieftains, 18 i made to assist in sup- 
plying an endowment for the diocesan bishops, 
80, 81 : yet not originally theirs, 46 — 52. 

CiaconiOs, his Lives of the Popes , qd., 29, 111. 

Ciaran, St, see Kiaran. 

4?ill, see Killy and Cinel, see KineL 

CistertUins, introduced into Id., 91, 98, 99, 
100, 108. 

Clairvaux, M. O’Morgttir’s visits to, 86, 98, 1 01 

Clane, Synod of, its enactment relative to the 
Lectors of Id., 108. 

Clergy of Id., their participation in military 
proceedings, 71, 78,85, 111. 

Clogher diocese, regulation of its endowments 
by M. O’Morgair and Bp. Montgomery, 81 : its 
ancient Register cited, 51, 56, 58 ; a bishop ap- 
pointed, to, by M. O’Morgair, 98 ; changes in 
us territorial extent, 105. See 54. 

Clog- an- Uidheachta, or the BeU of the Witt, 
some account of, 41—43, 78. 

Cloichtheachay or “Belfries,” the Irish name 
for the Round Towers, 76. 

Clouard, ancient bishops of, 61, 63, 65 : dio- 
cese of, 81, 105. 

donenagh, Booh of, qd. 30, 82, 83, 105. 

Clonfeacle, erenach lands of, and the services 
due from them to the Primate, 39, 47. 

Clonfert, See Brendan y St. 

Clonfert-mulloe, foundation of, 76. 

Clonmacnoise, hereditary succession to eccl. 
offices in, 21, 22 : an outrage on its Termon 
miraculously avenged, 26 : ancient Register of, 
qd., 51 : bishops of, 65 : plundered by the ad- 
herents of Mnrtogh O’Brien, 81 ; See of, 106, 
110: Annals of, qd., 17, 78, 108. 

Clonmany, (Innishowen,) church lands of, 58 

Clontarf, Battle of, 77. 

Coarbs, See ComharbOy and Corbe . 

Coarbs of Patrick, notices of, passim ; cata- 
logues of, to the twelfth cent., 67, 112. 

Colcu the Lector , 27. 

Colgan, on the ScribeSy Firleighinny Ac., of 
the ancient Irish, 27 : his apparent want of can- 
dour as to the sale of the BachalLIsa, 84 ; as 
to the anointing of King Malachy, 77 ; and the 
absence of the Connaught bps. from the Synod 
of Brigh-mac-taidhg, 108 : his catalogue of the 
“ Primates” of Armagh, 67 ; see also, 112. 

Colman, St, Bede’s notice of, 5, 55. 

Coloni liberty what 18, 66. 

Colton, Primate, his Visitation of Derry, 24, 
25 ; see Reeves . 

Columba, St, or Columbkille, Bede's notice 
of, 3 : story of his ordination, 9 : his visit to 
Druimceath, 12 : his 44 Law,” 81 : inaugurates 
king Aidan, 39 : 44 dedication toward his vest 
ments for war,” 48 : said to have founded Raphoe, 
59 : his chnrohes in Meath and Leinster obtain 
their freedom, 108. 

Coluxnbanus, St, 12, 93 note . 

Comharba , comhorba, or cowarba, i.e. Coarb , 
or, less properly, Corbe, Dr. Reeves on, 17 : ex- 
plained at large, ib. and 18 : office of, not al- 
ways held hereditarily, 22 : came to be filled com - 
monly by lay persons, ib. : original character 
of the Coarbs, 26 : female do., ib. : Colgan’s 
explanation of their office and position, 27, 28 : 
their voluntary submission to the diocesan bps., 
50 : and encroachments of the latter on them, 
51 : their office becomes collative in the hands 
of the bishops, 87, 60 : confounded by Ware 
with the episcopate, 61 : further observations 
on, by Colgan and Lanigan, 61 : see also 68 — 
65 : speculations of Mr. Stuart concerning them, 
66 : “ intended Coarbs,” 81 : example of the 
election of a lay Coarb, for Bangor, 92. See 
Coarbs of Patrick, sup. 

Comhgall, St. 12, 17 ; his relics abused by 
the Danes, 92 : his Crozier, 111. 

ConaUle, (Co. Louth,) or Conaille Muirhevne, 
see Magh-ConaiUe. 

Confession, the practice of, neglected by the 
eld Irish, is brougnt intense at Armagh by M. 


u. 


O’Morgair, 88 : and also in Connor Dioo., 98. 

Confirmation, the use of, as a sacrament, pro- 
moted by M. O’Morgair at Armagh, 88. 

44 Congregation of Patrick ,” the, 32, 78, 77, 
81 , 103, 104, the 44 Congregation of Kiaran,” 71. 

t Conghtjs, 17 : instigates Aodh (or Hugh) 
Allan, king of Ireland, to revenge an outrage 
on the church of Kilcooney, 69 : his death, 70. 

Conn-na-mbocht, account of his family, 21, 

71. 

CoOtttaugbt, attack on the bishops of, 7, 108 : 
the churches of, subjected to Primate Gills Mac 
Liag, 32, 103 : the province brought under the 
44 Law of Patrick,” 72 : visited by different 
Coarbs of Patrick, 73, 81, 85, 103, 104, 110 : its 
bishoprics, how settled at Rathbreasail, 82 ; and 
at Kells, 106. 

CONNMHACH, 17, 71. 

Connor, state of, in M. 0’Morgair‘s time, 93 : 
destroyed by Conor O’Lochlainn, and why, 95 : 
ancient sees comprised in, 98. 

Consecration, of bishops, how managed among 
the ancient Irish, 9 — 11 : do. of their churches, 
108. [99. 

44 Conversion ,” meaning of, in the middleages, 

Cooley ( Cuailgne , Co. Louth,) ravaged in ven- 
geance for a profanation of the Clog an-uidh- 
eachtay 41, 78. 

Corbe, see Comharba : “ Corbes," confounded 
with Erenachs, 51 : Ussher on, 54 — 59. 

Cork, first papal appointment of a bishop for, 

100 . 

+ Cobmac, 17, 08, 72. 

Corroac Mac Carthy, see Mac Carthy . 

Cormac Mac Cuillenan, his Glossary qd., 29 ; 
author of the Psalter of Cashel, 67. 

Cosheriesy episcopal, 47, 61. 

Cotton, Archdn., an error of, corrected, 42. 

Courcy, John de, 110,111 : his conti ivance 
for adding dignity to Downpatrick, 112. 

Cromer, Primate, his Register, qd. 85. 

Cronan, St., of Roscrea, whether a bishop, 64. 

Cudinaisc, Ware’s confusion about, 61 ; 70,71. 

Culdees, of Clonmacnoise, 21 : of Armagh, 44, 
54. 

Cumhaliy what, 74. See also, 82, 75. 

Cumusgach Ua Heuodhan, orO’Heroan, 74. 

N.B. — The Statement ini. 3, of this page (74) 
concerning Cumusgach appears to involve an 
error. See, for its correction, p. 79, U. 4, seqq. 

Cumusgach, son of Cathal, lord of Oriel, his 
outrageous interference with the primacy, 82, 

72. 

Cummian, St, his mode of settling a contro- 
verted point in religion, 2, 14. 

Cuthbert, St, Bede’s account of, 5. 

Daimbliag, (i.e. Duleek, or Great Church,) 
the, of Clonmacnoise, 21 ; plundered, 80 : of 
Armagh, 77 : see Armagh. 

Dalaradia, ravaged by C. O’Lochlainn, 95, 
101 ; see 109. 

Dalboyn, territory of, 95, 101. 

Dal-Cairbre, (Co. Antrim,) 107. 

Dal-gcais, (Co. Clare,) 89, 96. 

Dalian Forgaill, poem of, qd., 12. 

Danish outrages on Ireland, 78, 74, 92. 

+ David Mac Guaire Ua Forannain , 09. 

Davies, Sir J., his view of the Termon lands, 
51 ; Certificate of an Irish Scholar to, concern- 
ing the Coarb's office, 57, 58, 61, 62 : his Letter 
to the Earl of Salisbury, qd., 61, 62. 

Dempster, Thomas, his error about Hy, 55. 

Dervorilla, mother of Mnrtogh O'Brien, 85. 

Derry, the Ordnance Memoir of, qd., 7, 52, 53 : 
first establishment of an episcopal see in, ib., 
107 : Primate Colton’s visitation of, 25 : Rental 
of the see, &c., 31 : burned, 102 : order of pre- 
cedence of its bishop, 105. 

Derrynoose, the Erenachs of, their duty con- 
nected with the Primate’s carriage, 39. 

Denyvullen, (Co. Fermanagh,) 24. 

Desies, (Co. Waterford,) territory of, 91. 

Desmond, kingdom of, 88, 94. 

“ Detainer f" denounced, 44. [50. 

Devenish, notice of the church-lands, Ac., of, 

Diarm aid Ua Tioheaenaigh, 73. 

Diocesan Episcopacy, unknown in Ireland 
for 600 yrs. after St. Patrick’s age, 1 Ac.,p assim: 
regulated at first by the extent of territory be- 
longing to particular tribes, 29 : introduced by 
the influence of the Church of Rome, 7, 49 : 
how settled at Rathbreasail, 82 ; and at Kells, 
105 : traced by Ware no farther back than the 
Synod of Kells, 107. 


Dicesisy use of the word by Adamnsnus, 17. 

Disert-A engusa, or Dysart Enos, origin of; 88. 

Donagbmore, (Tyrone,) ancient Bell of; 42. 

Donnell, Son oe Awley, 41, 74, 79. 

Donnycarney, (Co. Dublin,) 80. 

Donogb, Son of Brian Born, said to have 
brought the crown of Ireland to the Pope, 78 : 
dies at Rome, ib. 

Dowling’s Annals of Ireland, qd. 110. 

Doyle, Dr., qd. on Tithes, 25. 

Downpatrick, plundered, 75 : its clergy dis- 
satisfied at Paparo's proceedings, 105 : taken 
by John de Courcy, 110, 111 : the supposed 
resting place of SS. Patrick, Ac., 112. 

Drogheda, monastexy of, i.e. Mellifont, 107, 


Dromachose, Collation to the Coarbahip of, 
37. 

Druimleathan, or Drumlane, (Co. Cavan,) 
Coarbship of St. Moedoc in, 24 ; confirmation 
of a Coarb there by a bishop of Kilmore, 37. 

Dubhdalethe I., son of Sionach, 82, 70, 71. 

Dubhdalethe II., son of Kellach, 32, 75, 76. 

Dubhdalethe HI., son of Maolmuire, 32, 
74, 78. 

♦ Dubhthach (or Duffy) I.,69. 

Dubhthach (or Duffy) II., 69. 

Dublin, commencement and original charac- 
ter of the episcopal succession in, 9 : sebisma- 
tical epistle of the citizens, to Ralph, archbp. 
of Cant., 9, 83 : distribution of the church pro- 
perty in the province, 31 : notices of its first 
prelates, 89 : its encroachment on Glendaloch, 
92. 


Duibh-regleSy the, or Abbey of Derry, 110. 

Duleek, see Daimhliag. 

Dunan, bishop of Dublin, 89. 

Dungal, his bequest to Bobio, 93 note. 

Duitow, St Columkille's monastery at, 3,9 : 
a tribute paid to, from Ossory, 108. 

Dysert-Enos, origin of, 83. 

Eagnuidh, Colgan’s explanation of, 27. 

Eamhain, or Emania,{\.e. 44 the Navanfort,”) 
08, 103. 

Easter controversy, how conducted by the 
Irish, 2. 

Eata, abbot of Melrose, 5, 6. 

Elringtoris Ussher , cited, 80, 54, 55. 

Emly, appointed the archbpk. of Munster, 13. 

♦ Eochaidh, (or Hoey,) Son of Diarmaid, 
09. 

Eoghan,see Owen. 

Episcopacy, see Diocesan . 

Episcopal Thirds, and Fourths, what, 30, 31 : 
see 59. 

Episcopate, the, conferred as a personal dis- 
tinction among the old Irish, 0, 7 : why less 
sought after than the abbatial office, 12. 

Erenachs, origin of their office, 18, 19 : its 
hereditary character, t‘6. : held by married per- 
sons, 21 : its connection with other offices il- 
lustrated, 23 : examples of the services rendered 
hy the erenachs, 25 : nature of the office, 26 • 
held sometimes by females, ib. : full account 
of the position &c., of those who held it, origin 
of their name Ac., from Colgan <fec., 27 — 29 : 
the erenachs not archdeacons , 28 : specimens 
of services rendered by some of them to the 
primates, 39, 47 : originally independent of bps., 
50 : Bp. Montgomery’s notice of them, 52 : 
Ussher on, 54, seqq. : a mistake of Harris on 
the subject of them corrected, 54 : they made 
their lands tributaty to bishops, 56 : although 
becoming all of them laymen, 30 ; yet conti- 
nued Literates, and Latin scholars, 52, 57 : 
Ussher’s account of the services due from them, 
58 : Harris on the conditions of their appoint- 
ment, 60, 61 : Lanigan's account of them, 62 : 
Mr. Stuart's guess at the derivation of their 
name, 66 : vice erenachs, 74 <kc. 

Erenacbies, Letters, or Charters of, 25, 37 : 
Confirmations of, 38 : see 51, 52. 

Erenach (or, Erenach) lands, illustrations of 
the circumstances connected with their tenure, 
47, seqq. See Termon . 

Ergal, 105, see Oriel. 

Erics, act of the Cashel synod concerning, 

110 . 

Errigal church, the Erenach of, supported by 
a primatial excommunication, 89. See 54. 

Etchen,Bp., story of his ordination of St. Co- 
lombo, 9. 

Eugenios, Pope, sends the Palis to Id., 101, 
105. 
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III. 


Elman, St, see Adamnan. 

Era, daughter of D. Mao Mozrogh, married 
to Strongbow, 109. 

Excommunication, denounced against the 
aanoyers of an Erenach, 39 : against a party 
of cattle-plunderers, 40 : against O’Donnell, and 
the Dean and Chapter of Raphoe, 43 : against 
Ar. M ( Gunissa of Dromore dioc., 44 : against 
the Irish parts of the diocese of Armagh, 44 : 
fearful forms of, employed against O’Hanlon, 
Ac., 45. 

Faircheadha,lnsh name for dioceses, 30, 82. 
Farney, (Co. Monaghan,) Mr. Shirley’s Ac- 
count of, qd., 51. 

Fasting, use of, among the oldlrish, 4 : con* 
nected with bell-ringing in denunciations, 70, 

71 : employed to avert a plague, 79 : and for 
conseciating churches, 108. 

Feardachrioch, 70. See also 01. 
Feardomnach, appointed Coarb of Colum- 
kille in the Fair of Tailltin, 77. 

Feardomnach, Bishop of Kildare, 14, 85, 90. 
Fearleighinn , (plur. Firleighinn ,) or Lector, 
Colgan’s account of the office, 27 : supposed to 
have been originally identical with that of the 
Scribes, 28 : high position of those who held it, 
77, 78, 87 ; marriage not forbidden them, 20, 21, 

87 : law of the Synod of Clane concerning them, 
108. 

Feidhluhdh Finn, 69. 

Feidhlimidh, (or, Felimy), son of Crivhan, 
miraculously punished for an outrage on Clon- 
macnoise,26 : promulgates the“ Law of Patrick” 
in Munster, 27, 32, 72 : takes the Coarb and 
Congregation of Patrick prisoners, 73. 

Feilire, the, of Aengus, 68, 69. 

Ferns, made the archhpk. of Leinster, 13, 14. 
Fertighis, 19. See Oeconomus. 

+ Fethgna, son op Naghten, 73, 74. See 
Imfeathna. [60. 

Fiadh-mac-Aengusa, Synod of, 81 — 85. See 
Fiech, Hymn of, qd ., 68. 

Finnian St (or Finnen,) whether a bishop, 
63. See 61, 65. 

Finnfaidheach, the, notices of, 32, 33, 41, 75, 
77 bis . 

Fitz- Ralph, Richard, Primate of Armagh, 112. 
Fitz-Stephen, R., the Anglo-Norman invader, 
arrives in Ireland, 109. 

Flann Feabla, 69. 

Flann Mainistreach, 20, 68. 

Flannan Mac Eogan, book of, qd., 106. 
Flannghas Mac Loingsigh, (i.e. Flannghus 
son of Loingseach, or Flannghus Mac Linchy,) 
Coarb of Patrick, A.D. 825. 

N.B. — An erratum has occurrred relative to 
this abbot at p. 72, in the omission of an ex- 
tract which should have followed (under the 
same year,) the last there cited, ending with 
“ Ere,” to this effect : “ Flannghas , son of Loing- 
seach, abbot of Armagh, died." See the Cata- 
logues at pp. 67 and 112. 

Fleming, Primate, collates to the Coarbbhip 
of Dromachose, 37. 

Flemings, settlements of, in Wales, 109. 
Fochard Muirtheimkne , (i\e. Faughart, Co. 
Louth,) Battle of, 69. 

Foendalach, 71. 

+ Forannan, taken prisoner by the Danes, 33, 
73 : his death, 73. 

Fos-airchinneach, what, 81. 

Fotaide, see Potitus. 

Fothadh na C anoint , his decision, 71. 

Four Masters, the, character of their Annals, 
15 : their testimony concerning the old archbps. 
of IdL, ib. : their taste for miracles, 44, 78 : their 
notices of the Successors of St Patrick, 68 seqq. 
Funerals, Cashel enactment concerning, 110. 
Fursey, St, whether a bishop, 10. 

Gael and Gall, who, 85 ; see 86. 

Gall, St, (Switzerland,) origin of, 12. 

Gerald, St, of Mayo, 64. 

Gelasius, Pope, on eccl. income, 30. 

Gelasius, Primate, or Gilla Mac Liag, influ- 
ential in the promotion of F. O’Brolchain to the 
episcopate, 7, 3 : spoken of as the first Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 19 : visits Connaught, 32 : 
his promotion to the Coarbship of Patrick, 102 : 
note concerning his family, id. ; see also 105, 
and 106 — 110, passim. 

Gilla, Gille Easpog, or Gillebert, Bishop of 
Limeriek, and first pope’s Legate for all Ire- 
land, presides at Rathbreasail, 7, 82 : unnoticed 
by the Four Masters, 89 ; labours to reduce the 


Irish to conformity of Ritual with Rome, 93 : 
urges M. O’Morgair to assume the primatial 
office, 94 : resigns the Legateship, 98 : 

Glastonbury, said to have been Si. Patrick’s 
burial-place, 112. 

Gleann-Uissean, (i.e* KiUeshin, Co. Carlow,) 
an archbishop abbot of, 15 : hereditary succes- 
sion to eccl. offices illustrated in, 20. 

Glendalough, sequestration of the Coarbship 
of, by an arcbbp. of Dublin, 57 : suppression of 
the see by papal influence, 92. 

Gorman, Abbot of Louth, 21, 70. 

Gormghal, Abbot of Armagh, 71. 

Gorts, a small denomination of ohurch-lands, 
48, 49 : Reeves's note on them, 53. 

Gregory, or Grene, Bishop of Dublin, his 
Letter Testimonial for conseoration, 9, 83, 85 : 

S resent at the Synod of Kells, 105 ; see 107 : 
is death, 108. 

Heir, used as an equivalent for Coarb , 18, 62. 
Henry 11., arrives in Id., and authorises the 
holding of the Cashel Synod, 110. 

Hereditary succession to eccl. offices in Ire- 
land, instanced in the case of erenacbies, Ac., 

19 : approved of by St. Patrick, 20 : forbidden 
by Pope Innocent III., 29, 111 : abuse con- 
nected with, at Armagh, 23, 94. 

Herenach, or Herenagh, see Erenach . 
Hildebrand, Pope, Brief of, cited, 13, 15. 
Hostages, the ancient instrument of govern- 
ing in Id., 80 : instances of their fate, 109. 

Hoveden, R., qd. on the Synod of Kells, 104 : 
on that of Cashel, 110. 

Hugh (or Aodh) Allan, King of Ireland, re- 
venges bloodily an outrage on a church, 69. 

Hugh Ornie, King of Ireland, liberates the 
clergy from military service, 71. 

Hy, see I, and Vi. 

Hydestinate , Dempster’s Island of, 55. 

I, la, or Hy, called also Iona, and I-colum- 
kille, given to St. Columba, 3 : governed by 
presbyter-abbots, i6. : a bishop usually resident 
there, 12 : the Coarbship of Columkille there, 
an office in the gift of the clergy of Id., 110 ; see 
76. 

♦ Iarlaithe , son of Treana, 68. 

Ibrach, or Iveragh , monastery of, 94. 

Idunan, Bp. of Meath, 89 ; see O'Dunain. 
Imar, see O'Hegan. 

Imfeathna and Imsuairlech , who, 54, 55, 57, 
66 . 

Inauguration, of Irish princes, hy the Coarbs 
of Patrick, and by St. Colum, 31. 

Indulgence, granted by the Primate to such 
as would plunder Ac., the Dean and Chapter 
of Raphoe, Ac., 43. 

Innisbofin, St. Colman’s monastery of, 5. 
Inniscatthy, See of, founded by St Senan, 
63 ; see 105, 106. 

Innisfallen Annals , where originally com- 
piled ? 65 : extant in various forms, 81 : qd., 
96, 111: character of the interpolated version, 
97. 

Innispatrick, Synod of, 103. 

Innocent II., Pope, his kind reception of M. 
O’Morgair, 98 : appoints him his Legate, ib. 

Innocent III., Pope, forbids the custom of 
inheriting eccl. benefices in Id., 29, 111. 

Inquisitions, the Ulster, qd., that of London- 
derry, 7, 48 : that of Lymmavady , 7, 19,27,47, 
48 : that of Dungannon, 29, 47 ; see 57, 62 : that 
for Armagh, 46, 47 : that for Donegal, 48, 49, 
58 : Fermanagh, 49, 50 : Cavan, 50, 51, 58, 61. 

Interdict, nature of an, 40 : denounced against 
O’Donnell, Ao., 43 : against the Irish portion 
of Armagh dioc., 44 : instance of an exemption 
from, 70. 

Ireland, the crown of, said to have been taken 
to Rome by Donogh, son of B. Born, 78. 

Irish, the, excommunicated by Rome, Ac., 
for their part in the Paschal controversy, 2 : 
their peculiar discipline a proof of the indepen- 
dence of their ancient church, 10 : historic value 
of the old Irish Annals, 38 ; and of a knowledge 
of the Irish language, 59, 60 : views of ancient 
authors of the Roman communion on the cha- 
racter of the Irish, 93, 110. [109. 

Iveagh, (Co. Down,) 72, 107, 111: Fews of, 
Jacobus Penciail, Pope's Legate, notice of, 
111 . 

James I. king of England, his Commission far 
the settlement of the escheated lands in Ulster, 
45 : his Instructions for the Plantation, qd., 46. 
Jaxiath, see Iarlaithe . 


Jerome's Epistle to P. Damasns, included in 
the Book of Armagh , 34. 

John of Saleroom, Letters of Innocent HI. 
to, qd., 29, ill. 

John of Tinmuth, qd., 11. [79. 

St. John's day, the oocasion of apanicin Id., 

+ Joseph, 32, 75. 

Keating’s History of Ireland, Dr. Todd’s 
MS. copy of, 7 : Keating on the number of 
bishops anciently officiating in Id., 8 : O’Con* 
nor’s translation of his history, notioed, 30 : K.'s 
mistake as to the meaning of the name Coarb 
of Patrick , 60 : his account of the Synod of 
Rathbreasail, 82, seqq. : do. of Kells, 104, 105. 
Keenaght, Barony of, (Co. Derry,) 42. 

+ Kellach, or Ceallach, (called in Latin 
(Jehus ; and from which also comes the English 
form Kelly,) record of his birth, 79 : notice of 
his ordination, 23 : appointed Coarb of Patrick, 

80 : becomes “ noble bishop”, ib. : acts as a 
peace-maker on different occasions, 81, 85, 86 : 
narrowly escapes drowning, 85 : made bishop 
of Dublin, ib. : the 4 M’s notice of his death, 

86 : makes M. O’Morgair his vicar, 87 : ap- 
pointes him his successor, 94. 

+ Kellach, Bishop of Armagh, 74. 

Kells, Synod of, substitutes rural deanries for 
the smaller sees of Id., 1 : promoted by Chris- 
tian O'Conairche, 91 : full account of, 104 — 
107 : where held, 106. 

Kenny, St, see Cairtneach. 

Kentegern, St., his Life, qd., 11. 

Kevin, St, whether a bishop, 63 : see 92. 
Kiaran, St, 2, 64 : Coarbs of, 21 : miraculous 
vengeance attributed to, 26 : Law of 31 : his 
Beaman , and Congregation, 71. 

Kildare Oratory, seized by Felimy, son of 
Crivhan, 73. 

Killarney Lake, 65. 

Killcooney church, (Co. Tyrone,) sanguinary 
vengeance for an outrage ou, 69. 

Killeshin, see Gleann-Uissean. 

Killevy, St, Moninna’s establishment at, 79. 
Kilmore diocese, origin of its cathedral, 105. 
Kilmore O’Neilland, duty of its erenachs re- 
lative to the Primate's Carriage, 39 ; see 111. 
KinelConaM, 85, 102, 104. 

KineUFarry , 109, 111. 

Kinel-Owen, 32, 79, 108, H)9, 111, Ac. 

Knoc k-na seangan church (Louth,) conse- 
crated, 103. 

Latare Jerusalem, Sunday of, 105. 

L&van, smith to St Patriok, 33. 

Lan franc, Primate, complains of Irish eccl. 
iregularities, 10 : his letter to Bishop Donald, 89. 

Lanigan, Dr., his erroneous idea of the go- 
vernment of Hy, 3 : his views concerning St. 
Colnm’s ordination, 9 : his guesB concerning 
St Eunan,59 : account of the Coarbs, Ac., 61, 
62 : notes concerning various doubtful bishops, 
63 — 65 : on the appointment of Kellach as 
bishop of Dublin, 85 : on M. O’Morgair’s volun- 
tary poverty, 100 : on the Synod of Kells, 106. 
Lann Loire, Church of, 72, 74 ; see also 20. 
Laodiceans, Epistle to, in the Canoin Phad- 
nify, 34. [53. 

Lateran Council m., poor Irish bishop at, 

“ Law, the,” of particular saints, its meaning 
exemplified, 31, 70, 72 — 74. 

Leabhar Breac , qd., 29, 48, 69, 112. 

Lcabhar Buidhe Leacan, 112. 

Leath cam, Battle of, 72. 

Leath-cuinn, 30, 71, 73, 74,82, 84, 96 : a great 
convention of, 109. 

Leath-mogha, 80, 81, 82, 85, 88, 96. 
Leckpatrick, Primate Colton’s visit to, 25. 
Lectors, who, 27 ; see Fearleighinn. 

Legates, papal, for Ireland, — David, Bp. of 
Armagh, supposed one, 69: Gille, the first of 
whom any certain record remains, 94 : M. 
O’Morgair’s appointment to the offioe, 98 ; and 
activity in it, 99 : Christian O’Conairche, his 
successor, 91 : Cardinal Vivian, 110, 112 : John 
of Saleroom, and Jacob Penciail, 111. 

Letter Comminatory, of the Primate against 
O’Neill, 40. [93. 

Lent Fast, the, neglected by the ancient Irish, 
Lex Patricii, what, 31 ; see Law. 

Limerick, St. Manchin’s foundation at, 64 : 
dependent on Canterbnxy in AD. 1110, 82 : 
subjected to Cashel, 85 : History of, q<L, 86. 
IAndisfarne, the Irish mission at, 5. 
Lis-aeidheadh, what, 76 : that of Armagh, sea 
Armagh : of Clonmacnoise, 22. 
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IV. 


Lismore, or Lismor-Mochuda, 86 : origin and 
history of, 88—92 : Ware’s Bishops of, qd., 90. 

Llan^Padem- Vaur, church of, and its lay ab- 
bots, 28, 57, 61. 

Lloyd, Bp., on S. Colum’s riew of the epis- 
copate, 3, 10 : on the multiplicity of bishops in 
Id., 8 : on the Canoin Phadruig, 83, 34. 

Loch Lein , i.e. Killamey Lake , 65. 

Louth, ancient See of, 105. 

Luach Impighe , what, 56 ; see also 61. 

Lugidus, St, see Molua. 

Lusk church, hereditary succession (eccL) 
illustrated in, 20 : ancient see of, 106. 

Lymmavady ; see Inquisitions . 

Mac-an-clericbuir, Maelisa, 90. 

Mao Artain’s, or Mao Cartan’s, 95, 101. 

Mac Biyns, erenaohs of Kilmore, Ac., 37, 58. 

Mao Carthy, Gormac, king of Desmond, de- 
posed, <fec., 88 : enjoined by Kellach to enforce 
the succession of M. O’Morgair to the primacy, 
94 : obeys, 97 : a builder of churches, ib. : his 
death, 102. [46. 

Mac Cassaid faimily, erenachs of Tynan, 38, 

Mac Conchoille, Conor, Primate of Armagh, 
110. 

Mac - Cuinn-na-mboc ht, or Connemoght, fa- 
mily, 23 : pedigree of their ancestors, 21. 

Mac Donlevy, chieftain of Ulidia, 110, 111. 

Macha Mongruadh, 68. 

Mac Guire, Cuconnaught Mor, deprived of 
the advowsons of his territory by the Council of 
Trent, 50. 

Mac Gilla Uidhir (or M‘Ilweer) Eachdonn, 
primate of Armagh, 111. 

Mac Gunissa, Ar., excommunicated, Ac., for 
“ detention" of church property, 44. 

Mac Kassaid, see Mac Cassaid . 

Mac Cathmail (Mac Campbell, or M‘Caul,) 
family, erenachs of Errigal, 39, 54. 

+ Mac Laisre, 69. 

Mac Liag, family, 102. See Oelasius. 

Mac Maelisa, Nichs., Primate of Armagh, his 
relic miracle, 112. 

Mac Moyres, of Ballymoyer, 33, 46. 

Mac Murrogh, Dermod, 107 : his introduc- 
tion of the English, 109 : and death, ib. 

Mac Bannall, F., Primate of Armagh, 112. 

Mac Rannall, R., Lord of the Foreigners of 
Lublin, 109. 

Mac Searraigb, lord of Dalboyn, 95, 101. 

Mac Teigues, Coarbs of Drumachose, 37, 66. 

Mael or Maol , meaning of, in Irish names, 
87. N.B . — Mael is the correct form, according 
to Irish orthography, when the next vowel after 
is e or i : Moot, when a, o, or u , follows. 

Maelbrighde, son of Tornan, 59, 74, 75. 

Maelbrighde, or Melbride, Archbp. of Mun- 
ster, 15. [74. 

♦ Maelchiarain , alleged Bishop of Armagh, 

Maelisa, son of Awley, 82, 74, 78 r meaning 
of the name, 87. 

Maelseachlainn, (or Maoileachlainn,) or 
Malachy the Great, king of Id., fined for dis- 
honouring the Shrine of St Patrick, 32, 75 : 
present at the Battle of Clontarf, 77 : his Ex. 
treme Unction, and death, ib. 

Mageraghty, David, Primate of Armagh, 112. 

MaghCobha. or Moy-Cova, 69, 80, 81, 85. 

Magh-Conaille , called also Conaille Muir- 
theimhne , or Magh-Muirtheimhne, (i.e. Moy- 
Mnirheivne,) and Maghera Conaill, 69, 70, 80, 
104. 

Maghera church, burned, 96, 97. 

Magh-Ithe , 94. 

Mainistir-Buithe, see Monasterboice . 

Malchus, Bishop of Waterford, 84 : full ac- 
count of, 88 — 90 : urges M. O’Morgair to as- 
sume the Primacy, 94. 

Malachy, the name, used as an equivalent for 
various Irish names, 90. 

Malachy, King of Ireland, see Maelseachlainn . 

Malachy, St., see O'Morgair. 

+ Maolaithgen , 74. 

Maolcobha, 74. 

+ Maolmaire , son of Scannlan, 76. 

Maolmuire, son of Hoey, fetches the body 
of B. Boru to Armagh, 77. 

Maolmogue, see O'Morgair. 

+ Maolpatrick, son ofMaoltuile,75 : Note 
on the use of the name, for Patrick, 87. 

+ Maolpatrick , son of Arvey , 80. 

Maolsutbain O’Carroll, of Innisfallen Island, 
obit of, 65. For another Maolsuhain, see 
Canoin Phadruig , above. 


+ Maoltuile , 78. 

Marcan, Abbot, brother to Brian Boru, 65. 

Marriage, the use of, said to have been dis- 
regarded among the ancient Irish, 88, 98, 107, 
110. See Celibacy. [34. 

Martin, St., his Life , in the Book of Armagh, 

Mary of Trim, her image, 44. 

Mason's Hist, of St. Patricks, Cathedral, 
Dublin, qd., 36. 

Maurice's Defence of Dioc. Episcopacy, qd., 8. 

Maubice, bon of Donnell, see Mubtogh. 

Mayo, St Colman’s foundation at, 5 : see 106. 

M'Clean, Mr., becomes possessed of the 
Clog-an-uidheachta, 42. 

Meathy various ancient sees of, suppressed, 
11, 105 : subjected to visitations of the Coarbs 
of Patrick, 32, 75. 

Meesach, the, account of, 48. 

Mellifont, origin of, 98 : its early progress, 

99 : sometimes named after Drogheda, 107 : 
consecration of the church of, 108 : an abbot of, 
deposed, 109. 

Melrose Abbey, 5, 6 : Annals of, qd., 110. 

Mensal lands , Ac., what, 52. 

Metropolitans, an order unknown to the an- 
cient Irish, 13, 16, Ac. ; see 67. 

Minister, and Mionna, Irish meaning of, 32, 
33 ; see 103. 

Mochta, St, of Louth, said to have ruled over 

100 bishops, 8 : his alleged collection of relics 
exhibited by a primate of Armagh, 111. 

t Mochta, Bishop of Armagh, 74. (N.B. — 
Identical perhaps with the Lector Mochta, of 
A.D. 876, on same page.) 

+ Mochta, Bishop of the O’Neills, 75. 

Mochuda, St, or St., Carthagh, of Lismore, 
88: Coarbs of, 91. 

Moedoc, St., or St Aedan, of Ferns, the le- 
gends of, qd., 14 : Coarbs of, at Drumlane, 24, 
37. 

Molua, St., or Lugidus, 2, 64, 76. 

Monasterboice, hereditary succession (ecd.) 
illustrated in, 20 ; see 72, 74. 

Monasteries of the ancient Irish, their cha- 
racter, 3 : laxity of their discipline in some re- 
spects, 5. See Regies. 

Moninna, St., Coarb of, 79. 

Monks of the ancient Irish, their battling 
suppressed by the Four Masters, 15 : example 
of this, 78 : real monks unknown in Ireland be- 
fore M. O’Morgair’s time, 98, 99 ; see 107, 108. 

Montgomery, Bishop, on the Church property 
in Clogher dioc., 51 : on the state of the bishop 
rics of Derry, Ac., 52 : his effective services in 
improving the condition of the Church in Ul- 
ster, 53. 

Moore’s History of Id., qd., 106. 

“ Moponius,” qd., 57. See note ib. 

Mountrath, probable site of Rathbreasail,83. 

Moy, see Magh. 

Moygne, Bp. of Kilmore, qd., on St. Patrick's 
Ridges, 36. 

Mucknoe, Erenachs of, Harris’s mistake about 
them corrected, 54. 

Muircheartacb, see Murtogh. 

Muireadhach, see Murray. 

Muirechan, (called also Murechan, Mure- 
gan, Ac.,) inaugurates King Aodh,32,38,39, 76. 

Mulholland family, keepers of St Patrick’s 
Bell, 42, 70. 

Munchin, St, of Limerick, 64. 

Munster visited by Coarbs of Patrick, 75, 78, 
79, 85, 102 : its kings engaged to support M. 
O’Morgair, 94. 

Murray, son of Fergus, 75. [77. 

+ Murray, son of Creehan, Lectorof Armagh, 

Mubtogh, son of Donnell, (in Irish, Muir- 
cheartach, and latinised into Maurice,) 32, 34, 
86, 94, 101, 102. [gam’s time, 88. 

Music, neglected at Armagh before M. O’Mor- 

Navan Fort, the, 68, 103. 

Nennius, on the multiplicity of bishops in 
Id., 8, IS. 

Nesson, St, the Deacon, 2, 63. 

Newbridge, William of, his histoxy of Eng- 
land qd., 110. 

Newry, monastery of, burned, 108. 

Newtown, Trim, Synod of, 11, 106. [103. 

Niai.l, son of Hugh, 33, 34, 95, 96, 97, 102. 

Niall Caille, wages war in support of Owen 
Mainistreach as Coarb of Patrick, 72. 

Nice, Council of, its rule concerning triple 
consecration disregarded by the old Irish, 9. 

Nicholas, Pope, Taxation of, qd., 31, 


+ Nuadha, 72. 

O, see Ua. 

+ O'Boyle, Kencorach, 80* 

O’Braoin, Dunchad, or Donogh, Abbot of 
Clonmacnoise, whether a bishop, 64. 

O'Brien, Conor, king of Thomond, restores 
Cormac Mac Carthy, 88 : exhorted to enforce 
the appointment of M. O'Morgair at Armagh, 
94 : his great expedition against Leath Cuinn, 
96, 97 : Mg expedition against Connaught, 101 : 
his death, 103. [89. 

O’Brien, Dermod, 88 : Governor of Waterford, 
O’Brien, Murtogh, Anselm’s correspondence 
with, qd., 10 : how far king of Ireland, 41, 42 : 
his military expeditions Into the north, 80 : 
causes Clonmacnoise to be plundered, 81 : holds 
the Synods (or Synod) of Rathbreasail and 
Fiadh-mac-Aengusa, 81, 82, 84 : his liberality 
to the Church, 85, 88 : a promoter of Roman 
influence in Id., ib. 

O’Brien's Dictionary, qd., 60. 

O’Briuin’8 County, or Tir-Briuin, 86. 
O’Brogan, David, Bp. of Clogher, 105. 
O’Brolchain, (t.c.Brollaghan, or Brallaghan, 
anglicised into Bradley,) Flaherty, promoted to 
the episcopate, 7, 107, 108 : makes a visitation 
of Tyrone, 32, 104 : do. of the Route and Iveagh, 
107 : obtains the freedom of St Colum’s 
churches in Meath and Leinster, 108 : his death, 
110 : some notice of others of his family, 79, 90. 

+ O'Brolchain, Maolcholuim, or Malcolm, 
81, 85. 

+ O'Brolchain, Maelbrighde, 103. 
0’Caindealbhain,or Kenelwin, Cnuladh, per- 
fidiously assassinated, 107. 

O’Caireallain, Fogarty, (or Florence,) first 
regular bishop of Derry, 8, 107, 111. 

O’Carran, G., Primate of Armagh, 111. 
O’Carroll, (Donogh,) chieftain of Oriel, pu- 
nished for wounding the Coarb of Patrick, 104 : 
a patron of the church, 103, 107, 109. 

O’Carrol, Maelisa, intended primate, 111. 
O’Coffey, Bishop, 105, 111. 

O’Conallain, Abm., primate of Armagh, 111. 
O’Conairche, or Ua Condoirche, Christian, 
account, and various notices, of, 91, 93, 98, 99, 
105, 107, 110. 

O’Conor, Dr., on the ancient Irish episcopate, 
4 : his Rerum Hibb. Scripp. qd. 33. 

O’Conor, Rury,or Roderick, king of Id., holds 
a great convention at Athboy, 109 : endows the 
Lector of Armagh, t’6. : puts D. Mac Murrogh’s 
hostages to death, ib. : holds a provincial Synod 
for Connaught, 110. 

O’Conor, Tomaltacb, Primate of Ireland, 111. 
O’Conor, Turlogh, king of Connaught, 96 : 
outrageous perjury of, 103. [112. 

Octavianus Ttalicus, Archbishop of Armagh, 
O’Donnell, denounced as a heretic, Ac., 43. 
O’Donovan, Professor, his view of St. Patrick’s 
teaching, 1 : character of his Annals of the 
Four Masters, 15 : qd. concerning the erenach’s 
office, 28 : on the inauguration of the Irish 
princes by the Coarbs of Patrick, 39 : on the 
miracles of the 4 M., 44 : on St Patrick’s visit 
to Rome, 68 : mistaken in regarding sui espog 
as a superlative, 16 note, 75 ; Ac., Ac. 

Odran, St of Inniscatthy, 63. [102. 

O’Drugan, Maolpatrick, Lectorof Armagh, 80, 
O’Duffy, Kyley, (Cadhla, or Catholicus,) 
archbp., of Connaught, 109, 110. 

O’Duffy, Murray, (or Muireadhach O'DubK- 
thaigh ,) archbp. of Connaught, 96. 

O’Dunain, Maolmuire, (called also Ua Dn- 
nain, and Idunan,) 16, 65, 81, 82, 84, 85, 88, 89. 
CEconomi, or bursars, 19, 56, 57, 72, 74. 
O’Farally’s, Coarbs Ac., of Drumlane, 24, 37. 
Officium Sci. Patricii, what, 35, 36. 

+ O'Forrey, O'FoirreiJb, or Ua Foirreith, now 
Furey, Aodh, or Hugh, 78. 

O’Foley, (or Ua Foghadha,) Maelisa, arch- 
bishop of Cashel, 84, 89. 

O’Haingly, Sami, and Donat, Bishops of Dub- 
lin, 85, 89 : Eadmer’s account of Samuel’s ap- 
pointment and consecration, 90. 

O'Hainmire, Maelisa, 82 : probably identioal 
with Malchus, Bishop of Wrterford, 90. 

O'Hanlon, excommunicated, 45 : church - 
lands held by the sept of, 46. 

O’Hanratty (O'Hinnreachtdtgh,) Murtogh, 
Coarb of Comhghall, 92, noteflOl. 

O’Hegan ( O'Haodhagain ,) Ivar, or Imar, 
founder of the Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul in 
Armagh, 85 : tutor of M, O'Morgair, 87 : direct 
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him in the restoration of Bangor Abbey, 92 : and with I 
regard to Connor bishopric, 93 : his death at Koine, 102 
O Heuey, Donnell, “ Archbishop of West Europe ," 15, 

16, 77, 84 : fuller notice of, HO. 

O’Hoey (Ua h-Eochadha,) Donogh, king of Ulidia, 
released from captivity through the interference of the 
Cotrb of Patrick, HO. 

O'Hoey, Hoey, king of Ulidia, perfidiously blinded 1 
bv Murtogh O'Lochlainn, 109. 

' O' Hoey, Manus, king of Ulidia, expels M. O’Morgair’s 
monks front Saul, 109. 

O'HuUin (now Heasian,) Aodh, or Hugh, archbishop 
of Tuntn. or Connaught, 15, 90, 108. 

Oileaeh, see Aih-ach. ■ 

Oilill, (s^e Ailiil,) 09, ' 

Oinjhialla, see (h'iel. \ 

o Kelly lireagh family, or O' Kellys of Bregia, 21, 71. 1 
O'Kellv, Hoey, Chief Head [airdcheann) of the men 
of Meath, 16, 75,81. 

O’ Kennedy, Teigue, assassinates the Abbot of Lis- 
more, 9l. 

O Lochlainn. (or Ua Lochlainn, or O’Loughlin,), 
Conor, son of Donnell, 86: destroys Connor, &c.,94, 

95. See 97, 101. 

O Lochlainn, Conor, son of Murtogh, assassinated 
at Armagh, 109. 

O'Lochlainn, Donnell, his connection with th eClog- 
a n-uidht achta.il : his wars with Murtogh O’Brien, 80. 
See 8-1. 

O Lochlainn, Murtogh, son of Niall, a patron of the 
Church, 32, 107 : various expeditions made by, 104 *. 
crimes,, and end, of, li>9. 

OTjOchloinn, Murtogh, son of Murtogh, perfidiously 

assassinated, 1 11. > 

O iMelaghlin, Donogh. King of Meath, perfidious as- 
sassin, deposed, &c., 107. 

O* M elagbli n, Murrogli, King of Meath, hisperfi (lions 
imprisonment, li>3 : banished, 104. 

O'Mellans, Wardens of St. Patrick's Bell, Ac., 40,42 : 
Church-lands held by, 46. See 54. 

O’Morgair, (lilla-Christ, or Christian, Bishop of 
Clogher, 31 : his death, 1*8, 102, 103. 

O’Morgair, Maolmogne, BprtiartTs Life of, qd. in con- 
nection with the CanoiPt Phadmiy , 33: other notices 
of, 34 : his poverty. 53 : the most eminent bishop of 
his day, 75: his appointment to Connor, 85: to the 
Coarbship of Patrick, 101,102 : the 4 Masters' account 
of the Synod of Inispatrick, and of his death, 103 : hie 
monks banished from Saul, 109. 

O’Morgait, Maolmogne, his Life described at length, 
from Bernard. &e., 87 — 101 : his birth, pare utage, name, 
education, studies under Ivar O'Hegan, &c., 87 : pro- 
pagates Roman customs at Armagh, goes to study at 
Lismore, and meets King Cormac Mac Carthy there, 
ss ; returns to the nortii, settles at Bangor, Ac., 92 : 
made bishop of Connor, &c., 93 : appointed successor 
to Kellach by bis will, and expelled from Connor, he 
founds Ibrach monastery, 94 : acts ns rival coarb to 
Niall in die rural districts of Armagh. 95 : his oppo- 
nents miraculously punished there, ib. : enters Ar- 
magh and labours there, 90 : succeeds in expelling 
Niall, 97: resigns Armagh for Down, and with what 
views ; visits Clairvaux, and Koine, and is much flat- 
tered by Pope Inuocent : applies to him for the Palls, 
PH: leaves brethren at Clairvaux for instruction in S. 
Bernard’s rule, ib. : returns home, and acts with vigor 
as legato : his poverty, aud contrrst between him and 
other prelates, 99 : Bernard's Letters to him, <5. : ap- 
points a bishop for Cork ; acts as champiou ot'tmusub- 
stantiatiou ; deals oddly with regard to church property; 
nod promotes ecclesiological improvements, 100 : se- 
cond journey to Koine, death, and canonization, 101. 

' *'Morgair, Muroti, Lector of Armagh, 80, 87. 
O’Morreesons of Cloumauy, keepers of the Mee- 
sh/u li, 4H, 5S. 

O' Mulhollands, keepers of St. Patrick's Bell, 40 — 42: 
privilege granted to them by Primate Sweetnian,70. 

O' Murray, Awlave. Bishop of Armagh, 111. [7. 

(> Neair*, Donnell McHugh, his grant to the Church, 

O Neill, Aodh Buidhe, appealed to by tlie primate, 
to interfere as rim secular arm. in support of the 
Church's denunciation, 44. 

O'Neill, Bernard, Ac., cowstealers, excomd., 39. 
O'Neill. Henry, son of Owen, inaugurated by the 
Primate, 38, 112: threatened with excommunication, 
39. 10 : appealed to as the secular oi*m, ib., 43. 
O'N'eiliand. see Ui .\t it Haiti. 

O'Phelan, (or Velan.l of Desies, 91, 109. 

Oratories, ancient Irish, 74, 93, 101. [91. 

O'Rcabharhaim (now 0'Rowuus,)Coarb*ofMochuda, 
Oriel, 32, 72, 73, 85, 104, 105, 107, 111. 

Orior, Barony of. Co. Armagh, 83. 

O' Kogan. I,onl of Iv'agh, deposed for profaning the 
Ca twin Phodruig. 34, 111 

O'ltourke, or O'Ruairc, his assanlt on the Coarb of 
ratrick.HO : present at the consecration of Mellifont 
church, 107; ami at the convention of Athboy, 109: 
a<s issinates the hostages of K. Meath. i5. 

O Scan nail, Maol patrick. Primat e of Armagh, holds 
a provincial Synod iu Drogheda, 35: brings the Fran- 
ciscans into Armagh, 111 : visits England, 112. 

Ossory, its tribute to H. Columkille, 108. 

Oswald, King of Northumberland, his zeal for the 
Word of i »od, 4. 

O'Toole, Lorcan, or I»aurence, called also St. Lau- 
rence O Toole, 92. 108, 109. 

Owen Maixistreacu.Ius struggle for the primacy , 
32 72 : his death, 73. 

O Woddog, St., 49. 

Palls, or Pallia, unused by any Irish archbishop be- 
fore the time of M. O'Morgnir, 13, 98: his first appli- 
cation for them unsuccessful, ib. : his second attempt 
to secure them, 101 : distributed at the Synod of Kells, 
104, 105: notices of their use by various primates, 111. 

Paparo, John, Cardinal, his arrangement for the sup- 
pression of the smaller episcopal sees in Id., 1, 11, 
9>, 107 : his distribution of Palls to the Irish archbi- 
shop^ 13, 91 , 92. 101 , 104 — 107. 

Parishes in Ireland, origin of, 29 : distribution of 
the church property in, 30, 31, 59 : the word employed 
as equivalent to diocese, 98, 99. 

Patemus.St., see Llan-Podem-Vaur . 


Patrick, Old, or Sen-Patric , who? 67, 68 , 112. 

Patrick, St. , taught Christianity in an imperfect form 
in Id., 1 : his Successor a sort of primate,2, 13 : the Tri- 
partite Life of, qd., 8, 33, 42, 68, 72 : called “ the Arch- 
bishop or the Irish, 14 ; and Abbot of all Id., 15, 68 : 
his Successors, who ? 17 : his proposal concerning a 
church for Usney, 20*. his Lex, or “ Law " and Vexiila , 
32, 70, 72 ; biographical sketches. See., of, in the Book 
of Armagh, 34 : bis successors inaugurate Irish kings, 
38 : his rather and grandfather clergymen, 57 : his ordi- 
nation, mission, and founding of Armagh, 68: kis relics 
profaned, 70 : not a monk, IDS. 

Patrick’s (St.) Bell, s ee Bell. 

Patrick, fit., Canons ascribed to, qd., 14, 57. 

Patric k, St., his Confess ion, in the Book of Armagh,35. 

Patrick, (fit,) C’oarbs of, Y7 , et passim : instance of a 
battle for the Coarbship, 72 : a A Coarb of Patrick in 
Munster,” noticed, 77. [104. 


Patrick, 8t., Congregation of, 32, 72. 73, 76, 81, 103, 

Officium, or Office, and Ridges , of, 35. 

Protection off 74 : avenged, 86. 

Shrine of, 32, 72. 73 : profaned, and avenged. 

71, 75: plundered, 41, 77: burned, 78. 
Patrick’s (St.) Family, Stewards of, 20, 74, 75 : Stew- 
ards of, in Monster, 78, 81, 85. 

Perjury, common among the ancient Irish, 33 : ex- 
emplified, 103, 111. 

Petrie, Dr., his Essay on the Round Towers, Ac., qd. 
on ancient Irish relics, 33 : on the Conoin Phadimig, 
ib. : on Columkille s works, 48: decisive on the uses, 
Ac., of the K. Towers, 76. 

Pilgrimage, sense of, among the old Irish, 76. 

Plebanus, and Plebanice, meaning of, 57, 58, 61. 
Plundering of property, an ancient primatial punish- 
ment of excommunicated persons, 43, 44: a recreation 
of the old Irish princes, 36,80. 

Plunket, Oliver, titular primate, execution of, 34. 
Potitus, father of St. Patrick, called also Fotaide,and 
Otidh, 57, 68, 76. 

Prene’s Register cited, 38, 39, 43, 44, 54. 

Primacy of Armagh, St. Bernard's view of, 13, 94 : 
first mention of, in the Annals, 17 : the “ Primate of 
Ireland in Aghodoe," 65 : Cashel Psalter Catalogue of 
“ Primates," 07. 

Priors, the same as vice-abbots, 70, 78. 

Property of the Churdh, first distribution of. 30. 
Psalter of Cashel ; see Cashel. [31 . 58, 59. 

Quarter Episcopate, and Episcopal Thirds, what, 30, 
Kaighncd, primate of Armagh, 111. [9, 83. 

Ralph, abp. of Cant., Letter of the Dublin people to 
Kaphoe, the Dean and Chapter of, excommunicated 
bv the primate of Armagh, 43 : the Blessed Crucifix 
of, ib., 44 : Bishop Montgomery on the state of, 52 : 
origin of the See, 59. 

Knfhhr^asail, Synod of, the original means of intro- 
ducing diocesan episcopacy into Id., 1,7: an observa- 
tion of Dr. Reeves on, noticed, 30: the churches of Id. 
first subjected to bishops in, ib. : full account of the 
Svnod.81, seqq. : where held, 83 ; aud when, ib~, 84 : 
why iu the South. 85 : note on the signatures to, 91. 
Rathlury, 96, B>5. 

Kntisbon, Irish monastery of, 97. 

“ Reconciling'' of a cemetery, instance of, 25. 

Rectors, first endowment of, in Id., 31. 

Reeves, Dr., his Antt. of Down, icc., qd., 8, 9, 10, 11, 
17,41,93. Ac.: hiseilitionof Colton’s Visitation of Derry, 
qd., 24, 25 : on church endowments, 30 — 32, 35 : on the 
Mrcshach, 48. See 112. 

Raft'd ions , ou church lands, forbidden to secular 
chieftains, 18 : primatial do.. 47 : episcopal, in Raphoe 
and Clogher, 49: Bishop Montgomery's observations 
ou, 52. . 

Registers, the Primatial, their historic importance, 
38. 39, 45. 

Regies, (or Abbev,) the, of fit. Brigid, Armagh, 79 : of 
SS. Peter and Paid, 38,85, 102, 110, 11L 
Relics, use of, for swearing ou, among the old Irish, 
32, ice. See Translation. 

Riar, and Riar Phadntig , explained, 31, 32. 

Ridges , see Patrick, St. 

Rome, 44 the Head of Cities," 2 : not consulted by the 
old Irish in their ecclesiastical appointments, 76, 77, 
78, 79 : Gille's efforts to reduce them to conformity 
w’ith her ritual. 83, 93 : her usages introduced at Ar- 
magh by M. O'Morgair, 88 ; and in Connor dioc., 93 : 
her power over the Irish Church promoted by the 
O’Bnena, 88 ; and first established in the South, 90. 
Sabhall, or Saul, see Saul. [middle ages, 101. 

Sacraments, extensive application of the name in the 
Saints, ancient Irish, three orders of, 8, 9, 11, 12. 
Salemitanus, see John of Salemum. 

Samuel. Bishop of Dublin ; see O'Haingly. 

Sancti Pattxs of Id., who 7 7, 19. 

Saul, or Saul- Patrick, (Co. Down,) 77 : expulsion of 
the Cistertuin monks from, 109: discovery of relics of 
SS. Patk., See., there, 112. 

Saul church, the, at Armagh, 77. 

Scanulan, prince of Ossory, grants a tribute to Co- 
lumkille's order, 108. 

Scarlet Cloth, present of, to O'Neill, from the king 
of England, 38, 112. 

Scots, a designation applied anciently to the Irish 
people, 4, 5, 9, 14, 93, 101. See Canoin Phadrutg. 

Scribhneoir, or Scribe, office of, 27 : see also 21, 23, 
70,71,73,75, Ac. [68. 

4 Seachnall. or Secundinus , alleged bishop of Annagh, 
Seaxach, 60. 

Secnap, meaning of, 78, 79. [39, 40, 43, 44. 

Secular Arm, the, instances of primatial appeals to, 
Sees of Ireland, original arrangement of, on the first 
introduction of dioc. episc., 82, 105 : arrangement for 
suppressing those of smaller size, see Paparo. 

4 Seghene.O 9. 

Seniors of the Scots, or Irish, notioed, 4, 77, 81. 
Shirley s Account ofFamey, qd., 51. 

Shrine qf St. Patrick, see Patrick. 

SiLCasey, territory of, 104. 

Simony, attributed to the old Irish ecolesiastics, 12, 
104,105,106: to a Roman Legate, 111 : see al«o34and75, 
Sitric, Danish prince of Dublin, patronises its first 
bishop, 89. 

Slapar-salach, a soubriquet of Conor O'Brien, 97. 


Slieve Fuaid, 74, 80, 81. 

Solomon's Temple, a model of, at Clonmoc noise, 86. 
Staff of Jesus, the, see Bachall-lsa, 

Htrongbow’s arrival, noticed, 109. 

Stuart’s Hist. Memoirs qf Armagh, qd., 66. 

Subsidium caritativum, (episcopal, ) 52, 57. [AJ>. 829. 
Suibhne, sox op Fairneacii, Abbot oL Armagh, 
N.B.— The entry relative to this abbot in the Four 
Masters, inadvertently omitted at p. 73, of this Memoir, 
should have been inserted as follows : A.D. 839. — 

" Suibhne, son qf Faimeaeh , Abbot qf Armagh for the 
space qf two months, died." 

4 Suibhne, son of Cronnmael, 69. 

Ban, said to have stood still in favour of the English 
slaughtering their Irish enemies, 44. 

Surnames, when first used, 20. 

Sicayne's Register, cited, 35. 37, Ac. 

Swetemau, Milo, charter or on Erenochie from, 37. 
Hynod, of ItathbreasaU, 1,81, Ac.: of Bri-mac-Taidhg, 

7, 108 : of Drogheda, (provincial, A.D. 1262,)35 : of Kelte, 
104 — 107 : of Clone, 108 : of Cashel, 110: of Dublin, 
under Cardinal Vivian, ib. [avenged, 96. 

Tallaght monastery, an outrage on its Termon 
Tate, an Irish land measure, 50. 

Tailltin, or Teltown,the great national Fair of. inter- 
rupted by monkish influence, 26 : a Coarb of Colnm- 
kille appointed in. 77. [6ofr, Tanist, above. 

Tanistry, and Tanistj explained, 19 : see 47, and Ab- 
Tempond lords, forbidden to levy exactions on the 
church lands, 18 : required, on pain of exen., to exer- 
cise the power of the secular arm at the church’s bid- 
ding, 39, 40. 

Termon (or Tearmann) lands, meaning of, 18,27: out- 
rages on, avenged, 26 : episcopal exactions from them 
and the erenach lands, 47 ,seqq. : bishop Montgomery’s 
notes on, 51 , 52 : anciently the property of the church, 
not of the bishops, i&. : Ussher on, 54, seqq. : Harris'* 
guesses about, 60. 

Terryglass, Abbey of, 65. 

Tertia Episcopalis, what, 30, 31 . [34. 

Testament New, a copy of the, in the Book qf Armagh , 
Thirds, Episcopal, see Quarter. 
Thomond,kingdomof,88,94. [Paine* in his realm,7D. 
Tibr&ide, king of Connaught, establishes the Lawqf 
Tigheamach, the Annalist, 16. 

Tir-Briuin, or Tribumia, 38, 86, 105. 

Tir-Eoohain (Tir-Owen,or Tyrone,) 72 : coarbal visi- 
tations of, 32, 76, 79, 101, 108 : subjected to a double 
visitation, 104. 

, Tithes, origin of in Id., 25, 30 : paid at first in kind, 

31 : distribution of, ib., 53, 58, 59 : anpaid by the early 
Irish, 93 : payment of, ordered by the Synod of Kells, 
104, 105 ; Dr. O’Conor’s note on, 106 : enjoined by the 
Synod of Cashel, 110. 

Toicutukach Ua Tiobearnaigh, 71. 

4 Tomene, St., 60. [family, 21 

Tobbach, son of Gorman, 17, 71 : account of his 
Todd, Rev. Dr., present possessor of St. Patrick's 
Bell, 42. [mannfacture of, noticed. 49. 

Tory Island, the church lands, and brackan cloth 
Translation, the, of the Relics of SS. Patrick, &c., 112. 
Transubstantiation, contended for by M.O’Morg.,100. 
Trent, the Council of. hands over the advowsons in 
Fermuu&gh to the Pope, 51. 

Trians , the, of Armagh, what, 78. [69. See Newtown. 
Trim, founded by St. Patrick, 68: Cormac, bishop of, 
Tunin, Letter of the Archbp. and Suffragans of, con- 
cerning Dublin and Glendalogh dioceses, qd., 9, 92 : 
distribution of church property in, 31 : visitation of 
the Province, regulated by P. Alexander IV., 35. 

Tynan church lands, confirmation of an erenach of. 
38 : 'service to be rendered by its erenachs, connected 
with the primate's carriage, &c., 39, 46. 

Ua, or O', signification of, 81. 

Ua-Dunain ; see O' Dunain. [69, 70, 80, 81, 83. 

I 'i-BirasaU, or Hy-Brtasail, (or Hy-Iireasail-Macha,) 
Ui-JHnuin, or Hy-Briuin, 86, see Tir-Briuin. 
Ui-Ceinseallaigh, or Hy-Ktnshela, territory of, 96, 109. 
Ui-Laoghaire, or Hy-Laoghaire. 7 108. 

I ’ i-N'tallain , Hy-Niallain , or O’Neiuand, 24, 42, 69, 1 11 . 
Uisneach, St. Patrick's attempted church foundation 
at, 20 : Synod of. 81, 82, 83. 

Uladh, or Ulidia, 69 : plundered, 71 : fined for a riot 
in Annagh, 74 : visited by Kellach, 80 : see 81, 85, &c. : 
ravaged by Conor O'Lochlainn, 95 : visited by a Coarb 
of Columkille iu Derry, 107 : the Cistertions expelled 
from , 109 : occupied byJ.de Courcy , 1 10,1 11; see also 1 12. 
Ulster Inquisitions, see Inquisitions. 

Ulster, Annals of, a gap In, noticed, 90. 

Urney, Primate Colton’s visit to, ,25. 

Ussher. Archbp., qd. on the ancient Irish archbps., 
13 : on 4 ‘ Corbes" and Erenachs, 29, 54 — 59 : ignorant 
of the Irish language, 55. 

Usury, condemned at Kells, 105. 

Vallancey's Collectanea, qd., 55. 

Visitations, episcopal, origin of, in Id..31 ,32: formerly 
a principal means or support to the bishops, 52 : ex- 
amples of the tributes received on such occasions, 104, 
&c. See Colton. 

Vivian, Cardinal, his proceedings in Ireland, 110 : 
superintends the Translation of the Relics of 88. 
Patrick, &c., 112. 

Walton, John, archbp. of Dnblin, sequestrates the 
Coarbship of St. Kevin of Glendalogh, 57, 58 ; 61. 

Ward & Co.’s Lithographic drawings of the Clog-an- 
uidheachta, qd., 42. 

Ware, inerrorconcerningthe early episcopacy of Id., 
1 : his blunder concerning St. Eunan.W : his account 
of the 44 Corbes," &c., 60, 61 : his contusion relative to 
the ancient Irish abbots and bishops, ib., 71, 72, 74 : 
exemplified in the cose of Lismore, 90 : his scconntof 
the settlement of the Irish bishoprics at Kells, 105, Ate. 

Waterford, origin of an episcopal see in, 9, 84 : sub- 
jected to Cashel, 85 : appointment of Malchus as bp., 
and Letter testimonial of the clergy and people in his 
favour, 89: original connection of the See with that of 
Lismore, 90 : murderous quarrels between its prelates 
and those of Lismore, 91 : the city stormed by the 
allies of D. Mac Murrogh. 109. 

West Europe, an old Irish designation for Ireland, 15, 
16, 86 : note of Dr. Lanigan on, 87; see also 89, 102. 
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